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INDIGESTIBILITY OF WHOLE-WHEAT FLOUR 


By PRoFEssorR HARRY SNYDER 


O article of food has been so ma- 
N ligned as white flour. All sorts of 

ridiculous claims have been made: 
that it is not nutritious, that the main 
part of the food value lies in the bran 
which the miller wantonly removes to 
make cattle feed. These attacks were 
most vigorous when it was supposed the 
United States government, through force 
of necessity arising from shortage of 
wheat, would require universal use of 
whole-wheat flour. A small but noisy 
group of scientists’ seeking notoriety 
helped to agitate the subject. In the 
end, this has proved helpful, as it has 
directed attention to bread and to its 
true place in the dietary, and as the re- 
sult of war experiences people have 
learned more than ever to appreciate the 
value of white bread. 

axperience shows that people in gen- 
eral do not want and will not have any- 
thing except white flour. Even the mild 
form of war flour used in this country, in 
which no bran was present, was accepted 
only as a patriotic necessity, but as soon 
as the necessity ceased to exist there was 
no demand for it. This widespread de- 
mand for white flour on the part of the 
general public is founded upon funda- 
mental common-sense principles in har- 
mony alike with science and experience. 
This article discusses some of the main 
reasons why white flour occupies such a 
high position. 

White flour is more completely digest- 
ed and has a higher food value than 
whole-wheat flour. This conclusion is 
based upon a large amount of experi- 
mental work done both in this country 
and other countries. At one time it was 
supposed, because whole-wheat flour con- 
tained more total protein than white 
flour, that it must therefore have a high- 
er food value, but numerous experiments 
show that much of the protein in whole 
wheat is indigestible and unavailable for 
use by the human body. As an example 
of how this may be, leather contains more 
protein than beefsteak, and sawdust has 
more calories than starch, but man would 
fail to be nourished on leather and saw- 
dust, because they are indigestible. 

In assigning a value to a food, it is 
not only a question as to what that 
particular food contains, but one also of 
the digestibility and availability of the 
various components of the food. There 
are two main questions which are nat- 
urally suggested when a food is consid- 
ered: is it wholesome, and is it nutri- 
tious? And it should be the aim in the 
manufacture of foods to prepare them 
in the most wholesome and most nutri- 
tious forms possible. 

Great progress has been made in the 
manufacture and handling of many food- 
stuffs, and particularly is this true of 
flour. Some uninformed popular writers 
have mistakenly stated that the old grist- 
mill product was whole-wheat flour, and 
that white flour was not made until the 
new process of flour-milling was devel- 
oped. This is not the case. In the days 
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of the old gristmill, both white and gra- 
ham flours were made, but the flour of 
today is cleaner and better, and 4lso 
contains more of the wheat berry than 
that of the old millstone process. 

Dr. Sylvester Graham, the great advo- 
cate of whole-meal flour in which all of 
the wheat by-product was retained, and 
for whom graham flour was named, died 
about 30 years before the introduction of 
the present modern process of flour- 
milling. Hence, it is quite evident that 
the relative merit of whole-meal and 
white flour is an old question. 

Two distinct classes of products have 
long been recognized in the manufacture 
of wheat flour: flour and feed. The ob- 
ject of flour-milling is to separate the 
flour from the feed. ‘The feed cannot be 
made into a satisfactory flour, and when- 
ever it is included it always lowers the 
bread-making value. Bran and other 
wheat by-products contain no gluten, 
which is the substance that gives flour its 
unique value for bread-making purposes. 

The proteins of flour and of bran are 
separate and distinct bodies. The flour 
protein has bread-making qualities which 
the bran protein does not have. Then, 
too, the bran has a low degree of digesti- 
bility. Because of the dense nature of 
the bran tissue, it fails to be properly 
digested by humans, but animals with 
stronger powers of digestion are capable 
of digesting and utilizing it advanta- 
geously. 

In order to determine the relative di- 
gestibility of whole-wheat, graham, and 
white flours, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture some years ago 
made an extended series of tests under 
the supervision of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, Professor W. O. Atwater 
being in charge of these nutrition experi- 
ments. Professor C. D. Woods, of the 
University of Maine, and the writer of 
this article at the University of Minne- 
sota, made the digestion tests with the 
various flours and cereal products. 

This work was in progress for about 
10 years. Flours from different types of 
wheat were used, including hard north- 
western spring wheat, hard southwestern 
winter wheat, and soft winter wheats 
from Michigan, Indiana and Oregon. The 
general plan was as follows: a typical 
sample of wheat was selected, and por- 
tions of it were milled as white flour, as 
graham or wheat-meal flour, and as 
whole-wheat flours, ranging from 80 to 
90 per cent extraction. 

Squads of men were fed on the breads 
made from these different flours, and the 
actual digestibility of each kind of bread 
was determined. Thus a squad of three 
or more men was fed a ration in which 
white bread was an essential part. After 
the -digestibility of this was determined, 
the same men were fed the same ration, 
except that whole-wheat bread, milled 
from the same wheat, was substituted for 


the white bread. Then in the same way 
the tests were repeated, using the graham 
flour. 

Various types of men were employed 
for these tests, day laborers, farm hands, 
teamsters, professional men and univer- 
sity students. More than 200 individual 
digestion trials were made, and a number 
of bulletins were published giving the 
details of the work and the results ob- 
tained. Some of the special bulletins that 
may be consulted by those who wish to 
further study the subject are Nos. 67, 85, 
101, 126, 143, and 156 of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The printed reports of these tests total 
more than 500 pages, but obviously an 
article of this length can attempt only a 
very brief general summary. In all of 
the tests it was found, when the different 
flours were milled from the same wheat, 
the bread made from the white flour was 
more completely digested than that made 
from the whole-wheat flour, and the 
graham or whole-meal bread was the 
least digestible of all. The following 
paragraph from the general summary of 
Bulletin No. 143 gives a fair idea of the 
results obtained: 

“In general, the digestibility of the 
ration, whether simply bread and milk 
with a little butter and sugar or a more 
varied diet, was when the 
change was made from white bread to 
entire wheat bread, and still further de- 
creased when either was replaced by gra- 
ham bread, the remainder of the diet 
being, of course, the same in all three 
cases. The differences are sufficient to 
indicate that, even though the graham 
flour contains the most and the white 
flour the least total protein of the three, 
the body would obtain more protein and 
energy from a pound of entire wheat than 
from a pound of graham flour, and still 
more from a pound of white flour than 
from either of the others.” (Page 55, 
Bulletin 148, United States Department 
of Agriculture, O.E.S., Woods and Mer- 
rill.) 

The same general conclusions 
reached in the studies made by the writer 
at the University of Minnesota, as will 
be noted from the following quotation: 

“According to the chemical analyses of 
graham, entire wheat, and standard pat- 
ent flours milled from the same lot of 
hard Scotch fife spring wheat, the graham 
flour contained the highest and the patent 
flour the lowest percentage of total pro- 
tein. But according to the results. of 
digestion experiments with these flours, 
the proportions of digestible or available 
protein and available energy in the pat- 
ent flour were larger than in either the 
entire wheat or graham flour. The lower 
digestibility of the protein of the latter 
is due to the fact that in both these 
flours a considerable portion of this con- 
stituent is contained in the coarser parti- 
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cles (bran), and so resists the action of 
the digestive juices and escapes digestion. 

“Thus, while there actually may be 
more protein in a given amount of 
graham or entire wheat flour than in the 
same weight of patent flour from the 
same wheat, the body obtains less of the 
protein and energy from the coarse flour 
than it does from the fine because, al- 
though the including of the bran and 
germ increases the percentage of protein, 
it decreases its digestibility.’ (Bulletin 
101, page 63.) 

“Briefly stated, the most important de- 
ductions from the results of these inves- 
tigations with hard and soft wheat are 
in accord with the conclusions drawn 
from the earlier investigations of this 
series.” (Bulletin 126, page 51.) 

The effect of the addition of 14 per 
cent of bran to white flour also was 
studied. The bran was ground very fine. 
“The digestibility of bread made from 
this mixture, as compared with that of 
bread from the same flour without the 
bran, was as follows: bread with bran, 
protein 85.9 per cent and carbohydrates 
93.3; bread without bran, protein 91.6 
and carbohydrates 97.8.” 

In a joint report by Woods and Sny- 
der it is stated: “It will be seen that 
there is a considerable difference in the 
digestibility of the nutrients in the three 
kinds of bread, the variations in the pro- 
tein being larger than the carbohydrates. 
For both nutrients the digestibility of the 
standard patent flour was the greatest, 
and that of the graham flour was least. 
This is true not only for the averages of 
the tests with the different flours, but also 
for the individual tests. 

“With some of the wheats the differ- 
ences in the proportion digested from the 
different flours were not so wide as with 
others; and in some cases also there were 
very noticeable differences between the 
subjects with respect to the completeness 
of digestion; but with all the subjects, 
and with all kinds of wheats thus far 
tested, the uniform result was that the 
digestibility of the standard patent flour 
was the highest, that of entire wheat the 
next, and that of graham the lowest.” 
(Year Book United States Department 
of Agriculture 1903.) 

The conclusions reached in these tests 
made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture are quite in harmony with 
investigations in other countries. The 
manner of conducting the experiments, 
however, was better in that they (the 
American tests) were quite generally con- 
fined to flours milled from the same 
wheats. This formed an unusually sat- 
isfactory basis for comparing the nutri- 
tive values of the flours, as it eliminated 
questions arising as to the variable char- 
acter of the wheats used. 

When the world-war required the most 
rigid conservation of wheat, there were 
some who believed that, while bran had 
a lower human food value than white 
flour, its inclusion in the flour would fur- 
nish a larger total amount of food and 
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thus enable the wheat crop “to go fur- 
ther.” This is another phase of the ques- 


tion, but let it be said that when wheat 
offal is fed to live stock, the milk, pork, 


and other returns furnish more food. 


value and a better variety of nutrients 
than if man attempted to eat the wheat 
by-products. 

* "These investigations of Woods at the 
University of Maine and Snyder at the 
University of Minnesota show that 100 
lbs of white flour, because of its higher 
digestibility, furnishes the human body 
with the same amount of nutrients in the 
form of digestible protein and available 
energy as would be supplied by 106 lbs 
of whole-wheat flour. It requires about 
6 per cent more whole-wheat flour to fur- 
nish the body with the same amount of 
nutrients as are furnished by white flour. 
As to the questions of minerals and the 
special constituents commonly called 
“vitamines,” they are abundantly sup- 
plied in a reasonable combination of 
foods. A dietary is made up of a com- 
bination of foods. No single food, not 
even milk, makes a perfect adult diet. 

The rationing of a nation at war nat- 
urally centers upon bread, and on such a 
vital question differences of opinion are 
sure to arise. Honest and sincere differ- 
ences judiciously expressed are desirable, 
as they lead to a correct understanding 
of a subject. 

Some of the French chemists gave ex- 
cellent contributions as to the utilization 
of wheat. Particularly is this true of the 
work of Professor Gabriel Bertrand, of 
the Pasteur Institute (Comptes Rendue 
T. 165, page 438). He points out that in 
the digestion of the high extraction flours 
there is an appreciable loss of energy not 
heretofore considered, arising from the 
extra digestive work required by the ex- 
cess of inert substances in such flours. 

Professor Bertrand believes a correc- 
tion should be made for this loss of en- 
ergy entailed in the digestion of whole- 
wheat or long-extraction flours. He 
points out also that cattle are very im- 
portant and indispensable factors as food 
sources, and that there is a certain point 
beyond which cattle can utilize wheat by- 
products more economically than man. 

Other chemists also have done valuable 
work during the war on the digestibility 
of whole-wheat and white flours. Hind- 
hede, of Copenhagen, conducted experi- 
ments showing that, while the protein of 
ordinary bread was 85 per cent digesti- 
ble, that made from whole-wheat meal 
was 75 per cent digestible. (C. A. Vol. 
12 No. 1 page 54.) 

Maurel reports that, while whole-wheat 
bread is useful to combat constipation, 
it is not digested and assimilated as well 
as the white bread, and the latter is de- 
sirable for persons with an over-excitable 
digestive tract. 

Van Leersum and Mink, of Holland, 
studied the relative digestibility of white 
and whole-wheat breads, and found the 
whole-meal bread less nutritive and eco- 
nomical than the white bread when it 
represents the staple food of the popu- 
lace. The larger the amount of whole- 
wheat bread consumed, the lower its di- 
gestibility. The loss in digestibility was 
not alone due to “the excretion of the 
bran, but was largely due to the increased 
peristalsis and secretion of intestinal 
juice occasioned by the brown bread.” 
(C. A., Vol. 12 No..9, page 961.) 

There have been a few articles appear- 
ing in American magazines vigorously as- 
sailing white flour. None of them, how- 
ever, have been based upon experimental 
tests. These articles seem to have been 
prepared for certain purposes. The 
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American Journal of Public Health, of- 
ficial organ of the American Public 
Health Association, in commenting upon 
such literature says: “In the case of the 
agitation for pure food it is particular- 
ly difficult for the health officer to keep 
his head, either personally or officially, in 
the face of the brilliant publicity cam- 
paign which has been carried on by a 
number of scientists and pseudo-scien- 
tists during the past five years. 

“At least two magazines and several 
sensational newspapers are constantly 
bending their energies to the services of 
this cause, and many women’s organiza- 
tions are actively interested in it. Some 
of the leading exponents of this crusade 


hesitate at no exaggeration or misrepre-. 


sentation of scientific fact, and deal with 
the reasoned and conscientious opposition 
of experts by vindictive attacks upon 
such men as ex-President Remsen, Pro- 
fessor Long, and Professor Sedgwick.” 
White flour was a special object of at- 
tack by these “scientists and pseudo- 
scientists.” 

Occasionally an effort is made to dis- 
credit the extensive experiments of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on the digestibility and nutritive value of 
whole-wheat and white flours. An in- 
teresting case of this kind appeared in 
the March 8, 1918, issue of Science. The 
writer of the article tried to make it seem 
that the difference in digestibility be- 
tween the two flours was insignificant, 
and in order to have the whole-wheat flour 
make the best possible showing, he se- 
lected from the many tests a series of 
three, where the whole-wheat and white 
and graham flours approached each other 
most nearly in their digestibility, and ig- 


nored all the other tests. Also, in making» 


a quotation from a bulletin he added five 
words to a sentence claimed to be quoted. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

On the whole, however, the misuse of 


scientific data is not general and is, I 


believe, on the decline. Adulterated sci- 
ence fails to stand the test of time. The 
greatest misuse of science was made by 





some of the German University profes- 
sors in their propaganda for the imperial 
German government. It is quite plain 
that some of this propaganda was di- 
rected against the American Food Ad- 
ministrator, and particularly against his 
flour and bread decisions, and it had as 
its object the lessening of the efficiency 
of the work of the Food Administration 
in the prosecution of the war. Some of 
these efforts were most cunningly dis- 
guised, advantage being taken of popu- 
lar misconceptions existing in regard to 
foods, particularly breads. 

Too often it is the person who has not 
the good fortune to possess a sound di- 
gestive tract who is the most bitter in at- 
tacking some food which may disagree 
with him. Simply because a food dis- 
agrees with one person is no criterion 
that it has the same effect on all. Eggs, 
for example, disagree with some people, 
and in the case of others, unless they are 


very carefully prepared, they may cause. 


serious sickness, some of the egg proteins 
acting as a violent poison with these un- 
fortunate ones. But because eggs dis- 
agree with such persons is no reason why 
they should be excluded from the dietary 
of others possessing normal digestive 
tracts. A si¢k person is not always a 
safe dietary adviser for those who are 
well and strong. Dr. Sylvester Graham, 
the great advocate of whole-meal flour, 
in his writings mentions his “hypochon- 
driacal and gloomy state of mind.” Such 
a person might easily have misconceptions 
regarding foods, 

The unique value of white flour as a 
food is its high digestibility and the har- 
monious way in which it blends with oth- 
er foods to form a ration. In digestibil- 
ity it resembles a fuel that burns with- 
out producing dense black smoke and ex- 
cessive ash and clinkers as waste prod- 
ucts. In a mixed diet, the coarse vege- 
tables, as potatoes, cabbage, carrots, 


spinach, and beets, furnish better rough- 
age for a human ration than wheat bran. 
They also furnish a better balanced sup- 
ply of minerals and other constituents. A 
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mixed diet composed of a variety of 
foods judiciously selected is a recog- 
nized necessity. In such a diet white 
bread is preferable to whole-wheat bread, 
because it has a higher degree of digesti- 
bility, 





Hill-Ware Co. Model Plant 

Another modern baking establishment 
will be erected by the Hill-Ware Co. at 
East One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street 
and Park Avenue, New York City, to be 
used as a commissary supply center and 
a bread and cake plant. A modern res- 
taurant with the latest kitchen equip- 
ment, and an up-to-date retail store, also 
will be- installed. 

In 1899 Frank P. Hill and L. A. Ware 
started retail bakeries, and in 1912 con- 
solidated their business under the firm 
name of the Hill-Ware Co., which is now 
operating three large retail stores and 
restaurants. The new plant is being 
erected in order to concentrate all of the 
baking at one place and to secure large 
storage facilities with a main distributing 
point. 

The building will be two stories and 
basement, of re-enforced concrete, and 
will contain about 7,500 square feet of 
floor space on each floor. The first floor 
will contain the retail store, restaurant, 
kitchen, etc., also the bread and shipping 
departments and the manager’s office. 
The oven department and the make-up 
room will be lined with white enameled 
brick. 

On the second floor will be located the 
business and executive offices, employees’ 
meeting-room, locker-room, shower baths, 
etc., a mixing-room, properly insulated, 
and a large cake and pie department. 

The basement will contain flour stor- 
age space, a modern laundry, a cold stor- 
age department with mechanical _re- 
frigeration, and a subkitchen. 

The plant when completed will be a 
marvel of efficiency in operation, unique 
in its character, architecturally correct 
and immaculate in its interior, all of 
which are in line with the progressiveness 
of the Hill-Ware Co. . 





The First Freightear to Be Built of Re-enforced Concrete. It Has Been Tested for 100,000 Lbs, and Is Comparatively Light 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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“This here idea the guv'ment has of thinnin’ down a man’s 
profits an’ then taxin’ him all he can stand,” 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
\ but it reminds me considerable of back yonder a good 
many years when I was out west, Newt Hayes, 
who run the emporium, would draw drinks 
‘out of the bung and keep on puttin’ in 
water at the top of the barrel until finally 
z.the licker’d get so lackin’ in power the 
‘boys couldn’t get lit on it any more an’ 
they'd shoot it up so’s Newt’d have to 
ps start workin’ on a new one. As I see it, 
there’ s jes’ naturally a limit to thinnin’ 
Sw. down what a man makes so’s finally 

e ain't proper stimulated an’ ambitious.’ 


said Old Dad 
‘maybe is all right 


’ 








SIGN NOW 

Many bakers do not seem to be aware 
that, unless they sign and return the 
agreement of the United States Grain 
Corporation with bakers by July 31, they 
will not be entitled to the indemnifica- 
tion provided by the government nor any 
of the privileges and benefits conferred 
in its terms. It is highly important for 
bakers to secure this protection, and 
therefore they should lose no time in con- 
forming to requirements. 

Inasmuch as the government has guar- 
anteed the wheat price, it is essential that 
bakers as well as millers should be li- 
censed by the Grain Corporation. They 
will, of course, be obliged to make re- 
ports, although these will not be as nu- 
merous as during the period of control 
by the Food Administration. 

Many bakers found report-making an 
arduous duty and hoped that it would 
never be necessary for them to perform 
it again, but, although the war is over, 
the passage of the wheat guaranty act 
extends the government supervision for 
another year, and it is the duty of all 
loyal Americans to co-operate with the 
authorities in carrying out the plan of 
operations determined upon, for the wel- 
fare of the country and the legitimate 
protection of all concerned. Prompt 
compliance with the terms and conditions 
made by the Grain Corporation is ob- 
viously the wisest and best course for 
bakers to follow. 

While the making of reports is irk- 
some, it has advantages which more than 
compensate for the time and trouble it 
entails.. It has been proven beyond ques- 
tion that these reports were educational, 
and helped the baker to understand his 
own. business more thoroughly. They 
taught him the value of being able to, 
reckon cost of raw material, and the 
meaning of overhead and other expenses. 

The more advanced bakers will gladly 
make these reports themselves, the same 
as they did before, and will be found 
ready to assist others who do not under- 
stand their meaning to comprehend what 
is required of them. This spirit of 
friendly co-operation will serve to pro- 
mote closer association among members 
of the baking industry, and unintelligent 
competition will thereby be greatly les- 
sened, to the general advancement of the 
whole trade. 


Bakers should therefore promptly sign 


the agreement; start right with the gov- 
ernment, and by conscientiously conform- 
ing to its regulations once more prove 
themselves law-abiding citizens, deter- 
mined to do all that may be required of 
them for the good of the public and 
themselves. 


A HAPPY SUGGESTION 

In the interest of the American bak- 
ing industry it is very greatly to be de- 
sired that the Dunwoody Institute be 
chosen as the place where the American 
Institute of Baking will permanently be 
established, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing will occur to prevent this con- 
summation of the tentative plans already 
made to bring this about. 

Very heavily endowed and already ef- 
ficiently conducted, so far as its present 
field of activity is concerned, most favor- 
ably situated and by the very nature of 
its foundation sympathetic to the devel- 
opment of industries having to do with 
the production of food, Dunwoody In- 
stitute is ideal for the purpose. 

There may be difficulfies in the way, 
but all concerned will do well to use their 
utmost endeavors to overcome them, thus 
giving the baking trade a splendid op- 
portunity for the training of the young 
Americans who are to be responsible for 
its future prosperity and advancement. 
It is vitally important that intelligent 
men should dominate this industry; men 
who have been ‘trained under the very 
best auspices and piven the best ad- 
vantages. 

To have been a graduate of Dunwoody 
Institute will give a prestige which can- 
not be elsewhere obtained, and bakers 
thus qualified will be in demand and find 
every chance for the exercise of their 
ambitions. Such a course as that pro- 
posed will instill a sense of pride in the 
young men so fortunate as to have taken 
it, and this will, in due time, reflect it- 
self in the elevation of trade standards 
and the increased dignity attached to the 
baking business. 

The old rule of thumb methods are 
rapidly passing, never to return. The 
keen, clear-cut, progressive type of 
young American now coming forward 
will not be content to enter a trade as 
his father or grandfather did before him, 
learning its secrets within the narrow 
confines of the parental shop. He be- 
lieves there is a wider knowledge to be 


gained, and he rightfully demands a prop- 
er and adequate equipment, acquired in 
sound training, as a preliminary to his 
practical business experience. 

If the baking trade desires to attach 
to itself the services of such young 
Americans, who are capable of develop- 
ing it far beyond its present limits and 
placing it among the foremost exponents 
of American genius, enterprise and busi- 
ness spirit, it must meet this demand 
wisely and promptly, otherwise it will 
lose its great opportunity. In the facili- 
ties which Dunwoody Institute can af- 
ford, the American Institute of Baking 
will find itself adequately equipped to 
perform its functions to the full satisfae- 
tion of the baking industry, and the 
complete preparation of the young men 


destined to be its future mainstay. 


UN-AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 

It has been stated that the bakers’ 
strike in Chicago, which resulted in 
the complete failure of the strikers, 
was due to the pernicious activity of 
“alien enemies,” Without attempting to 
discuss this charge, it is fair to quote 
some of the fundamental principles de- 
clared by the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, as cop- 
ied from the official book of that organi- 
zation containing the constitution and 
rules for local unions. These follow: 


“Society at present is composed of - 


classes whose interests are antagonistic 
to each other. On the one hand, we have 
the proprietary class, possessing almost 
all the soil, all houses, factories, means 
of transportation, machines, raw mate- 
rial and all necessaries of life. In com- 
parison to the entire people this class 
represents a small minority. On _ the 
other hand we have the workmen, pos- 
sessing nothing but their intellectual and 
physical power with which to labor, and 
which they must sell to the possessors 
of the means of productien in order to 
live. The workers represent the millions. 

“The interests of the possessing class 
consist in buying the productive power 
of the laborer as cheap as possible, in 
order to produce as much as possible and 
to amass wealth. The few hundred thou- 
sand proprietors appropriate to them- 
selves the larger part of the wealth pro- 
duced by the workers. The laboring 
millions receive for the produce of their 
labor only so much as is necessary to live 
a life of misery and starvation. 

“Every improvement of machinery, 
every new discovery of hitherto unknown 
forces of nature, the proprietary class 
appropriates to itself for the exclusive 
purpose of increasing its possessions; 
through this process human labor is more 
and more replaced by machinery. 

“The workers, having become super- 
fluous, are compelled to sell their labor 
at any price in order to save themselves 
from starvation. The value of labor 
gradually decreases; the laboring people 
are being impoverished more and more; 
their consuming power is more and more 
lessened and the consequence is that the 
commodities produced remain upon the 
market without being bought by any one; 
commercial stagnation sets in, produc- 
tion is decreased and even partly sus- 
pended. The ‘crisis’ has arrived. 

“The proprietary class press into their 
service the powers of State, the Police, 
Militia, Press and Pulpit to protect their 
possessions produced by others and to 
maintain the ‘sacredness’ of property. 

“While the millions of working people 
are left without the means of existence, 
without rights, unprotected, and betrayed 
and sold out to their enemies by the 
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State, Press and by the Pulpit, the arms 
of the Police and Militia are directed 
against them. 

“In consideration of these facts we de- 
clare: 

“1. That the laboring class must eman- 
cipate itself from all influences of its 
enemies, the proprietary class; that it 
must organize locally, nationally and in- 
ternationally for the purpose of setting 
the power of organized labor against the 
power of organized capital. For this 
struggle an independent labor press is 
indispensable. 

“2. National and international trade 
unions are well fitted to exert a powerful 
influence upon production, prices, the 
hours of labor, regulation of apprentice- 
ship and the support of their members 
in all the different phases of life. 

“3. The conflict through which they 
have naturally to go with the organized 
power of capitalism leads them to recog- 
nize that all trade unions must form one 
great powerful body; the solidarity of 
the interest of labor is proclaimed; the 
workers mutually assist each other. Soon 
the fact will be recognized that the en- 
tire system of production rests upon the 
shoulders of the laboring class, and if 
the workers only display their firm de- 
termination and exert their power, a new 
system, based upon justice, may be eas- 
ily introduced. Arrayed against the 
power of capitalism and its millions 
stands the power of the laboring class, 
self-reliant and conscious that they pos- 
sess the power with which to overwhelm 
their antagonists. 

“4, There is no power on earth large 
enough to resist the will of such a ma- 
jority if it be enlightened in regard to 
its rights; it will accomplish its aims 
and objects irresistibly. Naturally, jus- 
tice is upon its side. The earth, together . 
with all its wealth, belongs to mankind. 
The-results and triumphs of civilization 
have been achieved. through the course of 
thousands of years and with the assist- 
ance of all nations. The organized work- 
ers will come to carry into reality these 
principles, and they will establish a state 
of affairs under which every one will en- 
joy the fruits of his labor.” 

Here, also, are some resolutions adopt- 
ed at the thirteenth convention of this 
organization: 

“Whereas, A fierce and bitter strug- 
gle is continuously waged between the 
capitalist class and the working class, 
the rich and the poor, the exploiters and 
the exploited; and 

“Whereas, The delegates attending the 
twelfth and thirteenth convention of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America do recog- 
nize the existence of this class struggle 
and the injustice of the present system; 
and 

“Whereas, It has repeatedly been 
proved that this unjust capitalistic sys- 
tem can only be overthrown by the work- 
ing class through united action on the. 
economic and political field; and 

“Whereas, We recognize that only the 
emancipation of the working class from 
wage-slavery as advocated through social- 
ism will finally and forever remove the 
injustice under which we are forced to 
suffer today; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That. we, the delegates of 
this twelfth and thirteenth convention of 
the B. & C. W. I. U. of A. recommend 
to the members of our organization to 
study carefully the socialistic principles, 
and in order to aid them in this endeav- 
or, we authorize the editor of our of- 
ficial organ, The Bakers’ Journal, to open 








its columns for the discussion of economic 
questions and from time to time publish 
articles on socialism and other progres- 
sive ideas; and be it finally 

. “Resolved, That we ask our members 
to ally themselves with the progressive 
forces on the political field in order to 
hasten the day when the Co-operative 
Commonwealth may be established.” 

If the foregoing utterances be not 
those of “alien enemies,” they are cer- 
tainly not in accord with the ideals of 
‘American citizenship, honestly and con- 
sistently endeavoring by its efforts to 
build up industry, to harmonize and ad- 
just industrial relations, to create pros- 
perity and to benefit the nation by con- 
structive work. Their object is clearly to 
create discord between classes and to pro- 
voke a desperate and demoralizing indus- 
trial strife, to the end that the present re- 
public be overthrown and some un-Amer- 
ican form of government be established in 
accord with fantastic alien theories. 

The contentions made in this declara- 
tion of principles are obviously false; 
no such conditions as those stated exist in 
the United States. Throughout, it is a 

. tissue of extravagant misrepresentations; 
it displays a depraved, distorted and 
degenerate attitude toward the relations 
of employer and employee, and cannot 
be even remotely justified by the indus- 
trial situation in this country. Those 
who support such principles are endeav- 
oring to destroy and disrupt, not to 
create and upbuild; they are not Ameri- 
cans, either in spirit or in aspiration cer- 
tainly, and probably not in nationality. 

No organization, however large its 
membership or strong its resources, which 
holds such declarations as these to be 
true and fundamental, can expect to 
win when it comes in contact with Ameri- 
can principles, firmly and consistently 
supported. It represents, not the reason- 
able and just claims of intelligent la- 
bor, seeking to develop itself and at the 
same time willing to let others live, but 
the intolerant, ignorant and vicious de- 
mands of the ultra-radical, who desires to 
destroy the government of democracy 
and substitute therefor the rule of a 
minority supported by force. The out- 
come of the Chicago bakery strike was, 
therefore, a foregone conclusion, being 
a vindication of the right to live of the 
employer as well as the employed. 


. ADVERTISING BREAD 

The plan of raising a large sum of 
money among bakers for the purpose of 
a joint advertising campaign in favor of 
bakers’ bread has been discussed and ad- 
vocated, but thus far nothing tangible 
has resulted. 

It is doubtful if such a proposal will 
ever materialize, either among bakers or 
millers, for the reason that its benefits 
would be shared alike by those who do 
not contribute and those who find the 
money, and, although there has been 
great advancement in trade co-operation 
during recent years, it has not yet 
reached the altruistic point where the 
few who are liberal-minded and realize 
the value of advertising are willing to pay 
a large amount in order to help the 
many who cahnot be induced to contrib- 
ute anything. 

In other words, national advertising 
helps the trade as a whole, while local 
advertising helps the individual; very 
naturally the latter will prefer to spend 
his money for advertising where it will 
do him, individually, the most good. This 
is human nature and common-sense, and 
those who insist on practicing such meth- 
ods cannot be blamed. 
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It is possible, however, for a concern 
to benefit the whole and indirectly itself, 
by a national advertising campaign, al- 
though such an enlightened policy is by 
no means common, and presupposes the 
existence of a very broad-minded and lib- 
eral comprehension of the whole theory 
of advertising, placing the indirect bene- 
fit first and the ultimate individual re- 
turn secondary. When successful, this 
form of advertising is by far the most 
satisfactory and lasting in. its effects. 

To the Fleischmann Company, yeast 
manufacturers, belongs the credit of hav- 
ing inaugurated a national publicity cam- 
paign in behalf of bread which involves 
the large expenditure of half a million 
dollars. The object of this is to induce 
the public to appreciate the value of 
bread, and hence eat more of it. 

This company recognizes a new prin- 
ciple in advertising: what it terms “the 
value of selfish unselfishness,” and it be- 
lieves that it will pay in dollars and 
cents to practice unselfishness in adver- 
tising. Hitherto the only national pub- 
licity given bread has been of a critical 
and destructive character. It has been 
accused of being fattening, of being in- 
digestible, and white flour bread has been 
especially assailed. It is doubtful if this 
has. had any effect upon the consumption 
of bread, but assuredly it has not: served 
to increase it. 

In its announcement of this campaign, 
the Fleischmann Company says: 

“The bread consumption of this coun- 
try, as we all know, has been hitherto 
very low compared with that of other 
countries. This is due principally to the 
fact that people have lacked definite 
knowledge and appreciation of the staff 
of life, and that bakers generally have 
not supplied them with bread sufficiently 
tempting in quality to induce them to eat 
it liberally in preference to other foods, 

“The bakers, themselves, have been too 
busy attempting to push their own brands 
to grasp the fact that the real rival of 
their bread is not their competitor’s 
bread, not even the housewives’ bread, 
but the variety of other tempting, deli- 
cious foods that most people now prefer 
to bread. To get the whole nation en- 
thusiastically eating bread—more bread— 
it is first of all necessary that bakers 
supply this super-tempting, delicious loaf 
in a form so irresistible that all people 
will adopt it gladly as best food, in pref- 
erence to food merely good. This will 
be the first big step accomplished by the 
baker in line with a greater consumption 
of bread. 

. “The second step will be ‘the logical 
outcome of it. Let all bakers join in 
advertising: first, bread as a food; sec- 
ond, the special value and deliciousness 
of their own bread. No matter how wide 
the publicity given bread by the Fleisch- 
mann Company, much of it must be wast- 
ed unless the bakers and affiliated trades 
model their advertising along the same 
lines. 

“Conceive, if you can, what it will 
mean when all the big milling concerns 
of the country throw off their shackles 
and, instead of aiming at the decreasing 
market of housewives who bake, and 
hence want flour, view the whole bread- 
eating population as possible customers 
and come out boldly with billboards dom- 
inating the landscape with the thought: 
‘Bread is your Best. Food. Eat more 
of it.” And then, when bakers too join 
hands in this same endeavor to place 
bread on the map where it belongs: as 
first food in the estimation of every man, 
woman and child in the land.” 

The combined circulation of the peri- 


odicals which will participate in this cam- 
paign is seven and a half million, and the 
advertising itself will be of a convincing 
character and of high artistic merit. One 
fulk page in the Saturday Evening Post 
will be used for the purpose of paying a 


tribute to the character of American bak- - 


ers and the present high standing of their 
industry. 

It will, of course, be difficult to esti- 
mate the actual value of this campaign 
in terms of increased consumption of 
bread, because it will be impossible to 
trace direct results, but so liberal an 
expenditure can hardly fail to make a 
lasting impress upon the mind of the 
American consumer, and undoubtedly an 
increased consumption will result. This 
will be to the direct benefit of the baker, 
who will be grateful to the Fleischmann 
Company for its bold departure from 
customary practice, in this original, 
broad-minded and generous publicity in 
behalf of bread. 








WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Advancing—Middlings at Premium— 
Demand Good from Al! Sections—No 
Immediate Decline Expected 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., July 21.—Millfeed 
prices continue to advance, with brisk de- 
mand for all grades. Mills are well sold 
up for July and first half of August 
shipment, and jobbers are asking high 


prices for anything that can be shipped 


out promptly. Premiums were again ad- 
vanced on middlings, and sales were 
made at $10@11 ton over bran. The 
strength in the coarse grains was a fac- 
tor in stimulating higher values. 

There has been heavy buying by job- 
bers for August-September shipment, 
and the trade generally does not look for 
any decline, but believes that prices will 
hold strong and gradually work higher 
during the next 30 days. Inquiry was 
brisk from all seetions, and jobbers were 
unable to supply the demand. 

Northwestern markets were bare of of- 
ferings for July. Mills are sold ahead, 
and jobbers had only a few cars to of- 
fer, for which they obtained se 
Demand for season feed was good, and 
some sales were made to the East. 

Southwestern markets were higher, 
with offerings very light. Mills will have 
little to offer until August. They have 
sold considerable for July shipment, but 
it looks as though they will not be able 
to ship out until early next month. Hom- 
iny feed advanced sharply, very little be- 
ing offered. There was a decided im- 
provement in the call for oat feed, and 
mills sold considerable to mixers. 

Demand was brisk from the central 
states, especially for middlings. Job- 
bers were flooded with inquiries, and fair 
sales were made for deferred shipment. 
All grades were wanted. There was a 
heavy call for mixed cars, and high 
prices were paid for prompt shipment. 
There was a brisk demand for barley 
feed, and some good sales were consum- 
mated. Cottonseed meal advanced to the 
highest price known. . Oat feed sold read- 
ily, most of the mills being out of the 
market. 

Eastern demand improved, jobbers bid- 
ding freely for bran for August-Septem- 
ber shipment, It is expected that the 
first shipments of new-crop feed will 
have very little effect on the present 
price, as there are too many holes to 
fill up before mills will have a surplus. 
Stocks are light, and feed is needed for 
immediate use. 

Transit feed brought high prices. Glu- 
ten feed advanced $5.20 ton, and only a 
limited amount was offered for August 
shipment.. Most mills are out of the 
market, and have withdrawn quotations. 
The demand continues brisk for oil cake 
for export, and liberal sales have, been 
made. Rye feed scarce and higher, and 
mills do not expect to have any to of- 
fer until the new crop comes in. Hom- 
iny feed continues to advance, follow- 
ing the upturn in cash corn. 

H. N. Wirson. 





There is a heavy influx of settlers from 
the ‘United States into the Peace River, 
Alta., district this year. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
vith Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: July 20 July 21 

July 19 July 12 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....266,015 234,835 255,362 165,850 
St. Paul 8,855 8,400 
Duluth-Superior 10,540 14,805 
Milwaukee ..... 10,500 9,500 ...... sesees 


Totals ....... 290,910 267,540 257,382 192,240 
Outside mills*..112,180 115,810 29,045 168,640 








Ag’gate sprg.403,090 382,350 286,427 360,880 


St. Louis ...... 28,400 24,600 32,300 24,900 
St. Louist ..... 28,400 23,700 36,800 25,500 
Buffalo ........ 130,155 124,650 30,550 105,700 
Rochester ..... 10,200 10,900 1,000 9,400 
Chicago ....... 20,500 21,600 28,250 16,250 
Kansas City.... 27,300 19,000 69,300 47,200 
Kansas Cityt...132,316 99,834 318,120 128,820 
Omaha ........- GROD. IGBER os sche ts0< 00 
Talede «ccs ccass 13,000 7,300 17,100 6,200 
Toledof ....... 16,732 10,545 25,160 18,165 


Nashville** .... 69,100 16.955 85,114 45,675 
Portiand, Oreg. 15,234 17,953 839 7,550 


Seattle ....++.+. 9,150 24,426 ...... 13,206 
Tacoma ....++. 11,835 20,110 ...... 18,720 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 20 July 21 
July 19 July 12 1918 1917 

9 4 


Minneapolis ...... 1 3 48 32 
Bt. PRG -~cicecrcsess 16 36 es as 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 40 8 73 
Milwaukee ........ 59 53 ~ ol 
Outside mills* ... 36 37 10 61 

Average spring... 43 41 22 43 
Bt! EOwise wsccccess 56 49 64 50 
Bt. LeOwis?. « cecccis 37 30 48 32 
BGRAIS cc ccasecee 78 75 18 63 
Rochester ........ 55 59 5 47 
Chicago .......+5. 70 78 98 40 
Kansas City ...... 33 23 84 65 
Kansas City? ..... 31 23 74 49 
Omaha .cccccccess 20 41 ee on 
Toledo .resceseese 27 15 17 11 
Poledes. os cccccrce 26 10 38 22 
Nashville**® ....... 35 8 46 30 
Portland, Oregon.. 35 40 2 22 
Beattle ..cccccccee 17 46 os 45 
TACOMA .csccccees 20 35 ee 32 

TOtBIS ccsccovse 39 41 43 39 

Flour output for week ending July 19 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 


cent from week ending July 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


. Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 


sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO JULY 4 


Total for First Week of New Milling Year 
Is 1,143,000 Bbls, or Nearly Double 
Production of a Year Ago 


The weekly bulletin of the Grain Cor- 
poration, issued July 14, gives the follow- 
ing figures covering wheat and flour in 
the United States for the week ended 
July 4, the first week of the new fiscal 
year: 

Flour produced, week ended July 4, 
1919, 1,143,000 bbls, against 681,000 a 
year > 

Total stocks of wheat in country ele- 
vators, mills and terminal elevators, July 
4, 37,053,000 bus, against 17,731,000 a 
year ago, showing a decrease for the week 
of 536,000 bus, against an increase for 
the corresponding week last. year of 
3,462,000. 

Wheat receipts from farms, week end- 
ed July 4, 4,988,000 bus, against 9,862,000 
a year ago. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Flour output, Tota! for 
bbls year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,383 119,805 113,973 
1,400 121,130 115,373 

681 1,143 681 


WHEAT (BUS) 








7~Receipts—, r—Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23 2,605 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30.......-+ 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
June 6........ 2,087 1,840 55,278 22,121 
June 13....4.. 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 20....... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
Tne Wivescess 2.579 8.809 A7.589 14,269 
July 4. .cccees 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 
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BARNES PUT IN CONTROL 


Head of Grain Corporation Given Authority 
to Govern Export, Import, Milling 
and Baking 


Wasnincton, D. C., July 19.—Presi- 
dent Wilson, in proclamations issued here 
Wednesday, placed complete control of 
the wheat situation in the hands of Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Grain Cor- 
poration. Mr. Barnes is given authority, 
through a license system, to regulate the 
export and import of wheat and wheat 
flour, the domestic and foreign distribu- 
tion, the milling processes, and the bak- 
ing of bread and other cereal products. 

The proclamations further vest in the 
Grain Corporation head authority to reg- 
ulate importation’ of wheat from Aus- 
tralia, South America and Canada. 
Large stocks are available in those coun- 
tries, and are selling below the govern- 
ment guaranteed price. Mr. Barnes’s 
control over Canadian wheat importations 
will take precedence over the reciprocity 
agreement, it is understood. 

Whether or not there will be a change 
of policy with regard to the administra- 
tion of the government wheat guaranty 
is left practically in Mr. Barnes’s hands. 
This means that he will have to pass up- 
on the Lays ory advanced by members of 
Congress that the government take steps 
to reduce bread prices, at the same time 
making good the losses resulting -from 
maintaining the guaranteed price to the 
producers. 

Mr. Barnes has opposed this plan to 
decrease the price of bread at the ex- 
pense of the $1,000,000,000 fund, it is 
understood, and recently wrote members 
of Congress that he had made a profit 
of $26,000,000 for the government in 
handling wheat. Some members of Con- 
gress are disposed to find fault with 
this transaction in connection with the 
movement on foot to reduce the high cost 
of living, and have expressed the opinior 
that the public should have a reduction 
in bread costs at least to the point where 
government profits are eliminated. 

The President proclaims that it is 
found necessary “to license the storage 
and distribution of wheat and the manu- 
facture, storage and distribution of wheat 
flour to the extent hereinafter specified.” 
The proclamation reads: 

“All persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations engaged in or carrying on 
the business of storing or ‘distributing 
wheat or manufacturing, storing or dis- 
tributing wheat flour, and all persons, 
firms, corporations, and associations who 
manufacture, either wholly or partly 
from wheat flour, bread or other bakery 
products for sale, excepting, however, 

“(a) Bakers and manufacturers of 
bakery products, whose consumption of 
flour in the manufacture of such product 
is, in the aggregate, less than 50 barrels 
per month; 

“(b) Retailers and farmers, or co-op- 
erative associations of farmers or other 
persons, with respect to the products of 
any farm or other land owned, leased or 
cultivated by them; and, 

“(e) Common carriers, as to operations 
necessary to the business. of common car- 
riers, 

“Are hereby required to secure on or 
before July 15, 1919, a license from 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, in such form, under such condi- 
tions, and under such rules and regula- 
tions governing the conduct of the busi- 
ness as such director may from time to 
time prescribe. 

“Applications for license must be made 
to the United States Wheat Director, 
Washington, D. C., upon forms prepared 
by him for that purpose.” 

An executive order was issued by the 
President increasing the government price 
of wheat at New Orleans and Galveston 
from $2.28 bu to $2.30, effective as of 
July 1. This is to equalize freight dif- 
ferentials affecting these ports. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





New Flour Purchase Plan 

New York, N. Y., July 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation on 
Saturday announced a new flour purchase 
plan, which contains some changes, al- 
though in the main it is identical with 
that previously issued. The package dif- 
ferentials are the same as those fixed 
about 30 davs ago, but, in case of dis- 
pute on quality, claims may be submitted 
to the flour committee ef the New Yark 
Produce Exchange at the option of eith- 
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er buyer or seller. There are some other 
minor changes. The question of when 
this concern will be uying is still un- 
certain, but it is possible that in about 
three weeks’ time it will be in the market. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Blight, Rust and Drouth Have Considerably 
Impaired Crop and Reduced Yields—Cut- 
ting Begun Earlier Than Usual 


‘Aside from further heavy rains at 
scattered points in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, weather conditions in the last 
week were not unfavorable. Still, re- 
ports in regard to the growing wheat 
crop this week are very pessimistic. The 
wheat seems to have ripened too quickly 
to give the plant an opportunity to fully 
mature. Blight, rust and drouth have 





_ taken their toll, and the trade as a whole 


seems to regard the outlook as gloomy. 
One well-posted man, in close touch with 
the situation, says that the Northwest 
this year, under the most favorable condi- 
tions from now on, cannot possibly nope 
for even an average crop. Others equal- 
ly well posted say the crop will be the 
smallest in years. 

The principal trouble seems to be that 
the wheat plant has simply dried out, 
and has not matured properly. This is 
shown by the fact that, although seeding 
was completed two to three weeks later 
than usual, cutting has begun earlier than 
normal. Some cutting is being done this 
week in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota, and cutting is also reported from 
Minto, N. D. 

The following table has been compiled 
from reports received from interior mills. 
It shows the estimated yield per acre and 
when cutting will be general. ; 

MINNESOTA 


Wheat- 


-~-Yield per acre (bus)— cutting 


Wheat Oats Barley wil! begin 

Cambridge ...18-25 48-60 Aug. 5 

Moorhead ....12—15 os July 28 

Lakeville .... 12 oe Aug. 1 

Sleepy Eye... 8 25 “s July 25 

Kenyon ...... 15 30 25 Aug. 1 

Wabasha .... 15 Good 15 Ones. 

WER occ cccsce 5-7 45-50 25-30 July 25 

Melrose ...... 15-20 40 40 July 21 

Faribault .... 18 45 40 July 26 
Mankato .... 6 2 18 Now 

*Not for some time. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wheat- 
-~Yield peracre (bus)— cutting 


Wheat Oats Barley will begin 
Groton ...... 10-12 25 July 21 
Sioux Falls Spotted os ‘ Juiy 21 
Redfield ..... 10 35 20 July 18 
Kimball ..... 8 22 22 Now 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Wheat- 
cutting 


-~Yield per acre (bus)— 


Wheat Oats Barley will begin 
Balfour ...... 10 15 20 July 25 
Drake ....¢.. 7-10 15-20 P July 28 
Rugby ....... 5-20 25 30 Aug. 5 
Glen Ullin ... 4 2 7 July 25 
Lidgerwood .. 6-8 15-20 8-10 July 21 
Mandan ..... 5-6 15 20 July 21 
Bismarck .... 10 20 10 July 21 
Williston .... 7 15 8 Aug. 5 
Minot ......- 7 15 10 Aug. 1 
Harvey ...... 17 25 35 July 30 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Light Demand for New-Wheat Flour—Old- 
Wheat Goods Searce—Mill Limits 
Firm—Millfeed Strong 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., July 22.—General de- 
mand for new-wheat flours very quiet, 
with few sales reported. New York 
straights are offered at $10 in bulk, with 
Pennsylvania straights at the same price. 
New Minneapolis patents, September 
shipment, are offered at $12.15 in sacks, 
but no business. Millfeed firmer, with 
general advance of $2 ton; spring bran, 
$46; winter bran, $47; mixed feed, $54@ 
58; red dog, $67,—all in 100’s. Corn 
products advanced 25c per 100 lbs, with 
good demand and light offerings. Oat- 
meal in good demand at unchanged prices. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PuitaverpHia, Pa., July 22.—Flour 
market quiet, but mill limits very firmly 
maintained. Quotations, per 196 lbs 
packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: winter 
straight western, old $10.75, all new $9.75 
@10.25; near-by old $10@10.75, new $9.75 
@10.25; Kansas straight, new, $10.85@ 
11.25; Kansas short patent, old $12@ 
12.50, new $11.10@11.65; spring, short 
patent, old $12.50@13; patent, old, $12.50 
@12.75; first clear, old, $9.50@9.90. Bran 
searce and higher, but demand only mod- 
erate. Quotations, car lots, including 


sacks: soft winter, in 100-lb sacks, ton, 
$46.50@47.50; spring, $45.50@46.50. 
p Pores S. Danrets. 
Cuicaco, I11., July 22.—The amount 
of flour sold so far, made of new wheat 
from the Southwest, is limited. Buyers 
are still holding off, due to the early 
samples offered. Ninety-five per cent 
patents are quoted at $10.40@10.65, jute, 
from Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
mills. Old spring wheat patents from 
the Northwest are quoted at $12@12.30, 
jute, and are more salable than new flour. 
C. H. CHa.ren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Inquiries are 
increasing, with a fairly good demand 
for new soft wheat flours, while hard 
wheat flours are being held more firmly. 
Old-wheat flours scarce and in limited 
demand. Millfeed strong, and demand 
good for all feedstuffs, especially for 
prompt shipment. 

Perer DeRuien. 


CORPORATION BULLETINS 


Firms Operating Under Agreement Must 
Sign Up Before July 31—Producers to 
Be Protected Against Unfair Margins 


The United States Grain Corporation 
on July 16 sent the following bulletin to 
its zone agents respecting delay in execu- 
tion of contracts which the Grain Cor- 
poration is undertaking with all trades 
dealing in wheat and wheat flour: 

“Proposed trade contracts will not be 
accepted by the United States Grain, Cor- 
poration after July 31 except in special 
cases on recommendation of zone vice- 
presidents and upon approval by central 
Office. 

“License regulations eens deal- 
ers not under contract control, later to 
be promulgated, will probably include a 
rule which will require restitution to the 
producer in the event of purchases be- 
ing made on an unfair buying margin. 
Decisions under this rule, it is likely, 
will be retroactive. Under the trade 
contracts proposed, the restitution rule is 
not retroactive, but protection is secured 
the producer by the contract agreement 
to follow the Grain Corporation decision 
at once on complaint of the producer at 
the time wheat is offered for sale.” 

PREMIUMS AND GUARANTEED PRICE 

The United States Grain Corporation 
has nctified its zone agents throughout 
the country that there will be no ad- 
vancing premium over the guaranteed 
price of wheat imposed by Julius Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, before 
Aug. 15, since the movement from the 
farms does not warrant the increase and 
the Grain Corporation has been able to 
make only small purchases. About that 
date the Wheat Director will make an- 
other review of .the situation, and make 
an announcement concerning the placing 
of a premium. 








Trading Resumed in Winnipeg 

Winnireco, Man., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram )—The opening of option trad- 
ing in Winnipeg wheat on Monday was 
not marked by any special feature. 
Trading included October and Decem- 
ber. The opening price was $2.20 for 
October delivery. The market now 
stands at the equivalent of the old fixed 
price. There were very few sales. 

A. H. Batter. 





Wheat Movement Under Way 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The expected big wheat 
movement in the Southwest is now well 
under way, with receipts of nearly 1,000 
cars here yesterday, and about 400 today. 
There is a surprisingly good cash demand 
echoed in high premiums, with particular- 
ly heavy premiums for choice dark wheat. 
It is believed, however, that the latter 
does not echo actual mill demand, but is 
being bid to fill early sales of dark, heavy 
wheat flour. Demand still is sluggish, 
with eset firm but not quotably 


change 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Millers and Grain Dealers Agree 
PortLanp, Orecon, J % PE isn 
Telegram)—The North Pacific Millers’ 
Association and the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association have agreed on an 
allowance of 4%4c per sack for bad or- 
der sacks, and 111,¢ for resacks. 
W. C, Trrrary. 


GRAIN CORPORATION GAIN 


Mr. Barnes Issues Statement Explaining 


In reference to a dispatch from Wash- 
ington reporting some criticism of the 
fact that the Grain ef, reg in 22 
months’ operation ending July 1 last, had 
recorded a profit of about $23,000,000, 
Julius Barnes has issued the following 
statement: 

“I have no direct advice from any 
members of Congress of any criticism as 
to the operating statement made by the 
Grain Corporation, except a number of 
favorable letters that this agency of the 
government, for one at least, was able to 
conduct its business without loss. Of the 
$23,000,000 carried forward as earned 
surplus, substantially $4,500,000 was ex- 
cess profits made by the mills during the 
crop-year 1917-18 and required to be 
refunded. 

“The general protection to the public 
in flour prices.is not represented at all 
by the excess profits required to be re- 
funded, but by the deterrent that such 
refund of excess profits would be forced, 
thus keeping flour prices continuously 
throughout the year at a fair relation of 
the stabilized wheat price. 

“The Grain Corporation used of the 
funds of the national Treasury, as ca 
ital, substantially $50,000,000, for e 
first year, and $150,000,000 in the last 
year. This was money borrowed from 
the people in the form of war bonds, 
and on which the national government 
was paying interest. We conceived it 
proper to earn interest on that money 
while set aside for our use, and $10,000,- 
000 of the $23,000,000 reported was in- 
terest on national capi employed in 
this business. 

“During those two years neutrals not 
associated with us in war had no scruples 
in requiring us to pay very high ocean 
freights for the products which they had 
to sell, namely, their vessel-carriage. We 
had a sound conception that, this being 
true, it was proper to conduct our sales 
to neutrals on a basis of moderate 
profits. 

“The Grain Corporation bought and re- 
sold, largely overseas, nearly $2,000,000,- - 
000 worth of goods, and the net profit 
secured in this vast business was ¥% of 
1 per cent, or $9,000,000, making up the 
balance of the $23,000,000 reported 
earned. More than that, the Grain Cor- 
poration was peculiarly fortunate in not 
having lost a dollar by fire and in excep- 
tional freedom from marine sinkings. 
This fortunate outcome is a factor in 
making the final profit result. 

“The comment quoted in Washington 
would seem to indicate there is some con- 
fusion as to the activities of the Grain 
Corporation recorded up to July 1, last, 
and the responsibility put upon the Grain 
Corporation for the coming crop which 
is just commencing to move. For two 
years it has not been a question of the 
Grain Corporation holding the price of 
wheat at the guaranty level so much as 
preventing it from soaring above that 
fair-price level, and this was done quite 
successfully in the protection of all our 
people, both producer and consumer,— 
until within the last three months, when, 
with insufficient power and with a crop 
evidently under the estimates, wheat 
prices have ruled somewhat above the 
government bering basis, and even today 
are above the level at which the govern- 
ment will buy. 

“The impression quite prevalent ‘some 
few months ago that there were very 
large stocks of wheat which would press 
on the market without government inter- 
ference has given way to a better under- 
standing of the situation. Our new crop 
has shrunken very rapidly in its yw 
pects, and a better understanding of the 
large requirements abroad has created a 
better general understanding of the fact 
that probably the government fair-price 
level today is the fairest expression of 
the real value of wheat at present ob- 
tainable. 

“A large part of the wheat crop of 
this country and of the world is not yet 
secured, and the deterioration in crop 
prospects for the past 30 days in America 
and abroad has been very marked. I cer- 
tainly hope this deterioration will be 
checked shortly, for it seems quite ap- 
parent that we have no longer a burden- 
some wheat supply in the world.” 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 31,180 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 19) was 266,015 bbls, against 
255,360 in 1918, 165,850 in 1917, and 380,- 
620 in 1916. 

a * 

The only feature to the flour market 
is that more mills are quoting for new- 
crop shipment. City mills ask approxi- 
mately $11.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. 
Minneapolis, for new-crop standard pat- 
ent, shipment within 30 to 60 days. For 
a blend of old.and new wheats, shipment 
within 15 to 30 days, $12.25 bbl is asked. 
For guaranteed old-crop patent, prompt 
shipment ex-storehouses in East, $12.50, 
Minneapolis, is asked. 

There seems to be a revival of inter- 
est on the part of some of the trade, and 
buying is more general. Bookings are 
still light, but the fact that mills are 
able to quote for new-crop shipment gives 
buyers a basis to work upon. That there 
will be a material decline from the pres- 
ent level is doubted. 

Adverse crop news from the North- 
west has had a stiffening effect. There 
seems to be no doubt that the spring 
wheat crop has suffered considerable im- 
pairment, and millers are not aggressive 
sellers of flour until something definite 
is known as to the size of the crop. Old 
orders on books are sufficient to keep 
the mills running at about present ca- 
pacity for a little while. It is not ex- 
pected that =~ begin grinding full 
capacity much before Sept. 1. 

Advancing wheat premiums have caused 
some mills to raise their asking prices 
on old flour. Current quotations follow: 
standard patent $12@12.50 bbl, and bak- 
ers patent $11.60@11.90, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $9.25@9.50, and second 
clear $6.25@7, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

Wheat feeds continue remarkably 
strong. Inquiry is brisk for prompt ship- 
ment, but the trade is also buying for 
deferred and season shipment. As pre- 
dicted a week ago, standard middlings 
have reached $50 ton, and have already 
passed this mark. 

Jobbers think they can see an improved 
demand for bran, and this grade also is 
slightly higher for the week. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are keeping pace with 
the advance in standard middlings. 

Resellers in the East apparently have 
about reached the end of their supplies, 
and traders there are again inquiring 
for prompt shipment. ere is also a 
sharp demand from the Southeast, cen- 
tral states and other sections of the 
country. Prices have now reached a level 
where the speculators are afraid to take 
hold. While some look for values to re- 
main at around present levels, at the 
same time, from the fact that winter 
wheat mills are beginning to offer new- 
crop feed in volume, a reaction would not 
be surprising. 

Mills quote bran at $388@39 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $49@51; flour middlings, 
$54@55; red dog, $59.50@60; rye mid- 
dlings, $48,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Latter quotation is nominal, 
since mill naming same has no rye mid- 
dlings to sell. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,495 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 19 they made 116,035 
bbls of flour, against 28,555 in 1918. 

Sixty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 700 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 975 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation July 22: 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co, A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C and 
E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS, 


For the week ended Saturday, July 19, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .... 878 259 664 2,074 971 
Duluth ........- 113 2 *56 904 103 
Totals ........ 986 261 720 2,978 1,074 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... vee oe > rr 
Totals ....s.0% 986 261 720 2,999 1,074 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to July 19, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1916-16 





Minneapolis ..101,933 72,152 103,547 156,890 
Duluth ....... 90,145 *17,044 24,456 97,363 
Totals ...... 192,078 89,196 128,003 254,253 


Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... seaee 9,279 12,587 





Totals ...... 192,078 89,196 137,282 266,790 


*Includes Canadian, 

















Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 1,008 56 934 7,715 1,669 
Duluth..... 285 5 *273 7,933 162 

Totals.... 1,293 61 1,207 15,648 1,831 
BU. OS ccc eas: ce OR 91 

Totals.... 1,293 61 1,207 15,995 1,922 


*Includes Canadian. 
COMPARATIVE MILLFEED PRICES 


A year ago, millfeed prices were con- 
trolled by the Food Administration and 
did not reflect the law of supply and de- 
mand, Consequently, a comparison of 
prices then with those ruling today is in- 
teresting. On today’s market bran is 
approximately $12.50, standard middlings 
$22.50, flour middlings $27.50 and red 
dog $34, ton higher than a year ago. 
Some feel that the peak has about been 
reached. 

WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 

Old wheat is getting very scarce at 
Minneapolis and, with demand good, pre- 
miums have advanced sharply. No. 1 
dark is quoted at $2.87@2.90 bu on track, 
Minneapolis, and No. 1 northern at $2.75 
@2.85. 

Some southwestern wheat has already 
been worked in this market, but bids to- 
day ‘are fully 5c below asking prices. 
Shippers quote No. 1 dark at $2.45@2.47 
bu, delivered here, with local millers bid- 
ding $240@2.42 for guaranteed dark 
wheat. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS ABNORMALLY HIGH 

The linseed market is _ sensationally 
strong. Scarcity of seed, poor outlook 
for the crop in the Northwest and in- 
creasing demand from abroad for oil 
cake are all factors in the strength. Dur- 
ing the week, flaxseed on track at Min- 
neapolis has sold at upwards of $6 bu. 
Public and elevator stocks are light, and 
with linseed mills running to their limit, 
there is keen competition for seed of- 
ferings. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
general, British and continental import- 
ers are taking every pound of cake of- 
fered, and are advancing their bids al- 
most daily. Sales of cake have been 
made at around $81 ton, f.o.b. Minnea 
olis, to British importers. Under 
cireumstances, it is not surprising that 


oil meal quotations have again been ad- 
vanced, time to $81.50@82.50 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, or about $6.50 
ton for the week. 


OSCEOLA MILL LICENSE REVOKED 

The Enforcement Division of the 
United States Grain Corporation on July 
15 revoked the license of the Osceola 
Mill & Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, for 
alleged profiteering. It is claimed that 
the company made profits of about $12,- 
000 over and above the 25c bbl on flour 
and 50c ton on feed allowed under the 
agreement made with the Food Adminis- 
tration. The company operates a rye mill 
at Osceola, Wis., and a 500-bbl wheat 
flour mill at Fairmount, N. D; also a 
string of about a dozen elevators in the 
Northwest. 

C. C. Ladd, president of the Osceola 
Mill & Elevator Co., claims that the prof- 
its alleged to have been made were more 
than offset by losses sustained in mill- 
feed transactions early in the crop year. 
At the time these contracts were entered 
into, the company’s Fairmount mill was 
being remodeled. By the time it was 
ready for operation, it was unable to run 
full capacity, on account of a ruling by 
the Food Administration, and the com- 
pany was unable to fill its feed contracts 
on time. For this reason, and through a 
sharp advance in the market, it lost on 
these contracts an amount about equal 
to the sum alleged by the Enforcement 
Division to have been unlawfully made. 

The Osceola Mill & Elevator Co. on 
July 18 paid the $12,000 to the Enforce- 
ment Division under protest. The books 
of the company are now being checked 
up and, if found in order, a new license 
will be issued at once, allowing it to re- 
open its various plants. 

MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 

The State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minn., will consider bids this week on 
the following supplies to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 next: straight 
flour, 1,510 bbls; graham, 124; rye, 63; 
whole-wheat, 25; corn meal, 170. Bran, 
47 tons; standard middlings, 37. 

CHANGE AT LITTLE FALLS MILL 

M. L. Hallowell, Jr., of Minneapolis, 
formerly with the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., but more recently with the Bald- 
win Flour Mills, has purchased an inter- 
est in the mill at Little Falls, Minn. This 
mill has been operated by J. W. Stephen- 
son under the name of the Northwestern 
Milling Co. 

The company has now been incorporat- 
ed under the same name, with $200,000 
capital stock. The incorporators are J. 
W. Stephenson president, M. L. Hallo- 
well, Jr., vice-president and secretary, 
and Harry Weimer treasurer. 


8ST. PAUL MILL INCORPORATED 


The Semola Milling Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been incorporated, with $500,- 
000 capital stock. ‘The company takes 
over the mill and the business of the so- 
called Minnesota Milling & Cereal Co. 
The mill has been increased to 500 bbls 
capacity and is to be ready for operation 
on the new crop. It will grind durum 
wheat exclusively. 

CARGILL ELEVATOR CO. 

The Cargill Elevator Co., of North Da- 
kota, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
has filed articles of incorporation in Min- 
nesota. The capital stock is given at 
$300,000. The principals are John H. 
MacMillan president, A. S. Cargill sec- 
retary, and E, S. Mooers treasurer. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Screenings are very scarce, and $1@2 
ton higher for the week. 

Mixed feed is quoted at $48 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are strong and scarce. Choice 
gy are readily salable at 68@70c bu, 

ulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis jobbers quote season ship- 
ment bran at $45.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
delivered Boston rate points. 

A car of new Minnesota winter wheat 
was received in Minneapolis Monday of 
this week, and sold at $2.40 bu. 

Recent changes in the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co.’s mill have in- 
creased the capacity to 1,200 bbls daily. 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
millers and grain dealers of Valleyfield, 
Quebec, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 
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H. H. Arendall, of Minneapolis, is 
again with the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., and will represent it in north- 
western territory. 


The Holdingford (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock. The company owns and op- 
erates a 70-bbl mill. 


A. E. Gutteridge, president A. E. Gut- 
teridge & Co. feed and grain dealers, 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis this week call- 
ing on feed shippers. 


The Mississippi elevator in Minneap- 
olis, a terminal house of 600,000 bus ca- 
pacity, has been taken over by the re- 
cently organized Sterling Grain Co. 


H. J. Guernsey, formerly in the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is now occupying a similar position 
with the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneap- 
ojis. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has taken out a building permit cov- 
ering an addition to its wheat-cleaning 
house. It calls for an expenditure of 
$25,000. 

Cotton flour bags have advanced $20 
in the last few days, and are quoted at 
$256 for the standard 98-lb size and $171 
for 49-lb size per M, printed, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


A. M. Blaisdell, secretary of the Blais- 
dell Milling Co., Minneapolis, was op- 
erated on this morning in a local hos- 
pital for gall stones. His condition is 
favorable. 


The Terminal Grain Corporation, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has ordered two 500-bu Mor- 
ris grain driers from the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. for the elevator it has under 
construction. 


A big delegation of Minneapolis grain 
traders is at Washington this week to 
protest against the proposed discontinu- 
ance of transit wutdlegss at Minneapolis 
and advance in rates from country points 
to this market. 


William Almour, salesman for the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
died at his home in Minneapolis, July 20. 
Mr. Almour was formerly connected with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three sons. The 
funeral, which is to take place Wednes- 
day afternoon, is to be in charge of the 
Masonic order. 


A. J. Strouts, T. E. Sands and J. A. 
Parker have been appointed the grain 
control committee at Minneapolis to han- 
dle the coming crop. The committee is 
at work today drawing up its plans, and 
hopes to make announcement within the 
next few days as to what method will be 
followed. The blanket permit system in 
use a year ago will probably be adopted 
again this year. 





The Sugar Situation 

The sugar situation is very serious. 
There is a scarcity of supplies; refiners 
are sold ahead and are turning down or- 
ders for September shipment. Dealers 
look for very high prices to rule during 
the next month. 

The United States Sugar Equalization 
Board has advised refiners to discontinue 
until further notice all sales of refined 
sugar for export. This action should have 
important results in conserving sugar for 
domestic consumption. 

Deliveries of refined sugar to the do- 
mestic trade during the week were much 
larger than during the corresponding 
week for the last five years. 

While raw sugars have arrived during 
the week in large quantities they have 
not been as large as the refiners had 
hoped, but have been sufficient to keep 
the refineries in full operation. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., un- 
der date of July 18, quoted confectioner’s 
granulated sugar at 9.30c per fb, in bar- 
rels, f.0.b. New York; coarse granulated 
9.15¢, and fine granulated at 9c. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mplis—7_ -——Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1928 


July 16... 95 49 28 ++ 163 27 

July 17 ... 114 26 13 a 89 27 

July 18 ... 162 49 9 «+ 116 15 

July 19 ... 171 41 8 ts Wee 42 

July 21... 211 58 17 1 107 27 

July 22 ... 179 60 13 o* 53 
Totals,... 922 * 289 88 1 474 191 
*Holiday. 
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There was a much better demand for 
flour this week, although the steady buy- 
ing that will come with more certainty 
of the amount of good wheat grown and 
the price at which it will sell has not yet 
started. Millers uniformly say they are 
selling “as much flour as they want to.” 
Both buyers and sellers are simply wait- 
ing for more information regarding this 
year’s crop, and until this comes, sales 
will probably be made in spurts as at 
present, 

Some account is given in another col- 
umn of the amount of milling wheat com- 
ing to market or expected, the general 
conclusion being that there will be a 
larger than usual amount of low-grade. 
The big question in the trade this week 
was as to whether there would be any 
premium; it has changed now to a ques- 
tion of how much the premium will be. 

With these premiums in sight, quota- 
tions for new-crop flour are made at last 
week’s figures with a very firm under- 
tone. Patents are quoted at $10.50@11, 
in cotton 98’s, basis Missouri River rate 
points. Straights, which comprise most 
of the sales, are quoted at $9.75@10.25. 
It is noticeable that there has been little 
variation from these figures the past 
three weeks. First clears range $8@9; 
second clears, $7@7.50. 


* #*# 


There is an active demand for mill- 
feeds of all kinds. Owing to the fact 
that a smaller number of mills than ex- 
pected have started operation on the new 
crop, the offerings are lighter and, in the 
face of good demand, prices the past 
week have averaged $1 ton advance. With 
the exception of the extreme Southwest, 
which is being supplied by local mills, 
demand is good from all sections. 

Gray shorts for July shipment are 
quoted at $51@54 ton in 100-lb sacks; 
$48@50 is asked for August shipiments. 
Brown shorts sell at $48@50. Demand 
for bran, especially from the larger deal- 
ers, continues strong. Orders for July 
shipment are taken at $36@37 ton, with 
August shipments going at the lower 
figure. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....c.cccesesecs 27,300 33 
L@Ot WOOK ..cccccccccccase 19,000 23 
Y@OP OBO. diccwevcvenciacs 69,300 84 
TWO years ABO ...seeeesses 47,200 65 


SOUTILWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 421,470 132,316 $1 
Last week ....... 425,970 99,834 23 
Year ago ........ 318,120 244,533 74 
Two years ago... 262,780 128,820 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,650 bbls this week, 1,600 last week, 
none a year ago and 7,355 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 29 reported do- 
pea business good, 34 fair, and 11 
slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000. bbls, 
ity, compared. with 10051 bbls, or 41 per 
ity, compa: or Tr 
cent, last week, ’ fi 


WHEAT MOVEMENT INCREASES 


The movement of new wheat to market 
made substantial gain the past week, and 
the volume already is sufficient to create 
some talk of car shortage in the interior. 
The quality of the new grain is generally 
disappointing. Without doubt a very 
large percentage of southwestern wheat 
will be light in test. The berry ripened 
too quickly, and is more or less shriveled. 
Flour yields undoubtedly will run high. 

Reports on the flour and bread making 
— of the wheat are still inconclusive. 

ome samples of flour are fine, showing 
full content of gluten of such quality as 
to produce a highly satisfactory bread 
yield and an excellent quality loaf. Oth- 
er samples are rather flabby. Color is 
qanvelly good. 

Demand for wheat from mill buyers is 
excellent, with especial emphasis on the 
call for the choicer and heavier dark 
wheat, which continues to sell at heavy 
premiums over the government basis. 
Substantial quantities of wheat are being 
taken for shipment to central and eastern 
states mills, and the Northwest is an ac- 
tive buyer. 

NEBRASKA’S WHEAT YIELD 

In spite of the same factors that have 
cut down the yield in all winter wheat 
states, Nebraska still expects to produce 
a record crop this year. The increased 
acreage will, according to the report of 
the state board of agriculture, make up 
for the smaller yield per acre. The re- 
port was made up from estimates made 
by county agents during the early har- 
vest, and makes the total about 25 per 
cent less than earlier estimates. A fore- 
cast. of 67,725,000 bus is made, compared 
to 33,478,000 last year and 66,618,000 in 
1915. 

As in states farther south, the wet 
spring followed by the sudden change to 
hot weather combined to reduce the yield. 
As in Kansas, the quality of the wheat 
will vary greatly. . 


KANSAS CITY MILLS RAISE WAGES 

The following schedule of mill wages 
was put into effect by the larger Kansas 
City mills, effective July 14: second mill- 
ers, $175 per month; grinders, 662,c per 
hour; bolters, 56%c; oilers, 5114c; roll 
tenders, 5114c; sweepers, 45c; head pack- 
ers, 65c; feed packers, 56% c; packers, 
60c; truckers, 50c; second engineers, 60c; 
firemen, 57c; scoopers, 60c; warehouse 
foremen, 65c; car checkers, 524,c. 

The new schedule represents an in- 
crease of about 5c per hour in most in- 
stances, but is somewhat higher than that 
in some cases. The relatively high pay 
to grain scoopers was occasioned by the 
adoption of a 60c scale by the terminal 
elevators here. The latter were faced 
with a strike threat by the union of 
elevator employees, but refused to sign 
a closed-shop agreement presented to 
them. 

Reports were current early in the week 
that the Flour Mill Workers’ Union 
planned to call a strike at one of -the 
Kansas City mills, and later that the 
same action was contemplated against the 
Waggoner-Gates mill at Independence, 
Mo., a suburb. Men at the latter plant, 
however, refused to strike. It is cur- 
rently reported that the international 
union plans to force closed-shop condi- 
tions upon mills of this district, but the 
majority of mill workers are undoubtedly 
quite indifferent to the union, and not 
much headway is being made. 

Aside from the Pacific Coast, the rate 
of mill wages in Kansas City is believed 
to be the hi t in the country, consid- 
erably exceeding the current Minneapolis 
scale and running $1 a day or more high- 
er than at interior points. 


CORN MILLERS WORRIED 
With corn selling at record high prices 
and with little probability of any great 


reduction soon, corn millers have little 
hope for better conditions. No. 2 white 
corn sold this week for $2.02. The future 
market shows the same tendency to soar. 
September corn is selling at $1.94, and 
December at $1.64. These prices make 
the cost of meal about the same as that 
of medium grade flour. The general im- 
pression among the trade is that no great 
revival of interest in corn products can 
be expected until the 1920 crop is har- 
vested. 

The high prices have cut off the greater 
part of the trade with the South. There 
is a fair demand from the East and for 
export, however, and mills continue to 
run on short time. Standard meal is sell- 
ing at $4.45@4.50 per 100 lbs in cotton 
sacks; pearl meal, $4.50@4.60; cream 
meal, $4.60@4.70. 


KANSAS MILL EXPANDS 


The Clyde (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. this week let a contract to the 
Wolf Co. through Stolzfus Brothers, 
southwestern agents, for equipment for 
a 600-bbl flour and 200-bbl corn mill. 
Construction work on a new six-story 
fireproof concrete building to house the 
new plant will start at once. 

The mill will be ball-bearing through- 
out, and will be electrically driven. 


CHARLES T, NEAL BACK TO OMAHA 


Charles T. Neal, formerly in the grain 
trade here, but second vice-president and 
zone agent for the Grain Corporation at 
Omaha, Neb., for several months prior 
to his assignment to Europe on special 
service for the Food Administration, was 
here this week on his way back to Omaha, 
where he will resume his duties as_ zone 
agent. Mr. Neal spent much of his time 
while abroad at Hamburg, where he exer- 
cised important executive and adminis- 
trative authority in connection with re- 
opening foodstuffs traffic through that 
port. 

WHEAT INSPECTION RECORD 


The general character of the new-crop 
wheat so far arrived in this market is 
indicated by the following figures cover- 
ing wheat inspection by the Kansas Grain 
Inspection Department, July 11 to 17, 
inclusive: 

Hard wheat, No. 1, 26 cars; No. 2, 
243; No. 3, 179; No. 4, 56; No. 5, 6; sam- 
ple, 5. Dark hard No, 2, 12 cars; No. 3, 
4; No. 4, 1. Yellow hard, No. 1, 4 cars; 
No. 2, 19; No. 3, 4; No. 4, 4. Red wheat, 
No. 1, 85 cars; No. 2, 360; No. 3, 119; 
No, 4, 34; No. 5, 3; sample, 4. Mixed 
wheat, No. 1, 4 cars; No. 2, 88; No. 3, 
54; No. 4, 8; No. 5, 2; sample, 2. 

It will be noted that, out of the total 
receipts of 1,326 cars, 841 graded No. 2 
or better. 

NOTES 

The 40 employees of the Kansas City 
office of the Grain Corporation were giv- 
en an outing Thursday at a fishing and 
bathing resort near here, by D. F. Piaz- 
zek, zone agent for this district. 

J. H. Fair, manager of the Kramer- 
Fair Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, 
has disposed of his interest in that con- 
cern to S. P. Kramer and J. M. Blair. 


Frank E. Kramer, son of S. P. Kramer, - 


has been appointed manager. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City the first of the 
week on his return from a trip to the 
East. He also attended the meeting at 
Chicago which resulted in the formation 
of the Millers’ Export Association. 

A number of southwestern millers this 
week had cables from Finland asking for 
offers on flour in quantities up to 50,000 
bags. The cables stated that direct im- 
port had been permitted by the Finnish 
government. Business was, of course, 
impossible, because of the American ex- 
port restrictions. 

W. C. Tench, until recently with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.,*in charge of 
Pittsburgh territory, now with the sales 
department of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, arrived in town this week 
and will spend several weeks at the com- 
oa be head office. Mr. Tench will move 

is family to Kansas City in the autumn. 

The Board of Trade today voted to 
make permanent the commission rules 
originally established in 1917. The com- 
mission rate on consignments is 1 per 
cent, with a minimum of Ic per bu, with 
a reduction of 25 cent from these 
rateg between members themselves, but 


with a minimum of 1%c bu on buying 
and shipping orders. 

B. B. Hunt, of Hunt Bros. Milling 
Co., Pleasant. Hill, Mo., is to be inter- 
ested with George L. Davis in a new 
rain concern to be styled the Hunt-Davis 

rain Co. Mr. Davis this week bought 
the membership in the board of trade of 
N. J. Simonds, formerly of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., new retired 
and living at Los Angeles. : 

Frank G. Crowell, for the last two 
years first vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and formerly 
with the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 
City, was here this week. Mr. Crowell 
will remain with the corporation until 
some time next month or until the new 
wheat movement is well started, and will 
re-enter the grain business here next fall. 

Announcement was made this week of 
the cancellation of the license of the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, The action is technical, result- 
ing from inability of the mill manage- 
ment and Auditor Dudley, of the Divi- 
sion of Enforcement, to agree on the 
amount of refund under the millers’ vol- 
untary agreement. The milling company 
has at all times stood ready to pay any 
overage properly determined to be due 
by a proper audit. ; 

The Seaboard Milling Co. Kansas 
City, this week found itself in possession 
of an interesting and profitable side line 
to its milling business. A 170-ton ice 
plant, which formed a part of the Im- 
perial brewery property, which it pur- 
chased as a mill site, has been put in or- 
der and is being operated at maximum 
capacity, The product is sold at a flat 
price to a distributing company. The 
Seaboard company expects to have its 
blender completed in about 30 days and 
its 1,200-bbl flour mill in operation in 
the early autumn. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 19.—Although 
the flour business was a little better this 
week, sales are not what they generally 
are at this time of the year. Mills are 
offering 95 per cent flour at $10.40@ 
10.85, 100 per cent at 10c less, and short 
patents at $10.90@11.40, ‘basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. Soft winter wheat first patents, - 
$10.60@10.80; 95 per cent, $10.20@10.40; 
extra fancy, $9.85,—bulk. Some of the 
trade claims having had quotations, a few 
days prior to the above, as low as $9.85, 
bulk, for 95 per cent. 

Corn flour is quoted at $4.60@5 per 
100 Ibs. There is a good demand for 
bran .and shorts for immediate shipment, 
while quotations for futures are 50c@$1 
less. 

New flour from Kansas and Oklahoma 
hard wheat is quoted by dealers at $10.50 
@11.30, and soft at $11@11.60. Corn 
meal $4.45, cream meal $4.55, grits $4.60, 
per 100 Ibs. 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 
4 cars; corn, 187; oats, 152; barley, 856. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 790,000 bus; 
corn, 28,000; oats, 52,500; barley, 1,655,- 
000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
barley, 160,553 bus. 


NOTES 

Among visitors was Frank H. Jones, 
of the Pinckneyville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

A statement was made by a representa- 
tive of San Francisco shippers that four 
ships carrying more than 1,500,000 bus 
white California barley for export to 
Great Britain have been sent out of New 
Orleans, which is now the principal ex- 
port point for this grain. i 

Grorct L. Ferry. 


Must Sign Agreement 

George S. Ward, president of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, calls attention of the trade to a 
circular received by him from the United 
States Grain Corporation, stating that 
the proposed contracts covering indemni- 
fication in the event of a lower wheat 
reselling price will have to be signed by 
July 31 if bakers wish to avail themselves 
of the privileges of this agreement. After 
that date an ee for a contract 
will have to be considered specially. 


Argentina, during the first four 
i ype 1919, exported 364,873 tons 
wheat, against 801,103 for the same pe-- 
riod in 1918; corn, 432,667 tons, com- 
pared with 173,874; flour, 63,797 tons, 
against 26,129 in 1918. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending July 19 was 
estimated at 20,500 bbls, or 70 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 21,500, or 
78 per cent, last week, 28,250, or 98 per 
cent, last year, and 16,250, or 56 per 
cent, in 1917. 

The volume of business done at pres- 
ent in Chicago by millers and flour deal- 
ers is far from normal. The lack of in- 
terest by buyers is attributed to a great 
extent to the samples of flour sent in 
from the Southwest, which were not very 
satisfactory. Some of the flour from 
Oklahoma and western Kansas is green, 
and not suitable for the general run of 
flour products. 

There is one pronounced feature, how- 
ever, this season, and that is the narrow 
range of quotations. A group of South- 
western millers in attendance at the 
millers’ meeting here Monday, probably 
a dozen in all, offered quotations, and 
there was not to exceed 25c bbl differ- 
ence. The range was $10.40@10.65, jute, 
Chicago, for 95 per cent patents. 

The news from the Northwest, and 
from reliable sources, to the effect that 
black rust is quite prevalent in parts of 
North and South Dakota has not stimu- 
lated conditions here. However, about 
the only noticeable volume of bookings 
is on flour from the Northwest. The 
trade seems to be of the opinion that old 
strong flour will hold its value as the 
season advances. Patents are quoted at 
$11.75@12.10, jute, Chicago, but are not 
very plentiful. 

There have been no quotations on new 
spring wheat flour. Some buyers look 
for the early quotations to come in fully 
75c bbl under the present prices, basing 
this on the price of wheat in the South- 
west. Mill representatives have been in 
Chieago the past week from Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri, offering new 
straights on the basis of $9.80@10.10, jute. 
Aside from one or two of the large crack- 
er manufacturers, there seems to be very 
little interest taken in the soft grades. 


MILLFEEDS ACTIVE 
Local millers could dispose of three 
times their output of feed, especially 
middlings and the heavier grades. The 
high values obtained for hogs and live 
stock have brought about a sudden influx 
of orders and inquiries from all sections, 
mainly from jobbers. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $40; winter bran, $41; spring 
wheat middlings, $50; winter middlings, 
$54; red dog, $60; rye middlings, $45,— 
in 100-lb sale. 
MR. DE GROAT WITH SOUTHWESTERN CO. 


Grant C, De Groat, Chicago, one of the 
best-known flour salesmen covering this 
territory and who has been with the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., for a number of years, has resigned 
his. position and will hereafter be asso- 
ciated with the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He will have practically ‘all of 
Illinois, except Chicago and the lower 
part, all of Indiana, and a part of Iowa. 

Mr. De Groat is at present covering 
the territory .with the new representa- 
tive for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Mr. Etheridge, of Peoria, Ill. In a week 
or so he will enter upon his new duties, 
and will engage three or four salesmen 
as his assistants. Mr. De Groat has prob- 
ably booked more flour for a Single mill 
in a year than any other salesman in 
this territory. 

DEATH OF LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Brief mention was made in these col- 
umns last week of the death of Louis 


Armstrong, millers’ agent, which occurred 
July 4, at his home in Chicago. Mr. 
Armstrong was born in Newton, Iowa, 
and was ‘53 years of age. He is survived 
by a widow and son, William, who will 
continue the business. Mr. Armstron 
resided in Davenport, Iowa, for severa 
years, where he was engaged in milling. 
He later came to Chicago and became a 
millers’ agent. Some eight years ago he, 
with others, installed machinery for the 
manufacturing of corn products on West 
Kinzie Street, but disposed of same and 
for several years he was a millers’ agent. 
Funeral services were held Wednesday, 
and were attended by many of the flour 
men of Chicago. Interment was at New- 
ton, Iowa. 
WINTER WHEAT AFFECTED BY RUST 

All reports indicate that the winter 
wheat crop is disappointing in yield and 
quality in a majority of the big states. 
In central Illinois 25 bus is a good aver- 
age for winter. Blight and rust have 
affected the crop. Heavy rains at bloom- 
ing period, combined with hot weather, 
prevented the heads from filling proper- 
ly. They look all right from a little dis- 
tance, but examination finds them only 
half filled. Fields of spring wheat in 
Illinois are being abandoned. 

A report from R. A. Moore of the Ag- 
ricultural College at Madison, Wis., to 
the Bureau of Markets at Chicago, says 
all fall-sown wheat in Wisconsin is badly 
affected by stem rust, and it is feared 
that it will spread to the spring wheat, 
although the bulk of the wheat in that 
state is marquis, which in previous years 
has escaped injury. 

LABOR TROUBLES INCREASING 

There was a walkout at the Interna- 
tional Harvester Works this week, and 
the plant has been closed indefinitely. 
No demands have been made upon the 
company, but the workers are talking of 
a closed shop. The company distributed 
$1,600,000 in bonuses to its employees last 
year, and has pursued the same course 
for 18 years. It also has a pension sys- 
tem, but the employees have ignored all 
the conditions and listened to labor agi- 
tators. 

The strike at the Corn Products Co.’s 
plant at Argo, Ill. is still on, but the 
strikers are not making headway. The 
company is grinding about 12,000 bus 
corn daily, while its normal capacity is 
65,000. 

PLENTY OF WHEAT FOR EVERY ONE 

An estimate of 1,229,000,000 bus wheat 
for the supplies of this season is made 
‘by the me | Trade Bulletin, based on 
an estimated September average of the 
wheat crop and present prospects sug- 
gesting 1,175,000,000 bus. Estimating 
food requirements of the United States 
at 525,000,000 bus, feed 100,000,000, 
there would be 604,000,000 for export, 
farm feeding and supplies carried over 
July 1, 1920. For the year ended. June 
30, consumption was estimated at 490,- 
000,000 bus, or 4.62 bus per capita. Av- 
erage consumption of whent for several 
years previous to the war was about 5.15 
bus per capita. This, on the basis of 
106,000,000 population, would make con- 
sumption 540,000,000 bus. 

NOTES — 

Board of Trade memberships are high- 
er, $8,500, net, to the buyer. 

D. W. Holmes, of the Blodgett-Holmes 
Co,, millers, Janesville, Wis., was here 
Monday on his way home after a motor- 
ing trip in the East. 

The Board of Trade has adopted the 
Minneapolis grading of barley, and No. 
2 is to be the contract grade. — This will 
necessitate trading in both new and old 
style. 

White corn millers were active buyers 
of corn here this week, paying as high 


as $2.03 for choice No. 2 white. - Yellow - 


corn was also picked up fairly at $1.951%, 
@1.981,. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada July 1, as given by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,713,00Q bbls, com- 
ag with 2,568,000 June 1, and 942,000 

uly 1, last year. Canada had 68,000 
bbls, or 1,000 more than last month. 

As soon as there is sufficient wheat ac- 
cumulated here for the government to 
become a buyer, it will begin operations. 
This may be within a week, should re- 
ceipts continue to increase as they have 
in the last week. Primary receipts of 
7,701,000 bus were above the average this 
week. 

Wheat Director Julius H. Barnes has 
ordered the wheat in the districts in Il- 
linois and Indiana that are affected with 
Australian “takeall” segregated and 
shipped to New York. It will be held 
there pending an investigation of its con- 
dition by experts of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

H. L. Beecher, treasurer Eagle Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., and A. L. 
Goetzmann, manager Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis., with two or three other 
millers from the Northwest, passed 
through Chicago Wednesday, on their 
way to Washington in connection with 
traffic matters pertaining to milling in 
the Northwest. 

Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., while in Chicago Thurs- 
day on his way East, stated that the 
company’s new wheat mill, which will 
have a capacity of 2,000 bbls, will be 
ready for operation about Aug. 15. The 
rye mill of 500 bbls capacity and wheat 
plant are being operated steadily. 

The quarterly meeting of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers’ 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., Chicago, 
was held Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. All officers and directors of 
the farmers were present, including 
George P. Urban, of Buffalo, who was 
recently made a director. All officers of 
the casualty company were present with 


the exception of W. L. Harvey, of New | 


Prague, Minn. 

The movement of winter wheat is in- 
creasing, and millers are securing good 
supplies at interior points. Arrivals at 
Chicago have been larger. The Grain 
Corporation has done no buying so far. 
Local millers have taken offerings in 
connection with elevator interests. East- 
ern millers have bought hard winters at 
1@9c over the basic price, the latter 
early in the week. Red winters were 
mostly 14@I1c over the basic. 

The responses received in the office of 
Secretary Husband from members re- 
garding the emergency call for an assess- 
ment on dues to take care of the extra 
expense involved due to Federation mat- 
ters the past year are very gratifying to 
the finance committee. Practically every 
letter received expresses an appreciation 
of the work being done through the Fed- 
eration, and says that the members are 
pleased to make the remittance asked for. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was rep- 
resented by James E. Cairnes, of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., at the hearing of the 
internal revenue collector at Washington 
last week on taxing export sales. There 
has been no tax on export sales, but some 
shippers have abused the ruling by in- 
serting in their bills of lading that the 
grain was for export, and. then localized 
the billing without notifying the Treas- 
ury department, thereby escaping the 
tax. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., July 19.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 10,- 
500 this week, representing 59 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 9,500, or 53 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
nothing. The rye flour production for 
the week was 3,320 bbls, compared with 
2,100 last week and 2,220 last year. 

There was no particular change in the 
flour situation this week. Mills operated 
about half-time, orders came from scat- 
tered territory, and there will probably 
be no increase in production until the 
new.crop moves freely. Mills have suf- 
ficient directions to prevent any accumu- 
lations. Stocks are only fair, most buy- 
ers awaiting new flour 
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ent were quoted at $12.60@12.75, and 
straight at $12@12.35, all in cotton 14's. 
Clears were slow, and there were some 
accumulations. Bakers have good sup- 
plies on hand. Prices ranged $9.50@ 
9.75, in cotton 1/’s. 

Offerings of southwestern patent were 
free. There has been some buying by 
bakers for future delivery, but most of 
the trade desires to see samples before 
making purchases. Jobbers anticipate an 
active trade, as stocks are light. Old- 
wheat flour was offered at $11.50@11.75, 
and new at $10.50@10.75, in jute. 

Rye flour dull, with few sales. Mill- 
ers are working on orders, and no busi- 
ness of volume is expected until the new 
crop begins to move. The cash situation 
is easier, and prices declined sharply this 
week. Millers have been buying only for 
immediate use. Inquiry from all sections 
dropped off. Pure was quoted at $8.15 
@9.60; straight, $7.25@8.10; dark, $5.75 
@6.25,—all in jute. 

There was very little demand for corn 
flour. Mills have sufficient on hand to 
supply all requirements at present. The 
call for corn meal was light, and de- 
mand for grits was slow. Prices were 
quoted at $4.75@5 for corn flour, $4.70 
for meal and $4.75 for grits, in 100-lb 
jutes. 

MILLFEED 


There was another advance, with of- 
ferings from mills exceptionally light. 
Most of them have nothing to offer for 
the balance of the month, and could sell 
freely for August at present prices, but 
do not care to book much ahead. Ship- 
pers have been doing a good business for 
August-September shipment, and do not 
look for any material decline in the mar- 
ket. Inquiry was good from all sections, 
and prospects are for a heavy business 
this fall, as stocks are low in all localities. 

Hominy feed sold at the highest price 
known, and all stock feeds advanced 
sharply. Gluten was up $5.20 ton. A 
liberal amount of southwestern feed is 
expected to move this way for eastern 
shipment. The state trade improved, 
country dealers buying freely in both 
straight and mixed cars with flour. There 
was an improved demand for choice 
wheat screenings. 

NOTES 

The Mauch Chunk took 150,000 bus 
oats to Buffalo this week, loading at 
elevator A. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
60,098 bus; corn, 88,150; oats, 1,053,368; 
barley, 869,730; rye, 404,532. 

John Hoheisel, Menasha, who recently 
purchased the major interest in the Men- 
asha Wholesale Co., flour and feed, has 
resold the interest to Louis Bojarski, a 
grocer of Menasha. 

Roy A. Taylor, Platteville, has been 
appointed state manager of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Iowa, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. He will make Platte- 
ville his headquarters for the present. 

The Riverside Mill & Elevator Co., 
Black River Falls, has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, to do a gen- 
eral flour, feed and grain business, by 
J. F. Dunn, P. W. Dickey and L. L. 
Dunn. 

The first car of new wheat arrived here 
Wednesday, from Humboldt, Ill. It 
graded No. 2 hard winter, moisture 13.4 
per cent, test weight 59.5 lbs, and sold 
at $2.40, 17c over basic, to J. B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Inc. 

Doral A. Bullock, Madison; widely 
known in the Wisconsin and Iowa milling 
trade as a flour salesman, died July 11, 
aged 48. He was born in La Grange, 
Ind., but for 25 years resided in Eau 
Claire and Madison, Wis. 

Seven new members were admitted to 
the Chamber of Commerce on July 15: 
David S. Baird, J. H. McKoane, C. E. 
McDonald, Earl L. Patterson, Joseph L. 
Leopold, Harry H. Flow, and A. S. Mar- 
tell. The board voted affirmatively on the 
10 recommendations contained in Refer- 
endum No, 28 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
the cutting of rye, barley and winter 
wheat was carried on with but’ slight in- 
terruptions until the heavy — showers 
caused a temporary lull in operations. 
Considerable rust has developed on bar- 
ley and oats, and frequent complaints 
are heard of small grains heading short. 
The -hay crop is one of the largest in 
years. H.'N. Witson. 
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CUTTING PRICES 


As might perhaps have been expected, 
the slowness with which new-crop busi- 
ness has opened up has resulted already 
in complaints of price-cutting coming in 
from many sources. The situation re- 
calls that of a year ago, and prevails in 
spite of the fact that there is no handi- 
cap of a fifty-fifty substitution pro- 
gramme this year to paralyze the soft 
wheat flour business. 

Buyers are still holding off. This 
policy is easily understood in the case of 
hard wheat flours while hard wheat is 
selling at a premium, and where buyers 
do not wish to repeat the experiences 
and losses of last year. It is not so 
easily understood in the case of soft 
wheat flours, where prices are based up- 
on the purchases of wheat at or below 
the guaranteed price. 

Apparently, buyers are convinced that 
there is little chance of any advance in 
flour prices. It was announced this week 
that there will be no advance in premium 
over the guaranteed wheat price before 
Aug. 15, when another review of the sit- 
uation will be made, so flour prices will 
not advance from that cause. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending July 
19 was 13,000, or 27 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 7,300, or 15 per cent, last 
week, 17,100, or 36 per cent, a year ago, 
5,200, or 11 per cent, two years ago, and 
21,700, or 45 per cent, three years ago. 

With the exception of one mill at To- 
ledo, all mills were grinding new-crop 
wheat this week. The other mill will 
start grinding next week. The amount 
of new-crop flour sales has been rather 
disappointing, but, nevertheless, some 
sales have been made. The experience of 
mills in this respect is somewhat varied, 
some having sold much more than others. 
It can probably truthfully be said that 
in no case have the sales been equal to 
what they formerly were in normal 
times under pre-war conditions, when 
direct exporting was possible. 

The demand for feed is the notable 
thing about the milling business right 
now. Buyers seem ready to buy at cur- 
rent prices for July-August shipment, in 
spite of impending increased output. 
With corn selling at $2 bu, millfeed 
prices do not seem high. Some of the 
millers expect to advance feed prices $2 
ton next week. 


KANSAS NEW-CROP BUSINESS AND PRICES 


Some business has been done in new- 
crop Kansas flour, but not so much as 
usual at this time of the year, due to the 
delayed movement of wheat and the pre- 
miums prevailing in the Southwest. Buy- 
ers do not believe in these premiums, 
and think they will hold for but a short 
time. Hence, purchases are for rather 
limited amounts. The range of prices is 
not so wide as usual. 

The lowest price of any sale on new- 
crop Kansas flour reported ‘at the meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Association of the 
Baking Industry at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
this week, was $10.40, 98’s, f.o.b. this 
territory, for 95 per cent flour. A com- 
mon quotation for this grade was $10.60 
@10.70, and from: that the price ranged 
as high as $11. Short patents were 30@ 
40c higher. At the end of the week, 
southwestern mills advanced their prices 
as much as 25c in a number of instances. 
Many of the quotations and sales were 
from ‘the smaller mills in the interior of 


Kansas. Sales are being made on the old 
terms, f.o.b. destination. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The situation in regard to new-crop 
wheat is mixed, and may be briefly sum- 
marized by saying. that both yields and 
quality are variable, and frequently not 
up to expectations. Some sections ap- 
pear to have fared much better than 
others, but it is now clear that there will 
be considerable light-weight, shrunken 
wheat, testing 50@56 lbs, and also more 
or less smutty wheat. Receipts by some 
of the mills show very little No. 1, with 
No. 2 and No. 3 predominating. Re- 
ceipts of wheat testing 60@61 lbs stand 
out on account of their rarity. The crop 
in this seetion is subject to considerable 
shrinkage both in quality and quantity, 
as seems to be the case everywhere. 

The weather has been favorable for 
corn and_ oats, which are believed to be 
making satisfactory progress. Harvest- 
ing conditions have so far been satisfac- 
tory, and threshing of wheat is now in 
progress all over the central states. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 64,560 bbls, 
for the week ending July 19 made 16,- 
732, or 26 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,545, or 10 per cent, last 
week, by eight mills of 61,560 bbls ca- 
pacity. 
BROKERAGE OF TWENTY CENTS 
There is a growing feeling among bro- 
kers of this section that the brokerage on 
flour should be advanced from 15 to 20c 
bbl. The cost of doing business—tele- 
phone and telegraph charges and travel- 
ling—has reached a point where lic no 
longer .seems adequate, and there is a 
movement on foot among brokers to se- 
cure 20c. A number of mills, on having 
the matter properly y— by the 
brokers, have consented to the advance. 
From the brokers’ point of view it seems 
that there should be no objection to this 
advance, so long as they are able to sell 
flour. They argue that the 5c makes very 
little difference to the mill, but that it 
means a great deal to the broker. 


over $539 FOR LOAD OF WHEAT 


The Suckow Co., Franklin, Ind., re- 
ceived this week the record load of wheat 
from Johnson County. The mill paid 
$539.50 for one truckload of wheat con- 
sees 251 bus, testing 60 Ibs, at $2.14 
u. 
Farmers of that section say the wheat 
is producing from 17 to 29 bus to the 
acre. Reports of receipts at several ele- 
vators show that the lowest test so far 
made of new wheat was 50 lbs to the bu. 


NOTES 


The bakery of the Lobaco Co., Louisa, 

Ky., burned this week. 
. C. B. Nieman, Nieman & Nieman, 
brokers, Cincinnati, was in Toledo on his 
way to attend the bakers’ convention at 
Cedar Point this week. 

J. R. Caldwell, secretary and manager 
The Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, 
Minn., was in Toledo and also at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, attending the bakers’ con- 
vention, last week. 

Toledo bakers advanced the price of 
bread at wholesale 1c a loaf this week. 
The advance was reflected by the retail- 
ers in marking the price up Ic. The 
wholesale price is now 9c and 13c. 

L. B. Eller, who represents the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co. in Ohio terri- 
tory, and who is widely acquainted in 
the bakery trade, has resumed his resi- 
dence at Colitimbus, Ohio, in order to be 
nearer to his trade. 

H. B. Blanton, Cincinnati, has taken 
on the account of the Claflin (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator.Co. to represent in this 


section. Mr. Blanton is a brother of J. 
H. Blanton, who represents the Wolfe 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, and they 
will have offices together in the Gerke 
Building. 

J. Lee Krumm, Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; H. -W. Colvin, Bay 
State Milling Co, and O. O. Gladen, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., representing the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, were in Toledo this week on their 
return from the bakers’ convention at 
Cedar Point. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 19.—Produc- 
tion of flour from the 1919 crop of wheat 
began in this city and parts of the state 
this week. Millers report that plenty of 
grain is available, but the output has not 
yet begun to approach the maximum, due 
for the most part to a holding off on the 
part of buyers. The mills in Indianap- 
olis report an output. of 4,654 bbls for 
the six days ended today, their capacity 
being 22,800. That compares with 1,602 
bbls last week, 2,850 for the correspond- 
ing week last year, and 3,800 in 1917. 

With the trade generally showing a 
tendency to delay purchasing as long as 
possible, millers hope that the Grain Cor- 
poration soon will begin buying for ex- 
port in considerable quantities. Only by 
such a course, they believe, can they be 
saved from loss, unless there should be a 
sudden change in the domestic situation. 
Evidence that stocks of flour are not 
large is shown by requests for prompt 
shipment of practically all orders given. 
For the most part, purchases are in small 
lots, induced, many think, by an ill- 
founded belief that prices will go lower. 

Soft winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $9.95@10.65 bbl, car lots, 98-lb cottons. 
Hard winter patents are offered at $10.65 
@10.75, and spring patents at $11.80@ 
11.90. . 

Wheat feed continues strong, with a 
tendency to advance. One Indianapolis 
miller expressed the belief that a range 
of $10 ton higher than present prices is 
in prospect. Middlings are quoted here 
at $56.50@57.50 ton, sacked, f.o.b., an 
advance of $1 over last week. Mixed 
feed is offered at $46.50@47.50, and bran 
at $42.50@43.50. 

In the corn-milling industry, demand is 
only fair. Receipts of corn in this city 
have been about equal to buying in the 
last few days. Grits are quoted at $4.74 
per 100 lbs, car lots, sacks included. Meal 
is offered at $4.69 and flour at $4.79. 
Hominy feed, in car lots, is still available 
at $68.90 ton, bulk, and $71.90, sacked. 

Inspections of grain by the Board of 
Trade for the week, and stocks in store, 
in bushels: 

INSPECTIONS 


In Out 

WORE 2 ccccccecvdinvses 728,000 19,000 
GEOR scnccespresetterdes 285,000 116,000 
CRB? ic ccsucestuses tivities 202,000 34,000 
|, RETO RURTE EER TTT 6,000 OL ccs 

STOCKS IN STORE 

Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
July 19, 1919. .136,210 566,000 162,000 3,900 
July 20, 1918.. 49,820 902,170 91,300 820 


July 19, 1917.. 7,040 336,275 25,200 1,000 


GOVERNMENT TO BUY INFECTED WHEAT 
Frank N. Wallace, Indianapolis, ento- 
mologist for the Indiana Conservation 
Commission, and W. A. Guthrie, Dupont, 
chairman of that body, have returned 


from Washington, where they conferred 


with the Federal Horticultural Board re- 
garding the Australian take-all disease, 
which has appeared in three counties of 
this state. 

Mr. Wallace is sending men to the in- 
fected areas to carry out a programme 
he submitted to the federal authorities, 
and which was approved. The Indiana 
experts have been consulted by the Ili- 
nois state entomologist and other officials 
with reference ta, the method of handling 
the disease. The United States authori- 
ties told the Illinois men they should fol- 
low the plans of this state. 

The Hoosier areas are under state 
quarantine, and wheat threshed from the 
infected fields must be disinfected under 
state supervision, straw and stubble must 
be burned, and other precautions fol- 
lowed, as set out in the rules approved. 

Mr. Guthrie has received a letter from 
Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, noti- 
fying him that all grain grown in the in- 


fected regions may be sold only to the - 


United States Grain Corporation at New 
York City. Farmers whose fields are un- 
der quarantine must send the grain in 


their own name, or several may pool their 
crops for shipment. The cars must be 
marked to indicate that they contain 
wheat from the infected areas and that 
the grain has received the prescribed 
treatment. 

While the price has not yet been set, 
nor can it be until the Corporation exam- 
ines the wheat as it arrives, it is believed 
by Mr. Barnes that a price near the mar- 
ket quotation will be paid. Mr. Wallace. 
will go to the regions affected, and in- 
form the farmers of the federal shipping 
directions. 


CROPS AND PROSPECTS 


Warm, dry weather continued during 
the week in Indiana. Temperatures av- 
eraged about two degrees above the nor-, 
mal for the state, and only local and 
scattered showers occurred. Some slight 
damage was done by hail and wind, while 
in parts of Noble County, reports to J. 
H. Armington, of the local weather bu- 
reau, shqwed frost. No damage, how- 
ever, was done. 

Threshing of wheat in the far southern 
counties is almost completéd, and it is 
more than half done in most parts of the 
central region. In the northern half it is 
getting well under way. The yield con- 
tinues only fair, much light grain being 
reported. Corn still is making 
progress, but rain is needed. Oats are 
turning out lighter than was expected 
earlier in the season. 


NOTES 


Special attention is being given to the 
inspection of scales used for weighing 
grain in Indiana. 

Fred Ruschaupt, of Shelby County, 
has bought 90 per cent of the stock of 
the New Palestine (Ind.) Elevator Co., 
which operates a mill and elevator. 


Bakers in Evansville have presented 
demands to the master bakers asking an 
eight-hour day, the abolishment of all 
nightwork, and a slight increase in wages. 

William P. Enley, Edwardsport, has 
bought the property of the Westphalia 
(Ind.) Elevator Co., the property being 
one of the largest of its kind in southern 
Indiana. 

The Indiana Brotherhood of Thresher- 
men, through William H. Newsom, its - 
president, has sent telegrams to all In- 
diana members of Congress, asking that 
a further effort be made to repeal the 
daylight saving law. 

The Roach-Rothenberger Milling Co., 
Delphi, has been incorporated, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture flour 
and other food articles. The directors 
are William Roach, Levi Rothenberger 
and Harry E. Roach. ° 

With the lifting of the trade ban with 
Germany by the allied powers, the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Indianapolis, is plan- 
ning to resume its trade with customers 
in that nation. The Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, also will renew its 
business relations there as soon as pos- 
sible. 

F. Draper McCrea, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
working in the southern part of the state, 
in connection with county agricultural 
agents, to-destroy barberry bushes. Pur- 
due University agricultural experts also 
have been conducting an active campaign 
throughout Indiana to the same end. 

Work was started in Indianapolis this 
week for a 25-car capacity transfer grain 
elevator, to be built by the Springer- 
McComas Grain Co. on the Belt Railroad. 
J. A. McComas, head of the concern,’ said 
the elevator and equipment would cost 
$60,000 and the entire investment in the 
project will be between $80,000 and $100,- 
000. It will be for both public and pri- 
vate use, of concrete construction, with 
four stands of elevators of 60,000 bus an 
hour capacity each. 

The Atlas Mills & Elevator, Vincennes, 
owned for half a century by James and 
Scott Emison, have been sold to O. T. 
Stout, Indianapolis, and John Stout, 
Memphis, Ind. The plant has a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls of flour daily. The sale was 
necessary in order that the estate of 
James Emison might be properly dis- 
tributed. Scott and Meina: Emison, 
who have been associated in the Atlas 
mills, will continue the Baltic mills, which 
have been operated in connection with 
those disposed of. The Stouts also own 
mills at Paoli, French Lick and Memphis, 
Ind, Epwarp H. Zieonen., 
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A striking feature in the flour situa- 
tion this week was a wide difference in 
opinion on the question of values. This 
was probably due largely to a feeling of 
uncertainty in many quarters over the 
question of the quality of the new hard 
winter wheat crop, as well as over the 
delay in the movement. 

Moreover, leading authorities on the 
international end of the situation dif- 
fer on the question of world-supplies. 
George Broomhall, the English atthor- 
ity, advanced the opinion that if the Ca- 
nadian crop turns out as large as hoped 
for, the allied nations can secure suf- 
ficient food supplies for their require- 
ments outside of the United States. Some 
are relying largely on the big supplies in 
Australia and Argentina. 

Julius Barnes was of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the deterioration which has 
apparently taken place in the American 
crop outlook may result in such a large 
loss in the American yield that the world 
may find that there is no surplus. At 
any rate, no one seemed to know just 
what to expect in the way of future price 
developments and interest was directed 
largely to the opening of the wheat mar- 
ket in Winnipeg on Monday which it was 
thought would in a measure determine 
America’s ideas on this subject. 

Trade in flour during the week was 
somewhat restricted, largely on account 
of an attempt by mills to advance prices. 
This was noticeable both in old and new 
flours. Some of the southwestern mills 
declare that the wheat is not of as good 
quality as expected, that it will take more 
wheat to make a barrel of flour, and that 
prices should be relatively higher. The 
fact that new flour is not moving as early 
as expected turned the channel of buying 
toward old flour, especially on spot and 
for near-by shipment. 

Buyers here were not inclined to fol- 
low the advance asked by the mills, and 
when late in the week several of the big 
mills reduced their figures they were able 
to secure fairly good orders, as consum- 
ers were willing to pay the old range. 

Prices ranged: spring patents, $11.75 
@12.25; first spring clears, $9.50@10.25; 
winter straights, old $11@11. 25, new $10 
@10.25; Kansas straights, old $11.75@ 
12, new $10.65@11; Kansas short patents, 
$11@11.50; rye, $8@8.75,—all in jute. 


QUAKER OATS CO. TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Quaker Oats Co., 
at a special meeting last week, voted to 
increase the authorized common and pre- 
ferred stocks from $15,000,000 to $5. 
000,000 each. Preferred stockholders of 
record July 16 will receive the right to 
subscribe to the new preferred in pro- 
portion Ps one new share for each 114 
shares of stock they now hold. Owners 
of common stock of record July 2 will 
have the right to take up new common 
at the ratio of one new share to each 11 
shares in their possession. The stocks 
may be bought at par. The preferred 
stock has been underwritten. 


LUSITANIA DECREE, 


The final decree granting a limitation 
of liability to the Cunard Steamship Co., 
owner of the Lusitania, was signed by 
Federal Judge Julius M. Mayer in the 
admiralty branch of the United States 
district court yesterday. 

The decree grants total exemption to 
the Cunard company from 64 damage 
claims, aggregating between $5,000,000 
and %6,000,000. It was submitted to 
Judge 9. bal. by Allen B. A. Bradley 
after it had been passed on by counsel 
ie re the claimants. 

udge Mayer intimated that the claim- 


ants would probably be reimbursed for 
their losses through indemnities which 
the United States would demand from 
Germany. The court held that, as the 
loss of the ships was occasioned by the 
illegal act of Germany in the use of sub- 
marines, the Cunard Line could not be 
held liable. 


BARKER SYSTEM CHANGES HANDS 


All rights to the Barker Baking Sys- 
tem were bought recently by a company 
organized in Memphis by local and New 
York capital, and it is planned to estab- 
lish a chain of bakeries throughout the 
country involving an expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000. The concern will be 
known as the International Baking Co., 


and has already begun taking over prop- , 


erty it has bought. 


The officers are: Hosmer J. Barrett, 


New York, president; Frank Hill, John’ 


R. Collins, Memphis, William Barker, 
New York, vice-presidents; John Glover, 
Boston, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Robert S. Polk, Memphis, secretary 
and treasurer. 

There are 172 Barker bakeries operat- 
ing, of which 25 have been bought out- 
right by the International Baking Co., 
and from those not purchased, it is stat- 
ed a royalty will be received for use of 
the Barker process. 

The new concern will establish offices 
at once at 1170 Broadway, New York. 


WATCH PRESENTED TO F. G, CROWELL 

Frank G. Crowell, retiring first vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, who is leaving New York 
this week to resume his private business 
with grain and banking interests in Kan- 
sas City, was presented with a gold watch 
by the members of the Grain Corpora- 
tion in appreciation of his services as an 
executive of the organization. 

For two years Mr. Crowell has been a 
volunteer worker with the Grain Corpora- 
tion, having completely given up his own 
business at the outbreak of the war. He 
will re-establish his connection with the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. in Kansas City, 
and resume his position as director in 
many other business organizations there, 
after a vacation of two or three months. 


NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, vice-president Big Dia- 
mond Mills, is spending a vacation in the 
East, with his wife and daughter. 

In view of the fact that there is no 
export business being done to Europe the 
shipping strike now in force has not af- 
fected the flour trade to any great ex- 
tent. 

A. L. Stanchfield, sales-manager of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
J. D. Evans, of the N. Sauer Milling Co., 


Cherryvale, Kansas, called at this office 


this week. 

The firm of Brewer & Davies has been 
recently formed here by John W. A. 
Davies and Ernest Brewer, both of whom 
were previously connected with George 
W. Van Boskerck & Son and the East 
Coast Cereal Co, They are members of 


-the New York Produce Exchange, and 


will handle flour, corn goods and cereals. 
Weakness in foreign exchange has in- 
fused a new factor into the grain trade. 
Local exporters declare ‘that, outside of 
the immediate export trade, the serious- 
ness of the situation is not a — 
One exporter showed that durin 
past week or 10 days the drop in ex- 
change was equal to about 6%4,c¢ bu in 
the price of oats in foreign markets, and 
that Great Britain, at least, cannot buy 
oats in America under present conditions 
or as long as the fixed price there re- 
mains unchang 





The hesitation which still prevails as 
regards entering into regular trade con- 
nections with Poland is chiefly due to 
doubt as to whether that country is able 


to pay for purchases made. With the 
Ae Haepene she is negotiating in Paris, 

m and New York, can 
only rise, so the risk of those who receive 


y 
it at present is practically excluded. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 19.—There is a 
big scramble to obtain old-wheat patents 
in this market, but the mills seem to have 
all they can do to fill the orders now on 
the books with the amount of wheat on 
hand. The inquiry is probably the most 
urgent ever known here from bakers who 
are, with few exceptions, practically bare 
of stocks of old flour. They are buying 
new-wheat flour sparingly this year, com- 
pared with last year. 

Not only is old wheat scarce, but the 
mills. are hampered by the scarcity of 
cars and the continued demand from the 
trade to ship flour which should have 
been on the way many days ago. There 
is some objection on the part of several 
large buyers to paying the prices asked; 
but this is only temporary, as they must 
have the flour. 

Kansas mills show a tendency to cut 
prices. There is a very wide range, any- 


where from $10.80 to $11.60 for short, 


patent, and probably quality is made to 
fit the price. Business is reported slow 
by agents here. Clear flour seems to be 
in better shape, with a good inquiry, but 
no price is quoted. 

Old winter wheat flour is held at last 
week’s prices, and representatives here 
are doing very little. Short winter pat- 
ent is quoted at $12.20, stundard at 
$11.60 and pastry at $10.70, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Rye flour is quoted 65c higher, but no 
improvement in demand is reported. 

Millfeed prices have advanced daily 
this week, bran being up $2 ton, standard 
middlings $3.50, mixed feed $3.50, flour 
middlings $4.50, and red dog $4.50, com- 
pared with a week ago. The only offer- 
ings in carloads is standard middlings, 
and this is mostly for 30-day shipment. 
There is a great call for spot or prompt 
shipment, and buyers would pay a pre- 
mium, as the country is practically bare 
of feeds of all kinds. 

The mills have a little feed to offer in 
mixed cars with flour. What little Cana- 
dian feed is here was quoted at about the 
same advance as the mills here were ask- 
ing for shipment, and Canada was out 
of the market for futures. There is 
nothing doing in new feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed advanced sharp- 
ly, but the cereal is scarce, and still 
higher prices are expected, as there is a 
good demand. Hominy feed is very 
scarce, and wanted at the advance. Glu- 
ten feed higher, and practically no offer- 
ings. Cottonseed meal strong; shipment 
any month from September to next Feb- 
ruary was quoted at $84, Boston. Oil 
meal is out of the market at any price; 
spot would bring $88 quickly, and there 
are intimations of $90 for futures by 
some of the mills, but they have none to 
offer. 

Buckwheat was offered at $3.85 per 100 
Ibs, track, Buffalo. Rolled oats in better 
demand and firm. Oat hulls, reground, 
sacked, were offered at $27, prompt ship- 
ment. But little spot was offered, and 
inquiry light. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of mills here for the week 
was 130,155 bbls, representing 78 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 124,650, 
or 75 per cent, a week ago, 30,550, or 18 
per cent, last year, 105,700, or 63 per 
cent, in 1917, 119,500, or 67 per cent, in 
1916, and 112,250, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 


NOTES 

Stocks of old wheat here are about 
450,000 bus, compared with 172,000 a 
year ago. 

There will be practically no oats in 
this state. Fields in this section are not 
worth cutting. 

As a rule the winter wheat in this state 
is thin, but of good milling quality. The 
mills will start at about $2.20 for the 
light-weight wheat. 

Southwestern wheat is beginning to ar- 
rive here, and there will be quite liberal 
quantities before. the close of next week. 
While some of it is slightly shriveled, a 
good proportion is of fine quality. 

Owing to the scarcity of cars here, the 
canal is at last g some business. 
There were shipments to New York the 
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pe two days of 227,000 bus oats and 
27,000 bus barley. More will be loaded 
next week. 

M. M. Fredel was here several days 
this week on his way to New York to 
assume charge of the Hecker mills there. 
He was formerly in charge of the Buffalo 
plant before going to the Bay State mill 
at Winona, Minn. 

Receipts of wheat here by lake for the 
week were 15,500 bus wheat, 1,261,000 
bus oats, 712,550 bus barley and 435,300 
bus rye. Last year the receipts were 
42,121 bus wheat and no other grain. 
Several cargoes of wheat are expected 
here early next week. 

The fifth annual convention of the 
Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western New York and North- 
western Pennsylvania was held in James- 
town, N. Y., this week. Professor E. S. 
Savage, of Cornell University, spoke on 
“The Service a Farmer Expects from 
Feed Dealers.” George A. Chapman, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., made the principal 
address at the closing session. 

E. Baneasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 19.—Mills here 
ground an aggregate of 10,200 bbls flour 
this week, or 55 per cent of capacity, 
against 10,900 last week, or 59 per cent 
capacity. Of this aggregate, 9,200 bbls 
were spring, 400 winter and 600 rye. 

There is a good undertone to the hard 
wheat flour market, with considerable in- 
quiry and prices well sustained. Some 
millers here look to see prices work a 
little higher’ before the competition of 
the new crop is felt here, and already are 
asking a shade more for patents. Clears, 
however, are rather. inactive. 

-The mills could sell considerably more 
flour if wheat were available. As it is, 
few of them are reaching out for new 
business. All have fair holdings of hard 
wheat but with new wheat not available 
here much under a month, regular cus- 
tomers will take most of the offerings. 
One mill reported that recent sales have 
accounted for all it will have to offer 
through July and the most of August. 

Some sales of straight cars of spring 
patents have -been made this week basis 
Boston, at $13 bbl, cotton ¥,’s. Sales of 
less than car lots have been made at 
around $13.35, and the prediction made 
by millers here six weeks ago that there 
would be demand for every barrel of 
old-wheat flour at full prices is being ful- 
filled. 

The buying, while in rather small quan- 
tities, is quite general, including jobbers, 
bakers and grocers. With the weather 
unusually warm, the housewife is disin- 
clined to do much baking. . As a result, 
bakers report an unusually heavy busi- 
ness. 

Appended are the ruling quotations for 
hard wheat flour: patents, $12.85@13 
bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$13; bakers patents, $12.90, cotton 1/.’s, 
car lots, Boston; clear, $10@10.75; local, 
$10.25@10.50; low-grade, $6.90@7, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat is arriving in small 

uantities. A few fields have been 
threshed, and millers here are paying 
$2.15@2.20 bu. Quality is not as good 
as had been expected, much of that of- 
fered not grading above No, 3. There 
are many small kernels and some shrunk- 
en stuff. While mills here have some old 
soft wheat, little more will be ground ex- 
cept as it is mixed with the new wheat. 

Some of the mills have taken on a lit- 
tle new business, contracting 30-day de- 
livery of new straights on basis of $10.40 
@10.50, cotton %’s, car lots, Boston. 
ae locally is in old straights, basis 
$12.50 

Rye flour weak, with little inquiry. 
Best white brands are quoted at $9.15@ 
9.25 bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western dull. Jobbing basis: white, $11 
bbl; medium, $10; dark, $9@9.50. 

Feed in strong demand, especially 
middlings and the heavier stuff. Bran 
is quoted higher at most of the mills. 
Quotations: spring, $45@46 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $45; winter bran, 
$47, sacked, mill door only. Middlings, 
$1@3 higher. has quotations, with 
demand mostly exceeding supply: spring, 
$56@57, sare S ear lots; loc PL, 855. win- 
ter, local only, $60. Rye feed strong and 
higher, and quoted at $48@50 ton, 
sacked, local trade. Corn meal in more 
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demand, but on jobbing basis only. Feed 
meal, $4.45 per 100 Ibs; table meal, $4.75, 
NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president of the J. A. 
Hinds Co., is fishing at Stony Lake, Ont. 

Martin Bristol, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
is golfing and fishing at the Thousand 
Islands. . 

Winter wheat and rye are practically 
all cut, and threshing has begun. Yields 
have been disappointing. 

William Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., is in New York 
City and the East on business. 

Oats are showing up poorly, especially 
late-sown. The straw is short, and they 
are not well headed. Corn is growing 
fast, but the acreage is below average. 

Commission merchants dealing in farm 

roduce must file an application for a 
new state license before Aug. 1. The 
fee is $10, and a fidelity bond for $3,000, 
with satisfactory sureties, must be exe- 
cuted. 

Railroad officials of the five steam 
lines entering Rochester have been ad- 
vised that a general car shortage will de- 
velop when the crop movement begins 
this fall, unless shippers co-operate by 
loading all classes of freight cars to ca- 
pacity. T. W. Kwaprp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., July 19.—Flour was 
steady, with a little more trading in evi- 
dence. Some mills advanced prices 20c 
bbl toward the close, but offerings at old 
rates seemed to be sufficient to take care 
of all the business. There has been an- 
other rainy week, and much of the wheat 
in this section, being still in shock, is 
soaked and beginning to turn black. 

The chief flour inspector of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce says he has yet to see 
any good samples of new flour, especial- 
ly from this territory. He declares they 
are all unusually wet and runny, requir- 
ing at least a month’s age before they 
can be used. This situation facilitated 
the sale of a few cars of old flour on 
spot, greatly in need of a buyer, at grad- 
ually receding prices. ’ 

Some buyers are of the opinion that 
there are a few mills selling 95 per cent 
grade for short patent, and 100 per cent 
for long. In fact, one says he bought 
several cars of each grade—short, long 
and 100 per cent—from different mills, 
just to see what was what, and that when 
they all came in the 100 per cent was 
the best of the lot. 

Springs were irregular, but more sal- 
able, short patents closing nominally at 
$12@12.25; long patents, $11.50@11.75; 
first clears, $9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45e more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Some business was done at quota- 
tions, notably in fine North Dakota 95 
per cent stock at $11.75, cotton, though 
here and there top grade was held up to 
$12.80. Mills, in instances, quoted 40c 
bbl lower for August than — shipment. 

New hard winters were unchanged but 
in better demand, with short patents at 
the close ranging nominally $11@11.25; 
long patents, $10.50@10.75; first clears, 
$8.25@8.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. A few of- 
ferings were held higher than the fore- 
going figures, but sales were made most- 
ly at $10.75@11, cotton. It was easier 
to buy for deferred shipment than for 
prompt delivery. First clear was nom- 
inal and a blank. 

New soft winters sold better, patents 
closing nominally at $10.25@10.50; near- 
by straights, $9.50@9.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Fancy Ohio patents were offered 
at $10.60, cotton, without takers. Tribu- 
tary stock could be had for less. Sales 
included, principally, old near-by straight 
on spot at $10@10.40, cotton, and new 
near-by straight to come forward at 
$9.25@9.50, bulk. Most local buyers bu 
in bulk and furnish their own second- 
hand cottens, which at this writing are 
worth 20¢ bbl. 

City mills ran moderately, and experi- 
enced a fair domestic trade but a quiet 


export demand. They made no change 


in flour, but advanced feed $3 ton. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 13,995 
bbls; destined for export, 2,633. 
NOTES 
The Lake Freezeout sailed for Dublin 
with 154,203 bus malting barley. 
Insurance rates on grain in export ele- 
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vators: wheat, $2.45; corn, $2.20; rye, 
$1.80; barley, $1.45; oats, 95c. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 83; number now in port, 52. 

William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., at Ocean City, 
Md., accompanied by his family. 

Robert Ramsay, president Robert 
Ramsay Co., steamship agents, has been 
appointed vice-consul of Sweden at this 
port. 

George S. Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, is recuperating in 
Maine. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, is visiting Bed- 
ford Springs, Pa. with a party of 
friends, 

Exports from here this week included 
50,836 bbls flour and 1,192,788 bus grain 
—284,392 wheat, 47,397 corn, 85,714 rye 
and 775,285 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to July 19, 1919, 582,188 bus; 
year ago, 450,263. Range of prices this 
week, $2@2.10; last year, $1.80@2.17. 

Warren A. Blake, of W. A. Blake & 
Co., ship brokers, and Donald K. Belt, 
of the Belt Seed Co., have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 19, 254,641 bus; same 
period last year, 267,165. Range of 

rices this week, $2@2.363,; last year, 
§1.80@2.38%,. 

The Cunard Steamship Co., it is an- 
nounced, will inaugurate its new freight 
line between Baltimore and England by 
the sailing on Aug. 5 of the Doonholm 
with general cargo. 

The government has already begun to 
call for wheat of high quality for over- 
sea shipment, but it is hoped that it is 
not the intention to export all the good 
wheat and retain the bad for home con- 
sumption. : 

Cars permitted for wheat to come to 
Baltimore but not yet arrived numbered 
today 4,051, which at 1,200 bus to the 
car means that about 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat is heading this way, presumably 
for export. 

Of the 254,641 bus new southern wheat 
received here so far this season, only 
about 25,000 have graded No. 2 red, the 
balance going to the lower grades and 
some of it selling as much as 30c bu be- 
low the basic price of No. 2 red, 

The Terminal Shipping Co. is the first 
to establish a German-American line out 
of this port, the Shipping Board hav- 
ing just assigned it the 8,000-ton steam- 
er Schodack with which to inaugurate 
its Baltimore and Hamburg service. 

It is reported that a local party re- 
cently bought for the United Fruit Co. 
50,000 bbls of spring clear flour for ship- 
ment to the West Indies. If true, sec- 
ond clear, at its comparatively low price, 
doubtless formed part of the purchase. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
bringing two more cargoes of corn from 
Argentina, which, with the little schooner 
load lately arrived, will aggregate nearly 
250,000 bus. The purchases were nego- 
tiated through the Bolle-Watson Co., 
Inc., grain exporters, New York, which 
recently opened a branch office here, with 
Leonard C, Isbister as manager. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 19.—There is a 
decided improvement in demand for new- 
wheat flours for future delivery, al- 
though most purchases were in small lots. 
However, one miller’s representative re- 

orted sales of 6,000 bbls new Kansas 

ard wheat patents at $11.10 bbl in bulk, 
or $11.50 in sacks. Other mill represen- 
tatives reported a good business in hard 
winter wheat flours, but they were most- 
ly for one or two cars. 

Soft winter wheat flours also met with 
some demand, with sales reported of 
Pennsylvania straights at $10.25, Ohio 
straights at $10.35 and Michigan straights 
at $10.45@10.50, all in sacks. Not much 
demand for soft winter patents. 

ae has been confined gO to 
the jobbing trade, as most of the ak- 
ers feel that there is still too much un- 
noe 4 as to new-wheat flour, both as 
to qu 4 Anes price. The reason given 
for the improvement in demand is that 
reports on the new hard winter wheat 





now biras: harvested and threshed in the 
Southwest do not give quality as the best. 
asa Beier tp meh wer at bn 
believed that it will materially affect fu- 
ture prices of flour and it will be wise 
to protect future needs to some extent. 

did spring wheat flours are moving 
slowly, and there is no pressure to in- 
duce buyers to purchase beyond imme- 
diate needs. Standard old-wheat pat- 
ents are quoted at $12.50@12.75 bbl, in 
sacks, for the bulk of the offerings, with 
special short patents at $13.25@13.50, in 
sacks. A sale of 1,500 bbls old sprin 
wheat patent in bulk was made this wk 
at $12.10, equivalent to $12.50 in sacks, 
but aside from this sale the demand was 
slow. 

No new spring wheat flours are being 
offered. One of the big mills had a quo- 
tation one day this week offering its 
patent at $12.15 bbl, in sacks, for Sep- 
tember delivery, but this was in the na- 
ture of a “feeler,” and no business was 
done. 

The corn products market is firml 
held, with a fair demand. Nearly all 
kinds show a substantial advance in price, 
and buyers are taking hold better than 
was expected. Oatmeal continues in good 
demand, with liberal sales at the higher 
prices. 

NOTES 

The Bay State Grain & Coal Co., Bil- 
lerica, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital. 

George B. Thompson and Frank E. 
Perkins, both well-known Boston flour 
men, have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Thompson-Perkins, Inc., 
Boston, as millers’ representatives. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetrui, Pa., July 19.-—There is 
little change to note in the local flour 
market. The volume of business is small, 
as local jobbers and bakers are not dis- 
posed to operate except for actual wants. 
Stocks of old flour, however, are being 
steadily reduced, and holders are not anx- 
ious to sell except at full prices. As a 
matter of fact, some of the mills are 
asking an advance over recent quotations. 

New winters are available in larger 
quantities, but the mills are not disposed 
to force business at concessions. Kansas 
straights are quoted at $9.75@10.25 and 
short patent at $11.10@11.65, both per 
196 lbs, in jute sacks. New soft winter 
straight, also.in 196-lb jute sacks, is 
quoted at $9.75@10.25. Offerings of rye 
flour are light and prices firm, but there 
is not much demand. Corn goods are 
held at full prices, owing to the high cost 
of raw material, but trade is very quiet. 


NOTES 

Charles I. Rini, representing the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Chicago, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

John McGuigan, connected for several 
years with L. F. Miller & Sons, grain 
and ‘feed merchants, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain receivers, of this city. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were Bernard J. Roth- 
well, president of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Boston; C. Adams, grain mer- 
chant, Lancaster, Pa; E. P. Willaman, of 
the Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co; A. L. 
Stanchfield, of the Baldwin Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis. ' 

“The greatest wheat crop ever pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania is now being har- 
vested, and grain elevators and bins will 
soon become veritable treasure places 
into which rats and mice will break,” 
says a bulletin issued’ by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture warning farmers to 
start killing off rats. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, has expressed grati- 
fication to Representatives Moore, Gra- 
ham, Vare and Darrow, from this city, 
for upholding the President in the veto 
of the agricultural appropriation bill be- 
cause of the rider providing repeal of the 
daylight saving law. 

The settlement committee of the Com- 
mercial Exchange has adopted the fol- 
lowing settlement prices on all grades of 
wheat below No. 3, but this does not pre- 
vent settlement between members on pri- 
vate terms: No. 4 red winter, $2.28, gar- 
licky $2.26, smutty $2.22; No. 5 red win- 
ter $2.24, garlicky $2.22, smutty $2.18. 

Samvuet S. Danters 
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NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., July 19.—There has 
— a) ae ser demand for = 
rom east throughout the w 
and the volume of bookings has been 
large. First purchases on new 
were to cover immediate needs, but now 
the trade appears to be impressed with 
the idea that it has little to lose by buy- 
ing flour in anticipation of future n : 
and that there is probability of attractive 
profits. : 

The majority of jobbers in the South- 
east are now expecting no resale prices, - 
but gradual advances over the guaran- 
teed basis, and many are providing for 
their needs as far ahead as facilities and 
financial resources permit. Practically all 
mills are now resuming operation on full 
time, and sales are considerably in excess 
of output. Owing to delayed harvest, 
mills have’ been behind, and now have 
specifications sufficient to take care of 
full output for 20 days or more. 

Prices have had a comparatively wide 
range, due in a large measure to the vari- 
ety of qualities of flour. Quotations at 
the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$10.75@11.25; standard brands, $10.35@ 
10.65; 100 per cent flour, $10,17@10.35. 

Rehandlers report renewal of interest 
on the part of buyers of Kansas and 
Minnesota flour, and some bookings are 
being made. High prices of spring 
wheat flour eliminate buying to any great 
extent. Quotations: new hard winter 
wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.50@10.65; old flour, 
$1 more; spring wheat flour, $12@12.25. 

The demand for millfeed is brisk. Mills 
have none on hand and are booking or- 
ders for deferred shipments at some dis- 
count. Quotations at the end of the 
week: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$39@41; mixed feed, $47@48; standard 
middlings or shorts, $51@54. 

The wheat movement in Kentucky and 
Tennessee continues slow. Mills report 
the quality of the new wheat disappoint- 
ing, the bulk of arrivals testing 54 to 57 
Ibs. However, some wheat of fine quality 
has been received. Local wheat is quoted 
around $2.15, basis No. 2 red. Southeast- 
ern mills have been forced to go to St. 
Louis and the West in order to get suf- 
ficient wheat to keep running, due to the 
backward local movement. The weather 
the past week has been excellent for 
threshing. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 195,990 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 69,100, or 35.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 16,955 
bbls and 8.8 per cent last week, 46.4 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 29.6 in 1917, 
60.2 in 1916, 48.1 in 1915, 70.6 in 1914, 
58.8 in 1913, and 45.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 19 July 12 
Flour, DbDI8 .....seeeeeee 11,500 8,600 
Wheat, WER cvcccseceves 26,500 11,000 
Cerm, DUO scsecccceccers 52,000 73,000 
Cate, BUS .cccccccsscecs 127,000 146,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 196 cars. 


CORN TRADE 


Corn prices continue to advance. Quo- 
tations for meal: plain, sacked, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $4.35; bolt-+ 
ed, $4.55. Southeastern corn mills, with 
a capacity of 141,000 bus, reported an 
output for the week of 25,536, or 18.1 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 21,410 
bus and 16.5 per cent last week. 


NOTES 


H. M. Champion has begun operation 
of new 50-bbl flour mills at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

The Crescent Milling Co., Cynthiana, 
Ky., has increased its capital stock to 
$42,000. 

The Irvington (Ky.) Mill & Elevator 
Co.’s plant was burned; loss, $40,000; 
partly insured. 

The latest report of Commissioner of 
Agriculture Cohen predicts a crop of 15,- 
000,000 bus of wheat for Kent » with 
yield of 14.9 bus per acre. 

Joun Lzrrrr. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, was 9,150, or 17 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 24,425, or 46 
per cent, last week, 9,721, or 20 per cent, 
a year ago, 13,207, or 45 per cent, two 
years ago, 18,990, or 47 per cent, three 
years ago, 11,849, or 29 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 

a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 11,835, or 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 20,110, or 35 per cent, 
last week, 13,588, or 23 per cent, a year 
ago, 18,271, or 32 per cent, two years 
ago, 9,028, or 16 per cent, three years 
ago, 10,274, or 20 per cent, four years 
ago. 
Most of the country mills are closed 
down and a number of the port mills 
also, with the balance operating at small 
capacity. Stocks, however, are ample for 
trade requirements until new-crop flour 
is on the market. Soft wheat flour is still 
quoted on the basis of $11.30 bbl for 
blue-stem family patent in 49’s. 

A limited business is being done in 
both soft and hard wheat flours. Kansas 
mills are quoting new-crop flour here 
freely at $11.25@11.60 for bakers pat- 
ent, and some business is being worked. 
Supplies of old-crop Montanas, however, 
quoted at $12@12.30 bbl, are ample for 
bakery requirements for 60 days and the 
trade is not showing much interest in 
new-crop Kansas at the difference in 


price. 
Millfeed is firm and in good demand. 

Mill-run is quoted at $38.50@39 ton, in 

mixed cars, delivered transit points. 


THE HARVEST 


The harvesting of winter wheat is gen- 
eral throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
and proceeded under favorable weather 
conditions during the week. Winter 
wheat stood the long drouth better than 
was anticipated and, while it did not fill 
fully, early returns show the quality to 
be excellent. Spring wheat has suffered 
further damage from lack of rain, and 
will be a light crop. 


NOTES 


Work has been begun by the Idaho 
Equity Exchange on a 100-bbl mill and 
50,000-bu elevator at Nampa, Idaho. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co.’s mill 
closed down July 14 for overhauling and 
alterations, and will remain down until 
Aug. 1. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
has established an office in the Newhouse 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, with H. 
H. Greene in charge. 

Warren Armington, G. F. Wildhaber 
and H. R. Dunlop have incorporated the 
Vale Milling & Elevator Co., to build a 
mill at Vale, Oregon. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., mill and grain in- 
surance, was in Seattle this week with 
Mrs. Jones, en rotite to Alaska. 

A number of grain dealers operating 
in northern Idaho have asked for a hear- 
ing before the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion with the view of increasing the grain 
storage rates. 

Two new 9,400-ton steel steamships, 
built by the Seattle North Pacific Ship- 
building Co., the Yaklok and the Ossa- 
umsick, have been accepted by the 

nited States Shipping Board to load 
flour. 

Seattle and Tacoma mills have ground 
out their government flour contracts. 


About 12,000 tons of government flour 
are awaiting shipment on Puget Sound, 
which will clean up the Grain Corpora- 
tion purchases for the season. 

Effective July 1, the business of the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd., Ken- 
rick (Idaho) Warehouse & Milling Co., 
Vollmer (Idaho) Warehouse & Milling 
Co., and Idaho Grain & Tramway Co., 





cure lower freight rates on products 
originating in the Columbia River basin 
to Portland than to other coast ter- 
minals, There is widespread interest in 
the outcome of the case, many of the 
commercial bodies of the Pacific North- 
west having intervened either in favor of 
or against the petitioners’ demand. The 
milling and grain’ trades are deeply in- 
terested in the outcome, since the grant- 
ing of the petition would divert to Port- 
land a large amount of grain which now 
comes to Puget Sound. 





South Pacific Millers Meet 


Saw Francisco, Cau., July 19.—At the 
recent annual meeting of the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association the following 
officers were elected for the season of 
1919-1920: president, W. L. Beedy, Sper- 
ry Flour Co. San Francisco; vice- 
president, E. L. Dial, Albers Brothers 
Milling Co., San Francisco; additional 


Winslow L,. Beedy, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco 
Re-elected President of the South Pacific Millers’ Association 


was taken over by the Vollmer-Clear- 
water Co., of Lewiston, Idaho, and is be- 
ing operated by the latter company. 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president 
United States Grain Corporation for this 
zone, has issued a bulletin to the effect 
that the Grain Corporation having made 
only small purchases of wheat and the 
movement from farms not warranting it, 
there will be no advance in the premium 
over the guaranteed price before Aug. 15. 


D. R. Fisher, of Great Falls, Mont., 
manager Gallatin Valley Milling Co., of 
Belgrade, Mont., and of the Montana 
grain interests of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, is here. Mr. Fish- 
er’s estimate of the Montana crop is 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bus. Rain might 
still be of some benefit in aiding the 
heads to fill, but would be too late to 
save wheat in wide areas where the crops 
have failed to grow. 

The Portland rate case comes on for 
powerise before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Portland next Monday on 
the petition of Portland interests to se- 


directors, R. D. Joyce, Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., San Francisco; V. E. Kohler, 
Phoenix Milling Co., Sacramento; Leo 
Goldschmidt, Eagle Milling Co., Tucson, 
Ariz; E. W. Thompson, Great Western 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; G. A. Raymer, 
Riverside Mill Co., Reno, Nev; secretary 
and treasurer, R. C. Mason, room 1234, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
Francisco. 

The dinner held at the Commercial 
Club the evening of June 27 was attend- 
ed by 33 members. The speaker of the 
evening was Robert Newton Lynch, vice- 
president and manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, who had 
just returned from the Orient. The con- 
vention and the dinner were very success- 
ful, and it is hoped that next year even 
more members will attend these impor- 
tant “get-together” meetings. 

R. C. Mason. 





Victoria, Australia, is credited with a 
yield of 5,274,984 bus oats this year, an 
average of 15.38 bus per acre. 
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OREGON 
Portianp, Orrcon, July 19.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 15,- 
234, or 35 per cent, this week, compared 


“with 17,053, or 40 per cent, last week, 


839, or 2 per cent, a year ago, and 7,550, 
or 22 per cent, two years ago. 

There was a moderate amount of local 
business in the flour market this week at 
firm prices, based on $11.45 for patents 
and $11.15 for bakers. New wheat is 
beginning to come in, in a small way, 
but it may be several weeks before new 
flour is available in quantities. There is 
some speculation in the trade as to what 
the opening flour prices will be. A quo- 
tation about 80c under that now current 
is generally looked for. 

Millfeed continues firm, with sellers 
asking $39@40 for mill-run in car lots. 
There is some inquiry from California, 
but no recent sales for shipment south 
have been announced. Rolled and ground 
barley have been advanced to $63 and 
rolled oats to $60. Cracked corn is quot- 
ed at $77. 

There was but little trading during the 
week in the coarse grain market. All 
cereals ruled firm. Last bids were: sacked 
oats, $56 ton; bulk oats, $54.50@56; bulk 
corn, $72@73; feed barley, $61.50; brew- 
ing barley, $62.50. 


SPRING WHEAT CROP NEEDS RAIN 


The first car of new wheat to reach 
Portland came from Umatilla County to 
the Crown Mills. It was of the club 
variety, and of good quality for milling. 
The harvest is general throughout the 
state, with good weather. In some sec- 
tions the yield is better than expected. 
Spring wheat is still promising in the 
Willamette Valley, but needs rain. In 
other sections, except where irrigated, it 
is generally very poor, in some localities 
being a complete failure. 


COARSE GRAIN PROSPECT VARIABLE 

Winter oats are yielding well in the 
eastern counties. Spring oats are fair 
to good in western counties, and poor in 
other sections. The barley harvest is 
approaching completion in some districts, 
with a variable yield, being generally 
good west of the Cascades and poor else- 
where. The rye harvest is also com- 
pleted. The warm weather has been fa- 
vorable for corn, but rain is needed. It 
is laid by in Josephine County and is 
tasseling in Douglas County. 

STRIKE HAMPERS SHIPMENTS 

The grain handlers’ strike in this city 
has been complicated by the longshore- 
men, who up to this time have been load- 
ing flour on vessels in the harbor, re- 
fusing to work a cargo of flour aboard 
the Shipping Board steamer West Celina. 
A part cargo of wheat was in the hold 
of the steamer, and when the grain han- 
dlers walked out it was proposed to finish 
the vessel with flour, but the longshore- 
men went on a sympathetic strike. Both 
sides have agreed to submit the matter to 
the state arbitration board, and it is 
hoped the dispute will be settled next 
week, 

NOTES 

The Collins Flour Mills Co. has been 
incorporated by H. W. Collins, R. M. 
Crommelin and W. R. Myrick. The 
company, which has a capital stock of 
$300,000, will build a 750-bbl mill at 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

The grain bag market is firming up, 
though the price still holds around the 
13ec mark. The country is buying fairly 
well, as farmers believe there is no chance 
of the market declining. The season’s 
supply is now practically all in. It is 
certain there will be enough sacks to go 
around, but there is not likely to be an 
over-supply. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., July 19.—The 
flour market is lifeless. Jobbers and 
bakers are well fortified with old-crop 
flour, and interest in new-crop Kansas 
flour is not as keen as is generally the 
case at this season. Some offerings have 
been received, and a limited amount of 
business done.’ The trade generally, how- 
ever, is prone to delay entering the mar- 
ket until prices have become more settled 
and the quality more fully determined. 

Quotations are steady, and as follows: 
old-crop Montana straight grade, $11.50 
@11.75; Dakota, $12.50@13; Washington 
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and Ore straight grade, $11.50@11.75; 
cut-off, $10.50@11; new-crop Kansas for 
last of July shipment, $11.50@11.75 for 
atents,—basis 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
francisco, 

Buyers are loath to enter the market 
at present high" prices for millfeed for 
more than their immediate requirements, 
which are sufficient to virtually absorb 
all offerings. Local mills report being 
somewhat behind in filling orders. Many 
look for still further advances before 
mills begin operating on new-crop wheat. 
Mills quote bran and mill-run at $45@ 
46 ton, with limited quantities of red dog 
at $64@66. 

Coarse grains are firm, the continued 
rise in barley being the principal feature 
in the market. December option sold at 
the close, this week, at $3.141/4 per ctl; 
spot barley, for feed, $3.08@3.12; oats, 
red feed, $2.80@2.85; corn, California 
yellow, $3.30@3.40; red milo, $3.121,@ 
3.171%. 

STEAMSHIP LINES TO ACTIVELY COMPETE 


Following the announcement of the or- 
ganization of the Rolph Mail Steamship 
Co., and a plan to operate an $8,000,000 
fleet of vessels between this port and the 
west coast of Mexico and Panama against 
the established business of the Gulf Mail 
Steamship Co., the latter concern has an- 
nounced its intention to accept the gage 
of battle. 

Paul Hartman, president of the Gulf 
Mail, said yesterday that his company is 
negotiating to take over a fleet that will 
give it control of one of the biggest ton- 
nages on the Pacific Coast, and that in 
addition plans are being matured to ex- 
tend the service to Pahane and the entire 
west coast of South America as far as 
Valparaiso. 

RICE-MILLING PROSPEROUS 

For the purpose of making extensive 
additions to its rice mills at Sacramento, 
which are about the largest in the United 
States, President Frank Godchaux, of 
the California State Rice Milling Co., has 
arrived from New Orleans. 

General Manager T. L. Garvey said 
plans were being drawn for a warehouse 
for 500,000 bags of rice, double the pres- 
ent capacity, and additional equipment 
will bring the milling capacity of the 
plant to 6,000 bags daily. 

It is expected that 4,000,000 bags of 
rice will be grown in the Sacramento Val- 
ley this year, as the cereal is reported in 
a very favorable growing stage. 

Steel will soon be on the ground for 
the new Sacramento Northern road, which 
will loop the Sutter basin from Meridian 
to Hebron, about a mile east of Wood- 
land. This line will serve the greatest 
grain-producing belt in the state. The 
Sacramento Northern officials look for the 
Sacramento River to be practically closed 
to barges in the upper reaches, because 
of the increasing drain upon the water 
for irrigation purposes. 

Secretary of Agriculture D. F. Hous- 
ton arrived at the Fairmont Hotel, July 
11, accompanied by Mrs. Houston and 
Hans Sulzer, Netherlands minister to the 
United States, and Mrs. Sulzer. Mr. 
Houston will hold conferences here with 
agriculturists. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
July 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
> > Tre rer: 146 142 97 7 
py eee *9 149 47 22 
Consdlidated .... 11 28 55 31 
OMEVEGD .odocsere 306 91 103 - 
Western .......-- *24 42 16 13 
Grain Growers .. 27 447 174 ee 
Fort William .... *7 294 136 14 
Eastern .......++ 28 35 oe ex 
AS oe 29 216 33 9 
Northwestern ... 9 18 36 ee 
Can, Northern ... 108 508 257 on 
Thunder Bay .... 23 255 66 7 
Can. Gov’t ...... 39 176 48 17 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 126 185 57 36 
Richardson ...... 166 35 25 15 
Dav. & Smith ... 13 126 40 

Totala, ......++ 990 2,746 1,190 165 
Year ago .......- 129 4,550 665 295 
Receipts ........ 205 264 313 29 
Lake shipments.. 718 361 136 - 
Rail shipments... 50 39 14 10 


*Wheat overshipped. 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 

No. 1 northern.. 161 No. 1C. W...... 

No. 2 northern.. 86 

No. 3 northern... 173 

MA © odes tices 169 

{i SEE PETE 77 

pO Seer 100 

i, ORT PEED 95 

oo See ee eee 130 Others ......... 264 
BOAR: vicscese 990 Total .....++- 2,746 
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New York, N. Y., July 19.—Advices 
from wheat-belt centers indicate that 
country banks are more closely loaned 
up than at any time in the past two 
years. This will continue for at, least a 
month, when the proceeds of wheat sales 
will be available to liquidate a portion 
of this indebtedness. Whenever Wall 
Street talks bullish about the future, it 
is pretty sure to mention the bumper 
crops as the most important factor mak- 
ing for sustained prosperity. 

Even if the wheat crop should be only 
1,161,000,000 bus, a carry-over of 57,538,- 
000 would give the country a total supply 
sufficient to provide 618,000,000 bus for 
domestic use and leave 600,000,000 to ex- 
port. No such amount as this could be 
pras/ at since there are not facilities 
available for such a movement. The ex- 
pectation is that at least 400,000,000 bus 
will be shipped abroad, and that the 
carry-over into 1920 will place the trade 
in a strong position and insure an ulti- 
mate reduction in the cost of bread. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS 


June bank clearings for the whole 
country were the largest on record. The 
country is doing a very active and in 
many cases highly profitable business. 
This movement will receive fresh im- 
petus as soon as a sufficient number of 
ships have been released from govern- 
ment service to insure quick ocean de- 
liveries of merchandise and_ supplies. 
Hundreds of country merchants are dis- 
covering that the tide has turned, and 
that customers no longer hold back in 
the belief that prices will be radically 
reduced, 

Expressions by high trade authorities 
and by government officers indicate that 
there is no likelihood of any drastic de- 
cline in commodity prices for some time. 
A large amount of new building is going 
on, notwithstanding high labor costs and 
exceptionally high material prices. Va- 
rious states and municipalities are plan- 
ning public improvements, and indus- 
trial managers are also considering the 
expenditure of large outlays for new 
equipment and construction work. 

It is an interesting trade situation, and 
one which contrasts sharply with the un- 
certainty existing 12 months ago. The 
country is going ahead fast, and the 
probability is that general business will 
continue to improve, with material ex- 
pansion in some quarters. 

THE STOCK MARKET 

The stock market is still largely a 
public-spirited affair. Thousands of out- 
side traders are financially interested in 
it. Investment inquiry is also increas- 
ing, and every week sees many million 
dollars’ worth of new securities taken 
out of the market and lodged in the 
strong boxes of the great mass of thrifty 
Americans who are building up a “rainy 
day fund.” High money rates and suc- 
cessive warnings by the Federal Reserve 
Board against reckless speculation have 
had relatively little effect upon the stock 
market, which has shown extraordinary 
resistance to disconcerting rumors and 
vexatious advances in money rates. 

The Federal Reserve Board has come 
out flatly and said that it was not the 
province of the banks to provide a large 
supply of cheap money for borrowers 
upon speculative collateral. The stock 
market has had a healthy reaction, and 
the indications are that trading will quiet 
down for a time. But there are few 
critics who have the hardihood to sell 
the market short in any large way. If 
they go short one day, they often hedge 
or cover their contracts a day or two 
after. 

The situation is full of interesting pos- 
sibilities, and no one caf tell what the 
next six months will produce. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that it 
will witness a strong revival in business, 
with a noteworthy increase in security 
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trading. The American people are full 
of optimism, and believe that the best 
prosperity ‘that their country has ‘ever 
seen may be just ahead. There are many 
grounds for believing that this view is 
well taken, although conservative finan- 
ciers realize that the country needs to 
go slow and to avoid excessive specula- 
tion. 
HIGH LIVING CosTs 

There is growing complaint among all 
classes of citizens at the high cost of 
living. Representations have been made 
to the government authorities to the ef- 
fect that the steady rise in living costs 
has reached a point where the burden 
has become almost intolerable. ‘ 

Advices from Europe indicate that the 
raisfhg of the blockade will so increase 
the demand for commodities as to fur- 
ther advance commodity prices in the 
United States and elsewhere. With the 
great markets controlled by the central 
powers joining in the general European 
demand for foodstuffs, raw material and 
merchandise, the American producer and 
exporter is likely to have an immense 
volume of business as soon as ocean 
transportation becomes normal again. 

Keen interest is taken in the develop- 
ment of our trade with Germany, and 
since many representatives of American 
producers and banking interests are al- 
ready in Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg 
and other centers, the chances are that 
a very prosperous foreign trade will de- 
velop in the near future with that con- 
siderable portion of the world which dur- 
ing the war was wholly out of touch with 
the American markets. 


NATIONALIZING INDUSTRIES 


Reports from London indicate that 
conservative interests there are fearful 
that the movement to nationalize the coal 
mines and the railroads can no longer 
be averted. If these changes come, the 
laboring man will be responsible for 
them, as the unrest of workers has given 
rise to an extraordinary demand for the 
extension of the paternalistic spirit. 

Every huge undertaking that has been 
nationalized by England has proved dis- 
astrous. The telegraph service is inef- 
ficient and operated at a loss. All busi- 
ness men have long been hampered by 
the meager facilities provided by the 
British telephone service. Before the 
war the railroads showed a profit of 
about 41% per cent on the capital invest- 
ed, while today there is an admitted loss 
by the state of that amount, notwith- 
standing a 50 per cent increase in pas- 
senger fares. 


BROADER BUYING OF STEEL 


American steel producers are export- 
ing nearly 500,000 tons of iron and steel 
a month. Exports of all descriptions in 
May reached 447,050 tons. This com- 
pares with monthly averages in 1916 and 
1917 of more than 500,000 tons. Before 
the war, average exports were about 250,- 
000 tons. The demand for the export of 
plates has greatly increased. Erection 
of great structures is not keeping pace 
with the building of new dwellings. 

The American steel market is showin 
up splendidly, however, and the Unite 
States Steel Corporation reported un- 
filled tonnage in June increased for the 
first time since last October. General 
conditions in the steel trade’ are much 
better than they were, and prices are 
being well maintained. The larger for- 
eign ~es has been reflected in the 
sharp advance of several steel shares on 
the New York stock market. 

MONEY MARKET OUTLOOK 

The point has been raised that the rise 
in call money to 15 and 20 per cent points 
to the virtual failure of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which was supposed to 
have made the New York money market 
proof against sensational advances in 
call loan rates. This point is not well 
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pag. pabaine as country’s bank- 
g system was or, rimarily to 
finance the mercantile cerrowet and the 
business interests of the country, not with 
the idea of insuring a plentiful money 
supply to Wall Street. 

ihe framers of the law did all they 
could to protect the mercantile borrower 
as against the borrower upon speculative 
collateral, Kverything points, however, 
to a reasonably tirm money market for 
the next six months. The reason is that 
the farmers are borrowing heavily in 
some instances, while the growing de- 
mand from abroad will impose an espe- 
cially severe test upon credits. 

The multitude of foreign borrowers 
may be expected to bid eagerly for every 
idle dollar that the American banks have 
at their disposal. The feeling is that all 
these demands will be provided for with- 
out serious disturbance if as perfect 
banking co-operation is achieved during 
the reconstruction period as was wit- 
nessed during the war period. 

In London, financial authorities feel 
that the only way to safeguard the in- 
ternational money markets against dis- 
turbance will be for the governments 
and the banking interests of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States to act in per- 
fect harmony in co-ordinating relief 
agencies and in providing the necessary 
safeguards against inflation and reckless 
speculation. 


DECLINE IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Financial experts and business men of 
broad vision are showing intense interest 
in the status of the sterling exchange 
market. Continued decline in. the price 
of London remittances has reached a 
stage where it has become very costly for 
the foreign purchaser of American mer- 
chandise, raw material or supplies. ‘The 
present intention of Great Britain is 
said to be to let the sterling rate follow 
the natural course, leaving whatever cor- 
rective measures are needed to the Unit- 
ed States. This is a very shrewd move, 
and has its basis in the fact that this 
country has much at stake in the stabili- 
zation of New York and London ex- 
change rates. 

Until the outbreak of the world-war, 
the sterling bill was the world’s standard 
of international settlements. The lower 
the sterling bill goes, the greater amount” 
of British currency will be required to 
pay for dollar exchange which the foreign 
purchaser of American foodstuffs or 
supplies must remit to this country in 
settlement of what he owes here. It is 
of the highest importance, therefore, that 
sterling exchange rates should be stabil- 
ized and the cost of doing business with 
the United States be materially reduced. 

Great Britain has the most experi- 
enced international bankers in the world, 
and because of their long familiarity with 
the foreign exchange markets they may 
be depended upon to adjust this problem 
in the way best calculated to serve Brit- 
ish interests. ‘The American producer 
and exporter has a great deal at stake, 
and it is to be hoped that early action 
may be taken to stabilize the London bill, 
which has fallen to the lowest level in the 
history of the New York market. Fall 
in London exchange has influenced a 
decline in the continental exchanges, with 
the result that the world-wide exchange 
a is pretty thoroughly demoral- 
ized. 

It is to be hoped that the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States 
may reach an understanding soon re¢ 
specting the funding of the huge in- 

ebtedness represented by the United 
States Treasury advances to Great Brit- 
ain during the war period. It has been 
estimated that Great Britain owes the 
United States on this and other accounts 
about $4,000,000,000. Should this im- 
mense indebtedness be taken care of 
through an exchange of long-term bonds 
or notes the foreign exchange situation 
would be much benefited. 

Something will have to be done before 
long in this direction, since the present 
advances are on demand basis chiefly, and 
present an exchange problem of much 
importance. There is every reason why 
this government should agree to the 
a of the British teddbhethions for 
a satisfactory settlement would work out 
advantageously to all. concerned. The 
average American business: man does not 
realize what an important market the 
foreign exchange market really is, but 
he will come to realize it more than ever 
from now on. 














ANOTHER BAKERY SYSTEM IN THE FIELD 

Curcaco, Inn., July 17—The U. S. 
System of Bakeries, Inc., is the name of 
a new organization recently incorporated 
under the Delaware state laws, with 
headquarters in Chicago; capital stock 
claimed, 1,000 shares preferred, par 
value $1,000, and 10,000 shares common, 
with no par value. The style of the 
company was first the National Baking 
Co., but it has been changed as above 
mentioned. The officers are J. Logan 
Mattson president, Edward Krump vice- 
president, and F. G. McLaws secretary 
and treasury. 

The company is as yet apparently in an 
organization period, and Seymour H. 
Levy, of Levy & Co., stock brokers at the 
address of the above-named concern, who 
appears to have charge of the affairs of 

organization, recently stated that he 
could not furnish details at that time, 
but will probably do so later. He did 
say that the company’s purpose is to 
deal in a new system of baking, having 
a patent on a dough mixer which it re- 
gards as representing merit, and also a 
patent on an oven. The company’s inten- 
tion is to sell territorial rights. 


BUSINESS DULLER THAN EVER BEFORE 


Usually at this season of the year the 
bakery trade of Chicago .is expected to 
be quiet, due to vacation time and a gen- 
eral reduction in the consumption of 
bakery products during the hot weather 
naciod. However, the bakers of Chicago 
contend that this season is duller than 
ever. Perhaps this might be attributed 
by some of the larger ones to the recent 
strike, whereby there was a decided gain 
made by the small bakers. 

There is a noticeable increase in the 
amount of space being used by the larg- 
er bakers in the daily papers, in which 
they are advertising their products and 
the quality of same. Some claim that 
the bakeries recently established in Chi- 
cago produced excellent bakery goods 
during the days of the strike, but the 
quality is not as good at the present time. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR BOOKINGS SMALL 


If figures could be compiled among 
the bakers of Chicago as to the total 
amount of flour they have purchased, 
made of new wheat'from the Southwest, 
it would probably be found that bookings 
are less n in former years. 

Considerable attention has been paid 
by the better class of bakers, those who 
study crop conditions, as to the quality 
of the new flour from the Southwest. 
The samples so far arriving have .not in- 
dicated that it would be choice for bread 
bakers. This condition often prevails 
early in the season. Millers claim that 
the Southwest will offer a grade equal to 
that milled last year, which was very 
satisfactory to the bread bakers of Chi- 


cago. 

There have been more flour sales re- 
ported to the larger bakers in the east- 
ern markets than to Chicago bakers. It 
was reported the latter part of the week 
that one large baking concern in an east- 
ern city purchased over 50,000 bbls new 
southwestern 85 per cent patent at $11 
@11.10, July delivery, jute, basis New 


York City. 
Offerings of 95 per cent patents to 
Chicago dealers and bakers are coming 


very freely, and it would be possible to- 
day to contract at $10.40@10.75, jute, 
Chicago. There naturally would be some 
flour purchased from the Southwest, and 
by bakers who have whole flour that can 
be used as a blend, thus reducing the 
cost of the raw material somewhat. Av- 
erage quotations from the Northwest on 
flour are around $12@12.40, jute, Chi- 
cago. 
CAPTAIN SCHULZE DIES ABROAD 

The news of the death of Captain Wal- 
ter H. Schulze, son of Paul Schulze, 
resident of the Schulze Baking Co., 
St eeanng which occurred at Montabaur, 
Germany, June 30, was received with 
great sorrow, not only by his family but 
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by many friends. The captain was fly- 
ing over Mantabaur carrying copies of 
an extra edition of an American news- 
paper to the soldiers, when his machine 
sideslipped and a fall resulted, killing 
him instantly. 

Captain Schulze was 26 years of age, 
and was graduated from WeSt Point in 
1917. He went overseas as a lieutenant 
with the Third Cavalry soon after the 
United States entered the war. . The 
news of his death was received just as 
his parents were planning to go east to 
meet him, as he had recently written that 
he soon would be out of the service. The 
remains will be brought to Chicago for 
burial, if a permit can be obtained. 

a” * 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
ean Association of the Baking Industry, 
of which George S. Ward is _ president 
and Joseph M. Bell secretary, New York 
City, will hold a meeting in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Aug. 22-23. 

C. H. CHarren. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—The de- 
mand for bakers’ bread keeps on grow- 
ing. Practically all bakers report a good 
increase in their sales, as during this hot 
weather the housewife is baking as little 
as possible. Also, the retail price of 
flour is so high that it is cheaper to buy 
bakers’ bread when they ean get a pound 
loaf of fine quality for 10c or a pound 
and a half loaf for l5c. ; 

Some complaint has been registered by 
bakers who brought in a little northern 
flour, as the present: run of spring wheat 
mill products does not seem to be up to 
standard. Some Missouri River mills 
also seem to be running on poor grades of 
wheat, which is but natural when stocks 
are being cleaned up so closely. How- 
ever, the bulk of the flour coming into 
this territory from interior mills holds 
up to its usual quality. 

A few mills are grinding new wheat, 
while others are blending some new in 
with stocks of old which they had on 
hand. No strictly new flour has been 
used yet, and it is too early to get a line 
on how the new Kansas flour will bake 
out. 

Prices on old-wheat flour have held up 
pretty strong, bringing about $1 bbl pre- 
mium over the price at which new flour 
is offered. On account of a high moisture 
content this year, at least for the starting 
of the new crop, old flour is well worth 
this premium. Numerous quotations 
around $10, bulk, for 95 per cent flour 
have been made, delivered Missouri Riv- 
er, and a good many quotations of $9.80, 
and even $9.70, bulk, have been offered, 
without much business resulting. Bak- 
ers’ ideas are around $9.50, bulk, which 
they consider a fair price, based on the 
government’s guaranteed ffigure for 
wheat. 

Prices on other ingredients enterin 
into the loaf continue to advance. La 
has reached the highest price in the his- 
tory of the trade, retailing at 40c lb, 
while cooking oil is quoted at around 28c. 
Sugar remains nominal, as this article is 
still under control of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and is selling at $9.75@10, de- 
pending on the purchasing power of the 
buyer. 

The several concerns which fave been 
trying to put display bakeries with reel 
ovens into this market have finally been 
able to pick out one or two locations, but 
do not seem to be getting along very well 
here. Kansas City has always been one 
of the best bread towns in the country, 
the quality of the bakers’ bread here be- 
ing of the highest type. For this rea- 
son the housewives are willing to buy 
their bread through the grocér, and are 
not disposed to carry much hot bread 
home. 

Several doughnut bakers have started 
during the’ last three months, as the 


doughnut seems to be coming back. Noth- 
ing but the very highest quality is being 
offered, and they are selling readily at 
25e per dozen wholesale, and 40c retail. 
Machinery for turning them out in large 
quantities is being used, and most of the 
baking is done in the windows. 


THE NAFZIGER AIRSHIP POPULAR 


After having had one or two minor 
accidents, the airplane belonging to Mr. 
Nafziger is now in the service of the 
Nafziger Baking Co., in the sale of bread 
and advertising. By the time this arti- 
cle is published, Mr. Nafziger will have 
visited Kansas City, Kansas, where ex- 
hibition flights were made, and also his 
plants at Sedalia, Springfield and St. 
Louis, Mo., by airplane. The machine 
is of the Canadian Curtis type, and has 
the company’s brand of bread, “Butter 
Cream,” painted on the under wing, 
while the word “Nafziger” appears on 
the bottom of the fuselage. 

Mr. Nafziger is getting a world of 
publicity out of this new venture in ad- 
vertising, and states that the plane has 
paid for itself already. He plans to fly 
to the Burlington, Iowa, plant in the near 
future, where demonstrations in flying 
will be given and advertising done in 
that vicinity. He will also visit Sedalia 
again early in August for the Missouri 
State Fair, where more exhibition flying 
for advertising will be carried on. 


NOTES 

The Crowe bakery, Fourteenth and 
Brooklyn, Kansas City, Mo., is building 
additional oven-room and storage space. 
This bakery caters principally to the res- 
taurant trade, and reports that business 
is better since the saloons closed on 
July 1. 

The George Rushton Baking Co., Rose- 
dale, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, 
has recently installed an up-to-date cake 
department. It will manufacture all 
kinds of box and layer cakes, delivering 
to the trade from its pie wagons. 

Win M. Campbell, president, and M. 
Lee Marshall, vice-president and pur- 
chasing director, of the Campbell Sys- 
tem here, spent a week visiting their 
Texas plants at Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Houston. Mr. Marshall reports that the 
Texas plants are thriving wonderfully 
under the new management, and that 
business in that section has grown very 
rapidly. 

Ons B. Dursin. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Noss Baking & Specialty Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Louis and Charles F. Noss. 

Regal Bakery & Restaurant Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Algernon I. Nova, Mortimer 
Hunt and Alexander Cohen. 

Bayliss Bakery Co., Dallas, Texas; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: 
W. F. Skillman, S. S. Mallison, R. B. 
Wadsworth and others. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Bake-Rite Co; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: C. B. Bay- 
ly and others. 

Portage Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; cap- 
ital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: C. 
Wagerman and others. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Bakeries Co; capital 
stock, $20,000. Incorporators: C. S. Doyle 
and others. 

Liberty Bakery Co., Beaumont, Texas; 
capital stock, $20,000.. Incorporators: 
James Farnie, N. Lemont and P. H. 
Maida. 

Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, Ark; 
capital stock, $30,000. C. H. Ahrens, 
president; William Koberlein, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry C. Ringler, attorney, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Golden Rule bakery, Baton Rouge, La. 
Abner C. Hernandez, president; Frank 
M. Rex, vice-president; Louis Peters, 
secretary and treasurer. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsvs, Onto, July 17.—Old spring 
wheat flour is quoted at $11.60@12.95, in 
98’s, for July shipment, but very little 
business is passing. Most bakers have 
enough old flour to last them into August. 
So far very little interest is being shown 
in new-crop flour. Some Kansas mills 
are quoting for August shipment as low 
as $10.75, in 98’s, with most asking $10.90 
@11. Very little new-crop Kansas is be- 
ing offered for July, and those who are 
quoting are asking 25@35c ever August 
prices. 

A year ago the bakers were scrambling 
for flour, but today all are well supplied. 
One Kansas mill which has been quoting 
new-crop for August shipment wired its 
representative, July 5, withdrawing quo- 
tations, stating that it was raining con- 
tinually all over Kansas. At the same 
time other Kansas mills seem anxious for 
business. 

New soft winter flour is being quoted 
as low as $9.35, bulk, track, mill, but 
very little business has been done. Crack- 
er bakers are well supplied with old 
flour, and do not seem anxious to take 
hold of the new. 


NOTES 


Youngstown, Ohio, bakers have advanced 
wholesale prices on bread to 9c and 138c 
for 1-lb and 11-lb loaves, respectively. 


P. W. Stiles has succeeded Charles D. 
Snider in the baking business at Xenia, 
Ohio. Mr. Snider will rest for a year, 
when he will probably start in business 
again at some other place. 


Bakers are reporting a slowing up in 
demand for bread, due, they think, to the 
hot weather. Some in the larger cities of 
Ohio have advanced prices lc per loaf. 
Columbus bakers have not, but feel they 
must cgme to it unless there is a consid- 
erable reduction in the price of all ma- 
terials. 


Frank Baker, former manager of the 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio, is 
now with the National Biscuit Co., and 
will have charge of the bread plants of 
this company, with headquarters in New 
York City. Mr. Baker’s father will suc- 
ceed him in the management of the Baker 
Bread Co. 





Philadelphia 


Pnriavetpuia, Pa., July 17.—The con- 
sumption of bread is increasing with the 
coming of warm weather and, with labor 
difficulties fortunately settled, the bakers 
report conditions satisfactory. They are 
generally supplied with flour for some 
weeks to come, and business during the 
past month has been of limited propor- 
tions. 

There has been some business done in 
new Kansas straight at $10.75@11.25 bbl, 
but bakers are operating cautiously. Dur- 
ing the summer months, the housewives 
of this section are less inclined to home 
baking, and hence it is usual that the de- 
mand for baked products should develop 
at this season. 

The scarcity of sugar has been some- 
what relieved by the action of the Sugar 
Equalization Board in making available 
for domestic use about 50,000 additional 
tons secured through the placing of an 
embargo on exports for the next 30 days. 
This is a relief, particularly to the small- 
er bakers, who were having difficulty in 
getting sugar promptly enough to fill 
their requirements. 

Demand for rye flour is only moderate, 
and prices are slightly lower than a 
month ago. Bakers’ supplies, while not 
large, are ample. 

Among the recent Delaware charters 
are the following: Federal Baking Co., 
capital $100,000; Federal System Bak- 
eries of Massachusetts, capital $100,000; 
Cumberland Co-operative Bakeries, capi- 
tal $100,000; Greman Cake Corporation, 
capital $2,500,000. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 
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Labor Troubles Keep Many Prominent Members From Attending Annual 
Convention at Cedar Point, Ohio—W. A. Thomas, of 
Auburn, Ind., Elected President 


Cepar Pott, Onto, July 19.—The sev- 
enth annual convention of the Tri-State 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held here at the Breakers Hotel, July 
15-17. 

The attendance, as far as bakers were 
concerned, was far below the average, 
and several well-known members of the 
trade were missing. Bakers are very 
busy at the present time, and some are 
confronted with labor troubles, and this 
undoubtedly had somewhat to do with 
the small attendance. 

A fair number of bakers’ supply and 
flour mill representatives were present, 
northwestern mills being chiefly in evi- 
dence. The weather was favorable, and 
many present took advantage of this to 
indulge in swimming and other recrea- 
tions. 


Welcomed by Judge Clark 


In the absence of Mayor Mitchell, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, who was to have wel- 
comed the members of the association 
but has been called to Nebraska by the 
illness of his father, President Hensel 
called on Judge Clark, who responded 
in part as follows: 

I am here as a substitute for our 
mayor, though I presume the term “sub- 
stitute” is distasteful to you after your 
experience with war bread. It was also 
very painful to us to eat it. We are 
glad to welcome you to Sandusky, be- 
cause we know you are worthy men, en- 
deavoring to accomplish a worthy ob- 
ject, that is, to furnish us bread which 
we can enjoy. The bread that mother 
used to make is scarce and hard to ob- 
tain, and personallly I am not the least 
bit sorry, because a loaf of good baker’s 
bread nearer meets my heart’s desire. 


BAKERS CONSIDERED PROGRESSIVE 
We no longer have insanitary condi- 
tions surrounding the bakeshop. The 
bakers have met the demands of the peo- 
ple and have kept step with the progress 
in other lines of industry, in every way 
endeavoring to place a good, wholesome 
product before the people. There is only 
one note of discord, and that is that the 
high cost of living includes a high price 
for bread. However, that is not your 
fault, it is not the bread’s fault, but the 
fault of some gentlemen of Europe who 
could not settle their quarrel without re- 
sorting to arms. 
DELIVERY BY AEROPLANE 
You possess the intelligence to accom- 
plish what you desire, and you approach 
an object with a thorough understand- 
ing of what you want. Your vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas, and I were discussing 
aéroplanes and the use which can_ be 
made of them in this country, and I 
would not be surprised if Mr. Thomas 
would inaugurate aéroplane delivery for 
his bread in Auburn and the surrounding 
country. . 


Response by E. D. Strain 

The president called upon Past Presi- 
dent E. D. Strain, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
who spoke as follows: 

When Mr. Mitchell wrote me saying he 
desired me to reply to the address of 
welcome, I answered him to the effect 
that it seemed to me this feature could 
be very well eliminated at a bakers’ con- 
vention. 

On behalf of the bakers, Judge Clark, 
I wish to thank you for your courteous 
welcome to the pleasures of Sandusky 
and Cedar Point. 

BAKER HAS NO OUT-OF-DATE STOCK 

The baking industry, as you said, real- 
ly does occupy a unique position. The 
baker has to manufacture and market 
his product in 24 hours. He never has 
any out-of-date stock on his shelves, he 
never has to get rid of anything because 
it has gone out of style, but he has to 
take great pains to watch closely to see 
that the cost of manufacture s not 
exceed the selling price. 

Any article selling as low as a loaf of 
bread must be handled on a small mar- 
gin. Where most manufacturers figure 
their profits in dollars, the baker figures 


in a fraction of a cent. The main ob- 
ject of these conventions is to meet and 
talk over costs, they necessarily having 
a great deal to do with determining the 
price at which we sell our product.. We 


.do not come to guarantee a set price, 


but if we can show what the cost is, it 
is easy to make the price. 

We talk about the high cost of living, 
but until the government releases wheat 
there can be little reduction. As long 
as wages stay where they are and keep 
mounting, people can afford to pay 10@ 
12c a loaf for bread. 


BETTER KEEP WAGES UP 
Everybody is receiving better wages, 
and the contented workman is what this 
country needs. The workmen will be 
content, as long as they receive these 
wages, to pay a proportionately high 
price for what they eat and wear. A 
man who is able to spend $36 a week 
where before he spent $12, even though 
he only saves $1 out of the $36 as he did 
out of the $12, is much better contented. 
Therefore, I think the main object should 
be to keep wages up. 


President’s Address 
President Hensel then read his annual 
address, which in part was as follows: 
The penalty of being president of an 
organization of this kind is to have to 
deliver an annual address. Sometimes it 
is customary to deliver a review of the 
year’s work. This is suitable in separate 
state organizations, but is not possible in 
a group-state organization like ours. It 
would only be a repetition of each state’s 
work, 
FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 


We have much to be thankful for to- 
day. The war clouds have all vanished, 
the peace treaty has been signed, our 
travelling president has returned home, 
and our country can again settle down 
to a business basis. We have been 
blessed with a bounteous wheat crop, 
which means plenty of good flour. We 
are again to be licensed, and all our fears 
of loss on account of the government 
guaranteed price have vanished. 

I notice on the programme that I am 
to be followed by a gentleman who will 
speak on “Organization.” The trials and 
tribulations that we have been through 
during the past four years should ‘surely 
have taught us the necessity of strong, 
active bakers’ organizations. Still, there 
aré many bakers who cannot or will not 
realize in what a chaotic condition our 
industry would be at this time had it 
not been for the untiring efforts and 
self-sacrifice of men at the head of the 
different active committees of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 

These men, who are leaders of indus- 
try, have by facts, figures and persuasion 
been able to convince the powers that be 
that our business is not a “fly-by-night” 
proposition, that we represent one of the 
first 10 industries in the country, that 
we have an investment of millions of 
dollars, that we employ .thousands of 
men and women, that we manufacture 
one of the daily necessities of life, and 
that we are absolutely essential in every 
community. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR DUE 
Washington had to be shown and it 
was such men as George Ward, Henry 
Stude, Win Campbell and dozens of oth- 
ers who fought our battles for us. They 
have convinced the authorities that it 
will require a lowering of 65c bu in the 
price of wheat before we can change 
our prices one cent. Where would we 
have been had we not had the American 
association and its leaders to represent 
us? No individual, or even representa- 
tives of a dozen plants, could have Pac 
sented our problems and convinced these 
men that our motive was not selfish, but 
a — that affected every one in the 
industry. 

I think it is the duty of every member 
of our associations in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan to join as individuals the 
Aumelem Association of the rege Sow 
dustry or the Retail Merchant ers 


Association of America, not only for the 


~ advantages that we shall derive from 


this membership, but also to show our 
appreciation of the benefit we have re- 
ceived by their efforts. 

I trust that Mr. Chindbloom will con- 
vince you of this necessity, and that by 
next year we will not only have a strong 
American association and a strong Retail 
association, but also strong group-state, 
state and local associations. 


Good Advice by Mr. Bell 

In the absence of George Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, President Heusel in- 
troduced Joseph M. Bell, who addressed 
the convention, saying: 

“Mr. Ward expected to come here, and 
had reservations made for himself and 
Mrs. Ward, intending to make it a sort 
of vacation. I asked for the opportunity to 
address you today, as I must be in Provi- 
dence tomorrow; otherwise, I should like 
to remain during the entire convention. 

“Mr. Ward desired to touch on several 
things uppermost at present in the minds 
of bakers, and I will speak of these be- 
fore proceeding to the subject on which 
I have been addressing conventions dur- 
ing the entire season—the federation of 
bakers’ organizations over the country. 


AGREEMENT WITH MR. BARNES 


“With respect to the recent agreement 
reached with the Wheat Director or 
Grain Corporation, we are well satisfied 
with the result of our conference with 
Mr. Barnes in New York in June. There 
are some few misunderstandings on that 
result, and I want to make them clear. 

“Mr. Heusel referred to the 65c propo- 
sition. This was figured out by some 40 
representative bakers. Mr. Lipp was in- 
vited by Mr. Ward, and Mr. Ward was 
invited by Mr. Barnes to attend this con- 
ference. Mr. Lipp named a committee 
of representative retailers, and we had 
bakers from nearly every section of the 
country. 

“We were limited to 40, and they ap- 
pointed a subcommittee with Harry Tip- 
ton as chairman, a man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with government methods and with 
the financial end of the baking business. 
This subcommittee used the. material 
which Mr. Tipton had brought there, 
representing some 50 baking concerns 
throughout the country,—figures con- 
cerning costs. 

“A composite table was compiled show- 
ing what made up the cost, with flour all 
the way from $7.50 to $15 bbl, with labor 
at a constant figure representing the in- 
formation we had at that time, and in- 
gredients a constant figure,—the ruling 
figure,—using a _ standard one-pound 
loaf. This composite table was accepted 
by Mr. Barnes as the basis on which to 
figure out these reflections whieh you 
have heard so much about. 

“The conference in New York recom- 
mended that the standard weights used 
by the Food Admistration—omitting the 
¥/,-lb loaf—should be used as a factor in 
this computation. That was accepted by 
Mr. Barnes, and then this other factor 
of the 65c fluctuation in wheat repre- 
senting one cent in the price of bread 
was accepted by him, not as a part of 
the contract, because a factor of that 
kind could not be expressed in the con- 
tract, but he accepted it frankly as the 
best way to administer this law. 

“The standard weight was accepted in 
the same way. We told him that, while 
the committee voted to use standard 
weight in the administration of this law, 
the bakers were not a unit on the subject. 
We have had a number of letters from 
bakers objecting to any regulation on 
that question, some based on the ground 
that they do not believe in a standard 
weight as a principle, some on the ground 
that their principal seller would be af- 
fected and they would have to take it 
off the market. Mr. Ward appointed one 
of the latter on the advisory committee 
to the Wheat Director, thinking that 
would be the best way to handle this 
matter. 

“Mr. Barnes asked for this advisory 
committee, which indicates his desire to 
deal fairly with us, and that he does not 
desire to incumber us with’. regulations. 
That is the impression he made on the 
committee and on Mr. Ward. 

“That being the case, we recommend 
that the bakers uphold him in every pos- 
sible way. Mr. Barnes believes the guar- 
anteed price will stand, that there will 
be no resale prices whatever. The gov- 


ernment promises you indemnification 
and protection for fluctuations, should 
they occur, and if the government pays 
you when prices drop, you have to Ba 
the government when they go up. t 
is reciprocity. A baker can sign this 
contract or not, as he sees fit; but if he 
signs it, even though he uses less than 
50 bbls a month, he is licensed. 


THE CHICAGO STRIKE 


“IT am very glad to hear your president - 
speak such good words concerning the 
American association. I am sure Mr. 
Chindbloom will be able to convince you 
that at the present rate of membership 
in the American association, with the 
sliding scale, every baker who is inter- 
ested in a national organization and such 
work as we have been doing for the last 
three years ought to chip in his share for 
the support of the American association. 

“We sent $16,000 to Chicago to fight 
the unreasonable demands of the union, 
because that was a national case, not 
simply a Chicago one. I hope Mr. Chind- 
bloom will be able to reach your hearts on 
that—I feel sure he will. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


“The other subject on which I wish to 
speak is the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. I am speaking of this because there 
has been some misapprehension on the 
part of some bakers and some journals 
as to what we are seeking to do in con- 
nection with that institute. The Bakers’ 
News, of Chicago, printed an editorial in 
its last issue criticizing our committee 
for abandoning the original plan of the 
American Institute of Baking. Two or 
three of our people have spoken to me 
about it, which indicates that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking is close to the 
hearts of progressive bakers. 

“We are not abandoning the original 
plan, nor can we carry out that plan 
completely, but in the meantime we do 
not want to stand still. We are willing 
to do something, both by way of showing 
to the bakers who have subscribed to this 
movement that we can do something and 
what we can do, and also by way of 
actually accomplishing those things. 
There is no use in waiting until we get 
the $1,000,000. 

“Dr. Prosser, of the Dunwoody In-- 
stitute, said he thought it was the finest 
thing we had ever attempted, and offered 
us the building where they had hun- 
dreds of bakers working during the war, 
and where they have been doing research 
work, 

“We are just using the plant. We 
will have our own research laboratory, 
and will only reciprocate on questions 
of the commercial laboratory and the 
school. Our chemist will lecture each 
week to the boys, and the rest of the time 
he will be working for us in the labora- 
tory, and if something is discovered that 
is of interest it will be given to the bak- 
ers, and the Dunwoody Institute will get 
it then. 

“In exchange for that they give us a 
certain number of scholarships at a very 
much reduced price, and the board of 
governors of that institute will be able 
to pick out psig: | young men who can- 
not afford to go themselves, and possibly 
maintain them during the period of their 
stay. 

“That is our object, and when we are 
able to spread our wings we will put up 
buildings of our own or do something of 
that kind. So do not be misled when you 
hear anything to the contrary in regard 
to our Institute of Baking. We expect 
to realize our plans in due time.” : 


The President: I am sure we have all 
enjoyed Mr. Bell’s address. There is a ~ 
lot of food for thought in it. It is some- 
thing that will have to be taken up at 
the different conventions for the next 
few years. It is simply pioneer work 
at present. 

We will have a number of resolutions 
to come before this body, and I will 
therefore appoint, as the committee on 
resolutions, E. D. Strain, W. A. Thomas, 
and Fred Sheill. 

We have on the programme tomorrow 
“Bakers’ Troubles.” I hope any baker 
who has any troubles he wishes to dis- 
cuss will come prepared to present them 
in a fitting manner. 

We have with us Horace Crider, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania association, and 
we would be glad to hear a word from 








on June 16, we have organized five local 
associations in the cities, and next week 
we will have five meetings in five differ- 
ent cities. 

“The trouble seems to be mainly on the 
price proposition. I believe in prices. I 
take exception with Mr. Bell in one 
thing, and that is the association propo- 
sition. If you are going to have sep- 
arate associations for the wholesaler and 
retailer, you will get nowhere. Ten years 
from now you will be just where you 
are now. 

“As to the standard weight of bread, 
I would like to tackle any man in the 
United States who is against standard 
weight. One man acknowledged he is 
for a standard price. Does he expect a 
standard price without a standard 
weight? My argument is that a loaf of 
bread, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
should be one pound, no matter where 

ou go. The man that wants a 12-02 
oaf is a price-cutter. 

“If every baker is making a pound 
loaf, then it will be a fight on quality. 
You go at it the wrong way. It is price, 
price, price! The uniform, standard 
weight loaf is just and equitable, and 

our customer has a right to know when 
a buys a loaf that it weighs one pound. 
I do not see how any man can be against 
a standard weight loaf.” 


Mr. Chindbloom on ‘‘Organization”’ 

On reassembling on Wednesday morn- 
ing, D. P. Chindbloom, of Chicago, spoke 
in part as follows: 

You have heard so much about or- 
ganization that probably you are fed up 
on it, but it is to my mind one of the 
biggest, livest matters for consideration 
of bakers today. I wish only to empha- 
size what Mr. Bell covered so fully yes- 
terday, the value of the federation plan 
we have under consideration. 

First, in our organization work as it 
has been conducted, we have done very 
well in bringing the whole subject before 
the baking industry. We realize that 
much has been done by the two national 
organizations, the state organizations, the 
group-state and the local associations, 
but there is one thing we have noticed, 
that there is a great deal of overlapping 
and duplication. 

Between the American association and 
the Retail association there has been 
close co-operation, and it must continue 
until we have united effort on the part 
of all. We have felt that there has been 
great need of more thorough and gen- 
eral co-operation in some respects, and 
for that reason a federation along more 
definite lines should be worked out. 

Second, while we realize the national 
associations have a certain work to do 
as such organizations, there is other work 
they also ought to take up, which should 
be done through state and local organi- 
zations, and in that lies the reason for 
this attempt to federate them, that there 
may be a channel through which this work 
may be carried on. 

For instance, you men are here getting 
the benefits of this contact with each 
other; but you do not represent any di- 
rect, personal contact such as should be 
brought to the larger number who are 
interested in the baking business, and so 
it is necessary to tie up these organiza- 
tions so that not only through conven- 
tions, literature, circulars or other activi- 
ties, we may send out information, but 
that men who come to the conventions 
* may go home and bring these things be- 
fore every man in the industry. 

Organization is in the air today as 
never before. The war showed the trades 
the necessity for cozordination and co- 
operation in all lines of business, in order 
that the government could appeal to a 
iathaelesd body in each industry; so we 
had the various service committees. 

But one thing the war had which we 
regret, there was more or less force used, 
with the government to back it up. Ina 
democracy I do not believe that is the 
proper method for peace times, so I 
submit to you that organized work in 
general should be voluntary, only backed 
up by integrity and honesty of purpose 
and a desire to do good to the business 
men in the industry. 

While war regulation was all right, we 
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look forward now to a more liberal pol- 
icy. We cannot, however, get away from 
the fact that we have reached a stage of 
development where organization is neces- 
sary. Geographically, we have eliminated 
distance; what with the telegraph, the 
telephone, the wireless and now the aéro- 
plane, we have brought men in all lines 
of business so close together that they 
cannot get along without each other. 

Anything done in any section of the 
country affects the most remote section 
with respect to that particular industry. 
There are local and state problems, but 
we have reached the point where every 
man in the country is affected, and where 
the problems of the country must be dealt 
with in a large way, and that means or- 
ganization. 

Something was said yesterday about 
the American Institute of Baking. I 
believe we will soon realize the beginning 
of that project, and in doing so we are 
not abandoning the original plan, but are 
trying to get a start. When developed I 
believe it will be the greatest agent for 
putting before conventions and before 
men the best and most enlightened mat- 
ters pertaining to your business of any- 
thing ever done. When we get it started 
I feel it will go of its own momentum, 
and that eventually it will lift the whole 
industry to a higher plane. 
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Address of Eugene Lipp 

“A year ago, the retail bakers were 
convinced that their interests could only 
be properly represented through a na- 
tional body composed of their own mem- 
bers. This resulted in the creation of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America. 
Whether this is the ideal organization or 
not, you must admit that the creation 
of it excited lively interest and did more 
to stimulate organization activity than 
anything that had magteers | happened. 
That there had been considerable fric- 
tion previous to our organization is ad- 
mitted, but we decided to forget past 
troubles and find a better way of solving 
our problems. 

“In the early stages of our organiza- 
tion work we had encouragement from 
the officials of the then National asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bell offered his services, 
and his advice was taken on many occa- 
sions where his ripe experience in organi- 
zation work was of splendid value. The 
officials of both organizations were broad 
enough to foresee that co-operation would 
be necessary if the interests of the entire 
industry were to be conserved. As busi- 
ness men, we realized that we would be 
measured by results, and therefore both 
bodies have worked consistently to 
achieve practical results for the entire 
industry. 

“It has been clearly shown that two 
distinct organizations can work harmoni- 
ously to get results valuable to both, I 
recognize that our big brother has borne 
the greater share of the burden in these 
efforts, but I doubt if it alone or we 
alone could have obtained such satisfac- 
tory results. Independent action has not 
been undertaken on any matter of in- 
terest to the bakers at large. 


RETAILERS WANT SEPARATE ASSOCIATION 


“Mr. Bell explained to you our joint 
efforts in regard to the wheat bill and 
also ‘during the Chicago strike. This has 
proved to us that our present method of 
co-ordination has at least the merit of 
being practical. Whether more or great- 
er results could be secured by an amal- 
gamation of the two organizations is a 
question. Although I have expressed my 
opinion on this matter on two occasions, 
you must remember that I am but one 
of a large body of retailers. 

“In canvassing the opinion of active 
members throughout the country, I find 
that the majority differ with me. Har- 
mony they appreciate, and results they 
appreciate, but I feel that as yet the re- 
tailers of the country do not care to 
intrust their affairs to other than an or- 
ganization of their own. 

“Other years are coming and, in the 
meantime, other opportunities for co- 
operative effort will arise. It is very pos- 
sible that, after a few more satisfactor 
examples of harmonious efforts are add- 
ed, this existing mistrust will vanish. 
Then from the two bodies one triumphant 
organization may arise. 


“As a retailer, I wish to draw the par- 
ticular attention of the retailers present 
to the excellent position our branch of 
the industry obtained during the negotia- 
tions in connection with the wheat bill. 
It was first started in Washington dur- 
ing February, when we had a representa- 
tive on the committee that appeared be- 
fore the Agricultural committee of the 
House. 

“At that time, as you have heard from 
Mr. Bell, the industry secured the same 
protection as was promised millers and 
other handlers of wheat products. Could 
you conceive of that protection being 
granted if some one had not been pre- 
pared to ask for it and offer reasons 
why it should be given? We had se- 
cured from the House committee its as- 
surance that this protection would be 
granted universally to bakers, but the 
bill was amended, after it left the juris- 
diction of the committee, to read “car- 
load lots.” 

“After the official creation of the 
United States Grain Corporation and its 
policy had been defined, we were invited 
by Mr. Ward to appoint a representative 
to meet with the committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
in consultation with Mr. Barnes. This 
was a preliminary meeting, at which poli- 
cies were outlined and discussed. Charles 
J. Kremer, of Milwaukee, represented the 
retail interest. With the valuable as- 
sistance of the American association, Mr. 
Barnes was persuaded to interpret the 
protection clause in the wheat bill, irre- 
spective of the wording “carload lots,” 
to include the smallest retailer in the 
country. That was practical result of 
co-operation No. 1. This vexed question 
as to the scope of the protection was 
thus settled to the satisfaction of the re- 
tailer. 

“At the regular conference of the vari- 
ous trades with Mr. Barnes June 14-15, 
the joint committee was again successful 
in having the words bakery products, as 
originally intended to be written into the 
bakers’ contract when referring to the 
reflection of a lower wheat price, changed 
to read ‘bread, which removed what 
might have resulted in future trouble. 

“Now the Grain Corporation can better 
understand that flour alone is not the 
only article of expense entering into the 
manufacture of bakery products or 
bread. Outside of our own industry few 
people have the faintest idea of the costs 
of bakery products other than the prime 
cost of flour, and the hard part for many 
to realize is that only a lowering of the 
basic price of wheat, $2.26 Chicago, 65c 
per bu, can authorize a reflection of Ic 
per lb lower in the price of bread. Now 
I consider the substitution of the word 
‘bread’ for ‘bakery products’ distinctly 
helpful to the retailer, and the practical 
result of co-operation No. 2. 

“Can you imagine the kicks that we 
would have heard if this protection had 
not been extended beyond the buyers of 
carload lots? We would have had a yell 
as loud as when the Food Administration 
issued its first rules, and that was plenty, 
as I yelled, and so did every retailer here 
—and those not here. You will say it 
was the proper thing for us to do—and 
so it was. 

“It is also the proper thing for you 
bakers to recognize in a practical way 
that it was done. Three cheers butter no 
parsnips, nor pay the expenses incurred 
in negotiating these matters for the good 
of the industry. All of you here, and 
every baker in this land, get equal benefit 
out of these activities, whether they help, 
or receive them as a gift. 

“Far be it from me to abuse you gen- 
tlemen. It is such as you who attend 
conventions and see the value of or- 
ganization work. It is you gentlemen, 
and the minority like you in different 
sections of the country, who make or- 
ganization work possible. There are 
thousands, however, who gain by our 
work and. our contributions, who never 
make an effort nor give a cent. They 
are the ones who are hard to reach. 
Small retailers naturally are the biggest 
offenders, but there are many wholesal- 
ers who at least should know better. 

“There is only one answer to the ques- 
tion of how to get at these men who take 
all but give nothing in return. Valuable 
as a national association is, useful as a 
state association is, only the local can 
carry on missionary work among indi- 
viduals. That should be supplemented 


by paid organizers, but the spirit must 
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come from the local, and it takes steady 
effort to get them. 

“A Billy Sunday revival may help oc- 
casionally, but it is the steady work of 
the neighbors that makes for growth. 
That, or a real good wallop from the 
Grain Corporation. Trouble is the real 
stuff to bring them out. A sugar short- 
age will revive a dead one—and there are 
lots of them. 

“You all felt a great deal of interest 
in the Chicago strike. Perhaps a few of 
you here have had labor troubles this 
spring. If you have, I assure you it was 
not a marker on what you would have 
had had we not been able to fight out the 
issue in Chicago. Both sides put up a 
stiff fight. Had we retailers gone it 
alone, we would have got a trimming; 
had the wholesalers gone it alone, they 
would have got a trimming; but we 
worked together and won out. We got 
considerable training in the seven weeks 
it lasted, and we know more than we did 
when it started. 

A FIGHTING FUND NEEDED 

“And it cost, as ever victory costs. 
Mr. Bell told you what his association 
alone contributed, and the total expense 
was several times that amount. And 
what did it cost the union? We do not 
know, but we do know that its members 
are wiser than us in arranging a fighting 
fund during every day of the year. There 
is not a city or community in this coun- 
try where the bakers would not profit by 
taking similar steps and preparing a de- 
fense fund. If they try the same unusual 
demands on you one of these days, are 
you ready with an organization to meet 
their organized efforts to make you agree 
to their demands? 

“These are the days of labor troubles. 
It is not for you or me to say that we 
are out of danger, or that future de- 
mands will be unjust, but we all ought to 
be able to assert our right to a fair de- 
cision, which cannot be accomplished 
unless the employers are as well united 
as the employees. Thus from the strike 
we find the real necessity of organization 
and the added necessity of a decent 
amount of dues. Without a treasury, and 
without a system of adding to the treas- 
ury, the unions would never be able to 
accomplish a great deal. And we em- 
ployers need the same sinews to back a 
good spirit when it comes to trouble. 

“As a baker, I wish to take issue with 
Horace Crider on his pet hobby, the 
standard loaf. He quoted 5-and-10c 
stores. I want to tell you that they have 
been built up on a standard price, and 
not on a standard of weight, measure, or 
quality. They still offer something for 
the elusive dime, it may be lighter, or 
shorter; it may be one sock instead of 
two; 10 ounces of candy instead of a 
pound. Whatever it is, or whatever its 
previous condition of servitude, it still 
has to fit the purchasing power of the 
dime. The dime is the standard to which 
all weights and measures must conform 
to make a welcome visitor to the counters 
of stores of that caliber. 

“I wonder if Mr. Crider knows any 
baker who has amassed the fortune of a 
Kresge or a Woolworth by manufactur- 
ing a standard weight loaf? I know he 
can name bakers who have made fortunes 
on the standard price. Mr. Crider also 
stated that it is the mazuma we are after, 
and the Woolworth Building clearly 
shows standard price gets the mazuma. 
I would further draw your attention to 
the standard price of the barber, who 
charges one price for a haircut to all— 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Crider contributing as 
much for a poor crop as Mr. Mitchell 
with a full crop. Draw your own con- 
clusions.” 

The report of the treasurer, Alexander 
Hornkohl, of Manistee, Mich., was then 
called for, which showed a balance in 
the treasury of $330. 

The president appointed a committee 
to send resolutions of sympathy and best 
wishes to the widow and family of the 
late William G. Herbold, of Cincinnati, 
former secretary of the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation. 

PROHIBITION AND THE BAKER 

Elmer E. Cline, of Indianapolis, spoke 
on What a Dry United States Means to 
the Baker. 

The United States going dry has 
thrown into the discard a tremendous in- 
dustry. The public, and even many of 
those who are in close touch with aed 
ness conditions, are standing back, won- 
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dering how ~ ‘wave of 1 pgp soy 
sweeping over the coun to 
affect tasines, and their abo in bar 
ticular. Even the most casual observer 
realizes that there will be millions of 
dollars heretofore annually spent for 
alcoholic liquors, now available for other 
purposes. e question is, who will be 
the heirs to participate in this great 
estate of John Barleycorn, the greatest 
heritage that has ever been left to Ameri- 
can business? 

It is not logical to assume that any one 
industry can hope to be the principal 
heir, or even capture a major portion of 
this great volume of the nation’s spend- 
ing money, for almost every line of busi- 
ness will profit by the changed condi- 
tions. There will be more money spent 
for the comforts of life, better clothes, 
better houses and all that goes in them; 
luxuries will be more liberally indulged 
in, more people are going to have auto- 
mobiles, and travel will increase. The 
soft drinks will come in for their share, 
and a big one at first; bank deposits will 
grow, but the biggest benefactor will be 
the home. J 

People are going to live better and, 
above all, they are going to eat more and 
better food. Herein awaits the oppor- 
tunity for the manufacturer .of food 
products, and the baker in particular, for 
he not only makes the very basis of the 
nation’s daily food, but is also the creator 
and distributor of a large part of its 
most palatable and delightful delicacies. 

Of all the contenders for the estate of 
John Barleycorn, those who will in the 
end have the greatest success will be the 
ones who have real merit back of their 
product, and who go after it the hard- 
est, and of all these the baker surely has 
the greatest opportunity. His product 
in —— form is a fundamental food, and 
not only has a place of its own, but in 
combination with the other contenders is 
vitally essential to their success. 

Already the coffee industry has start- 
ed a nation-wide campaign to revive the 
coffee-house and the old-time custom of 
coffee-drinking as a medium for hospital- 
ity and good-fellowship. The tea industry 
is planning a similar campaign, as’ a bid 
for its share; but does not afternoon tea 
always necessitate the serving of tasty 
sandwiches or cookies, and is not a cup 
of coffee always better with a sandwich 
or doughnut? 

The hotel men are changing their for- 
mer bars into tearooms and cafaterias. 
They are doing everything to encourage 
people to eat more; they are putting 
“class” and style into the act of having 
afternoon teas, and vogues thus estab- 
lished by our leading hotels are always 
carried into the homes, 

Ice cream eating has increased enor- 
mously because of the great activity on 
the part of the ice cream manufacturers 
and the modern methods introduced for 
its distribution; ice cream and cake have 
always gone hand in hand, and good cake 
or cookies add much to the success of ice 
cream eating. The baker has a real op- 
portunity to co-operate with every one 
of these industries, and also exploit his 
product to his own benefit. 

The nation’s mind is now not alone be- 
ing attracted to eating as a substitute 
for drinking, but the promotion of rec- 
reation and sports will also come in- for 
their share of the surplus funds released 
from the cash register of the back bar. 
Exercise and fresh air develop hearty 
— and hearty appetites must be 
satisfied with wholesome food. Here 
again opportunity is calling to. the baker, 
for what better food is there, what more 
nourishing, satisfying or healthful than 
good bread? People will not only think 
more about eating, and not only have bet- 
ter appetites, but from now on they will 
think more about proper eating. 

The war has done much to focus the 
attention of the American people upon 
the value and importance of proper eat- 
ing, and upon bread in particular. Bread 
today is recognized as our most necessary 
and indispensable food, and the public, 
after a year of using substitutes, now ap- 
preciates the real flavor and taste of the 
good wheat loaf. 

Bread is the essential food in every 
home. Cake and pastry have always en- 
joved a prominent place on the Ameri- 
can dinner table, and now, more than 
ever before, the home, the family circle, 
is to be the principal center of social 
activity. The baker’s opportunity is at 
hand, for now, if there ever was a time, 
is the opportune one to exploit health, 
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sociability and fellowship by eating more 
bread, cake and pastry. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following were nominated and 
unanimously elected: 

President, W. A. Thomas, Auburn, 
ind; vice-president, Harry Miller, 
Springfield, Ohio; treasurer, Alex. Horn- 
kohl, Manistee, Mich; secretary, E. P. 
Mitchell, Cincinnati. : 


Superintendents’ Association 

C. F. Yaeger: “The American Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Superintendents was 
started last September at the meeting of 
the American association in Chicago. It 
was created for the purpose of giving 
the man between the laborer in the shop 
and the owner of the bakery a chance to 
express himself and to help along in this 
movement of furthering the baking in- 
dustry as an industry, and we hope, as 
the industry grows and we contribute to 
its progress, that we shall come up so 
that this association of superintendents 
shall be a nucleus from which to take 
men to educate in the American Insti- 
tute of — 

“It is purely an educational proposi- 
tion, although at a recent meeting with 
the secretary of the American association 
we were somewhat surprised to hear that 
we ought to be an intermediary between 
labor and the interests representing the 
baking industry. It would be a very good 
thing to work it out along lines that 
might help in many situations where the 
labor interests would not believe capital, 
and would want to hear from some one 
that would be disinterested, so to speak. 

“Our membership includes not only 
those working in bakeries as superinten- 
dents or managers on salary, but we are 
anxious to take in the proprietor of the 
small bakery who has charge of his own 
production. We are also anxious to take 
in partners who are financially inter- 
ested and who look after production. 
We will hold our convention again this 
year with the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, in Chicago, the 
week of Sept. 22, and I hope those who 
are interested in this movement will at- 
tend our meeting. Any one who is in- 
terested in the production in bakeries 
will be eligible.” 


Grain Corporation Agreement 

Asked for an explanation of the Grain 
Corporation agreement, Horace Crider 
said: “It narrows down to this, that if 
you sign the agreement you promise to 
abide by the rules of Mr. Barnes. Some- 
thing was said yesterday about the 65c. 
Mr. Barnes got from 20 different bakers 
over the country the cost of a loaf of 
bread, raw material, labor, overhead, de- 
livery, figuring flour at $7.50, and said 
we were entitled to 8c lb for bread; at 
$10.50 we were entitled to 9c lb. When 
you sign the agreement you are not do- 
ing any harm to anybody, you are simply 
carrying out Mr. Barnes’s ideas and sup- 
porting him. If you do not want to 
sign, you may not lose anything—I do 
not believe you will lose anything. 

“Wheat is sold on a basis of $2.26 
now, and it must fall 65c before there 
is any reflection in the price of bread. 
If you buy flour at $11.25, and that is 
the millers’ price on the $2.26 basis, and 
that wheat drops 65c, Mr. Barnes will call 
on you for a statement of the flour on 
hand. When you sign the contract the 
quéstion is asked what your monthly 
consumption was, and as a flour jobber 
what was the average amount of sales. 

“That was done for this p@rpose: Sup- 
pose I thought today that flour is going 
up, and I load up and buy flour; an 
suppose later on flour should drop in 
price, I would only be allowed my $8 re- 
duction, 65c bu on the amount of flour 
I could use in 45 days. If I had three 
months’ supply on hand I would only 


* get a reduction on the 45-day supply. If 


you buy flour at $11.25 and it goes to $13 
you do not have to pay Mr. Barnes that 
increase. You only get $3 bbl from him 
if it goes down. But if it goes up again, 
you have to give back to Mr. Barnes 
that difference, providing the price comes 
back on this same flour on which he has 
given you the $3. 

“But if in September flour went down 
and you had 1,000 bbls you get $1,000. 
If next April or May flour went up to 
$13, you would not have to give him $3 
back on the flour you had next April or 
May. Really, in a sentence, that con- 


tract simply means that Mr. Barnes is 
the judge and jury—he is eve ng, 
and you know it is easy enough for me 
to tell you what to do if I have the pow- 
er to make you do it. He guarantees to 
you that, should flour drop in price, he 
will take care of the uction. If it 
advances, you get the profit yourself. 

“His argument on the reflection was 
that if a baker is selling bread today at 
7c and flour should drop he must 
down Ic the same as the baker that sells 
for 9c or for lic. I do not think any 
baker can go wrong in signing the agree- 
ment, and I think Mr. Barnes’s whole 
idea is that wheat will not drop lower 
than $2.26 bu. 

“The last report is that the crop will 
be 1,500,000 bus less than they had figured 
on. The original figure was 1,200,000,000 
bus, 650,000,000 for domestic use and 
450,000,000 to sell; but he will only have 
about 300,000,000 to sell, and my guess is 
that the price will be nearer $12 or $13 
than $10. I do not think Mr. Barnes 
will let wheat drop 1c, but he will save 
the $1,000,000,000 the government has set 
aside for you in this reflection proposi- 
tion. I believe he will make $2.26 the 
maximum price, and will make enough 
on that wheat to run his office and say 
to the government, ‘Here is your $1,000,- 
000,000 back.’ 

“I think he will be bers | near being the 
next candidate for president, and if hav- 
ing saved $500,000,000 last year he can 
save $1,000,000,000 this year, he is a pret- 
ty level-headed man. Some say ‘Why pay 
these prices?) The war has caused a debt 
that we have to pay, and if Mr. Barnes 
can save $1,000,000,000 for the govern- 
ment it will be $1,000,000,000 less taxes 
that we—you and I and everybody else 
in the United States—will have to pay.” 


Convention Notes 

Robert Bryce, formerly in the baking 
business at Indianapolis, but now a flour 
jobber, was present. 

Sandusky, Ohio, contingent of bakers 
attending included Singlers bakery, H. & 
S. Baking Co., and John Armbruster. 

Charles Grupe, secretary Heissler & 
Junge Co., Chicago, was a visitor. This 
company manufactures a malt extract. 

Representatives present from the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. were F, F. Felkner, 
P, J. McKinney and Joseph G. Johnson, 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by C. R. Russ, C. H. Varney, Hugh Ca- 
hill, R. Witt, J. Wallace, W. Keating, 
and A. E. Lowe. 

The representatives of the Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co. were J. F. Armstrong, sales- 
manager, E. P. Mitchell, E. F. Ertley, 
and V. A. Phelps. 

The register showed that four Michigan 
bakers, 15 from Indiana and about 59 
from Ohio, were in attendance, making a 
total of nearly 80. 

H. F. Carson, the newly appointed 
secretary of the American Diamalt Co., 
was a busy man. John Ade and E. Ca- 
hill were there also. 

C. E. Wernig, Occidental Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, was a guest. He was on a 
business trip in Ohio, and came to Cedar 
Point for a few hours. 

Prominent Michigan bakers present 
were Fred Heusel, Ann Arbor; E. D. 
Strain, Battle Creek; Alex. C. Hornkohl, 
Manistee, and F. D. Sheill, Detroit. 

Wisconsin flour mill representatives 
were H. Wright, sales-manager Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., and H. J. Owens, sales- 
manager, and R. P. Sanborn, Listman 
Mills. 

One of the few eastern supply men 
present was George P. Reuter, Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York. He was ac- 
companied by H. N. Weinstein, Chicago 
manager. 

C. F. Yaeger, manager bakers’ prod- 
ucts department Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
motored from Chicago, and after sundry 
mishaps en route, arrived to take in 
most of the convention. 

F. W. Conley attended in the interests 
of the White Co., Cleveland, which man- 
ufactures a large line of bakers’ auto- 
trucks. He was for a number of years 
a flour mill representative. 

Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa., and 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, was a guest. He has been 
very active during recent years in local 
association work in that state. 

F. G. Sutherland, representing the 


Procter & Gamble Co. in Pittsbu and 
Detroit territory, was present, in ab- 
sence of Ben B. George, who generally 
attends Tri-State conventions, j 

Mrs. S. Gauss, a well-known baker at 
North Lansing, Mich. is about to let 
contracts for a three-story brick build- 
ing. The new plant is expected to be in 
operation in about three months. 

Robert G. Lockhart spent some time 
at the convention. He was formerly with 
the Advance Malts Products Co., and 
recently went with the Federal Bakery 
System at Detroit. Mrs. Lockhart ac- 
companied him. 

The Falk American Potato Flour Co., 
Pittsburgh, had an exhibit and demon- 
strated a potato flour it is putting on 
the market for bakers. Lee Roush, the 
general sales-manager, and Donald 
Roush, attended. 

William C. Tench, “for some time as- 
sociated with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and who has lately accepted a po- 
sition with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, spent some time 
at the convention. 

William Evans, manager Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, attended with 
L, J. Korter, the southern states repre- 
sentative. They had a very fine exhibit 
of several of their well-known bread 
brands and advertising specialties. 

The executive board of the Retail. Bak- 
ers’ Association of America were visitors 
and included Eugene Lipp, president, 
and John M. Hartley, secretary, Chicago; 
EK. H. Hohengarten, St. Louis; R. E. 
Lobenherz, Springfield; C. P. Ehlers, In- 
dianapolis. 

E. C. Stoll represented the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. This concern 
is giving some unique souvenirs, and all 
bakers present were requested to fill out 
and sign the K. V. P. slip which entitled 
them to receive a souvenir on their re- 
turn home. 

George A. Daut, now representing the 
National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., was 
welcomed by many. He was formerly 
associated with the flour trade for many 
years. J. M. Gantvoort, president, and 
D. J. Hanna, manager, of .this concern 
were also present. 

A resolution was passed indorsing the 
proposed temporary affiliation of the 
American Institute of Baking with the 
Dunwoody Institute, and expressing its 
utmost confidence in the ability of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry to carry out these negotiations. 


Among machinery and supply men 
present were Arthur Fosdyke, Hubbard 
Oven Co; W. R. Butler, Edward Kat- 
zinget Co; F. C. Black, Peerless Bread 
Machine Co; A. Katzenberg, Union 
Wrapping Machine Co; A. N. Apple, The 
Eflorose Sugar Co; C. V. French, Ad- 
vance Malt Products Co; M. D. Koenig, 
Koenig-Keller Co. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a beautiful 
display of its national advertising cam- 
paign on view, and great. interest was 
shown in same by bakers. This gave a 
complete line of their advertising for the 
year. in the national mediums and trade 
journals. Their object was to show bak- 
ers what they are doing in publicity, and 
if necessary help them with their own 
advertising campaigns. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had a large 
contingent present, which included T. L. 
Brown and E. J. Quinn, of the Minneap- 
olis office; C. H. Graham, manager Cleve- 
land office; J. C. Considine, Indianapolis; 
H. W. Adams, Detroit; Thomas Hart 
Akron office; A. R. Mitchell, ort 
Wayne; also C. W. Woodward, C. Utley, 
R. W. Thompson, R. R. Bond, A. E. 
Rensland and Paul Heerbrant. 


Well-known flour brokers and jobbers 
present were: W. D. Holloway, W. D. 
Holloway & Co., Monroeville, Ohio; Har- 
ry B. Apple, Columbus; Jesse C. Stewart, 
H. A. Spriggs, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa; John T. Sheriff, Toledo; 
C. B. Nieman, Nieman & Nieman, Cin- 
cinnati,—all brokers; George C. Pickard, 
Toledo; George Ruhlman, Ruhlman Flour 
Co., Cincinnati; A. A. Lederer, Lederer 
Milling Co., Cleveland,—jobbers. 


Indiana bakers attending: Elmer L. 
Cline, Taggart Baking Co;:C. P. Ehlers, 
R. L. White, City Baking Co; W. C. 
Brown, Century Baking Co; O. L. Brown, 
Porterfield Baking Co; Charles Bruce,— 
from Indianapolis; W. A. Thomas, Au- 
burn; George Haffner, W. F. Geller, 
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Fort Wayne; M. B. Whitehead, Goshen; 
J Littlier, Bloomin 3 ‘ 
Mountz, Butler; Fred W. Busse, South 
Bend; William Walsh, Evansville; C. G. 
Hiath, Winchester. 

Central states milling representatives 

resent: A. T. Ducia, Mennel Milling 

and E. McDaniel, National Millin 
Co., Toledo; J. Lee Krumm and W. M. 
Johnson, Krumm Mill Co; W. C. 
Gould, sales-manager, and N, H. Rowe, 
Theobald Milling Co; Jacob  Geier, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; 
L. B. Ellers, Noblesville Milling Co; E. 
G. Knerr, assistant sales-manager, How- 
ard Clark, and L. A. Johnson, Cleve- 
land Milling Co. 

Kansas flour mill representatives pres- 
ent: T. A. Linfitt, sales-manager, A. B 
Bechtel, E. W. Bailey, Leavenworth 
Milling Co; A. B. Hewson, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation; O. O. Gladden, Con- 
solidated Peer Mills Co; coe Boyle, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co; John H. Blan- 
ton, Wolf Milling Co; R. H. Schweg- 
man, Lyons Milling Co;. C. A. Budd, 
Monarch Milling Co; N. L. Hensley, sec- 
retary, and A. C. Falen, Lindsborg Mill 
& Elevator Co; W. H. Brooks, Harper 
Milling Co, 

Some Ohio bakers registered were: 
From Cincinnati, B. Weil, Banner-Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co; Kernen & Sons; 
Schneider Mfg. & Baking Co; Star Union 
Baking Co;-F. Klosterman; E. J. Reush- 
ler. lumbus: Mrs, W. Lau; H. Gerke, 
Reynolds Baking Co; Brenneman Baking 
Co; J. E. Breckbill, Occident. Baking Co; 
Charles Reimold. Cleveland: H. J. 
Laub; J. Streitberger; A. E. Luthardt; 
F. Karban; J. J. Eckel, Schmidt Baking 
Co; Star Baking Co; B. M. Bryan, sec- 
retary Cleveland. Bakers’ Club; C. A. 
Humel, of E. Spang Baking Co; Philip 
Schneider, Schneider Bros; W. Lasch; A. 
F. Cliffel, Home Bakery; F. Knoth. 


Ohio bakers attending from Spring- 
field: R. E. Lobenherz, J. Ruch, Harry 
M. Miller, Springfield Baking Co. From 
Toledo: G. Lag, General Baking Co; L. 
Schauss; M. Seyfang. Akron, Superior 
Baking Co; Kuhlke Bread Co. Sidney, 
C. Timel, C. A. Sexauer. Lakewood, Ed- 
ward Ruff, H. A. Geisel. Elyria, A. 
Monroe, of Whitehouse bakery, and C. L. 
Renouard, West Side bakery. Barnes- 
ville, F. Mautz. Lancaster, P. Weiss. 
Miamisburg, E. Rost. Ashtabula, Ashta- 
bula wholesale bakery. Zanesville, W. R. 


Baker, Baker Bread Co. Newark, 
Charles Deibold & Sons. Dover, F. Groh. 
Fremont, Messinger Baking Co. Milan, 


Hamilton, Occident Bak- 
Lorain, H. 


William Molt. 
ing Co. Lima, J. F. Renz. 
Essig. 

Representatives of northwestern, mill- 
ing concerns ipcluded: A. L. Stubbs, 
Tennant & Hoyt Co; W. H. Holaday, 
St. Paul Milling Co; W. F. Steele, Oscar 
Miller, Marshall Milling Co; J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, L. R. Elswad, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co; W. H. Hatfield, assistant sales- 
manager, C. A. Budd, Cannon Valley 
Milling Co; A. M. Burnett, manager 
Crescent Milling Co; A. L. Chittenden, 
W. J. Jennison Co; Hugh Smith, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co; A. L. Mackley, 
Big Diamond Mills Co; H. W. Welton, 
manager Pittsburgh office Barber Mill- 
ing Co; J. T. Lipford, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; O. B. Gros- 
venor, Van Dusen Milling Co; W. S. Mc- 
Clintic, F. L. Scott, Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co; H. W. Colvin, Edward Theobald, 
C. P. Wyke, State Milling Co; W. S. Prey- 
er, Duluth-Superior Milling Co; J. R. 
Caldwell, manager Mills of Albert Lea; S. 
Neuman, W. B. Matthews, Donmeyer- 
Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill. 

A. S. Purves. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The July meeting, held at the ware- 
house of the Newark Buying Association, 
was an important one. Anton Mulley, of 
Paterson, was appointed trustee in place 
of Mr. Wright. 

President Leonhard Metz, of Newark, 
called on the special committee which had 
charge of the work of changing the con- 
stitution to make it possible to form 
county divisions. The preven’ changes 
were read by Secretary Lang, and as they 
had the approval of Counselor Beers, 
they were accepted as proposed by the 
committee. ~ 

The Hudson County division, throu 
its president, H. F. Phifer, made appli- 
cation for membership. Secretary Lang 
was ordered to have the new constitution 
printed at once. 
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Nominations for officers being in order, 
on motion of William Rudolph, of Ho- 
boken, it was decided to nominate the en- 
tire present board for next year. 

Secretary Lang and President Metz re- 

rted on the conference with Julius 

arnes, and it was the consensus of all 
present that this was a time for pre- 
paredness and watchfulness, and one that 
would prove the value of co-operation 
better than ever before. 





W. E. Long Co. Enlarges Laboratory 
The W. E. Long Co., of Chicago, has 
just completed the installation and equip- 
ment of a new laboratory for the testing 
and analyzing of flour and other ingredi- 
ents used in the manufacture of bread. 
The W. E. Long Co. has for several 
years given its clients laboratory and 
research service in connection with its 
recommendations of manufacturing for- 
mulas for use with the W. E. Long 
brands. This service has also been ex- 





Louis W. Haas, 
Chief of Laboratory Staff, W. E. Long Co. 


tended to its clients as an aid in pur- 
chasing high quality materials. 

The increasing demand for this service 
has necessitated the new laboratory, 
which is a model of completeness. It is 
equipped with automatic machinery, elec- 
tric oven and complete chemical appara- 
tus for making all kinds of analyses. 

The W. E. Long Co. also announces the 
addition to its staff of chemists of Louis 
W. Haas, formerly head chemist for the 
Wahl-Henius Institute and one of the 
foremost authorities on fermentation and 
the chemistry of baking. 

The company invites visiting bakers in 
Chicago, who are interested in the matter 
of baking chemistry, to inspect its lab- 
oratory, which adjoins the company’s of- 
fices at 155 North Clark Street. 





Southern California Bakers Banquet 

The bakers of San Diego, Cal., and the 
surrounding towns gave a banquet, at 
the Windsor Hotel, June 26, to W. F. 
Ireland, of Los Angeles, their secretary- 
chairman, in honor of the valuable work 
he has been doing in organizing the bak- 
ers in the southern part of the state. 

Gordon Darnell, of San Diego, chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, 
called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced Mr. Ireland. Mr. Darnell told of 
the important work that Mr. Ireland had 
done in organizing the bakers of southern 
California, and especially those of San 
Diego, who in appreciation of his untir- 
ing efforts, presented him with a gold 
pencil upon which was engraved his name 
and date of presentation. 

Mr. Ireland responded, and made a 
stirring talk on organization work among 
the bakers. He said that he looks for- 
ward to the time when every baker in 
southern California will be a member of 
the association, and the baking business 
developed to the highest state of effi- 
ciency. 

A delegation of Los Angeles bakers, 
consisting of F. C. Kramer, M. Kreling, 
R. F. Callender, C. E. Stall and N. O. 
Forrest, attended the banquet and meet- 


ing. 
The local committee of arrangements 


‘neapolis. 


consisted of Gordon Darnell, chairman, 


C. W. Freeman, secretary, and Carl Win- 


ters. 





Chain Store Bakery Sold 

The National Tea Co., of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, of which George Rasmussen 
is president, has purchased the bakery 
and chain of about 20 grocery stores in 
Minneapolis, formerly operated by the 
H. P. McBride Co. The bakery, which 
is a well-appointed one, was equipped 
about a year ago and its product has 
been sold exclusively in the stores of the 
McBride company. 

It is understood that the National Tea 
Co. intends to open a great many more 
stores both in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





Bakery Supplies Scarce 

The bakery supply houses report a 
scarcity of most supplies, particularly 
canned fruits, and prices on same have 
advanced very materially. Canned ap- 
ples in Minneapolis are quoted at $7 doz, 
in gallons, peaches and apricots at $8.50, 
and cherries at $20. Blueberries are out 
of the market and unobtainable. Wal- 
nuts have advanced to 80c lb, wholesale, 
broken walnuts to 70c, and pecans to 
$1.50. One supply house last week sold 
a barrel of pecans to an Iowa dealer, and 
the bill amounted to about $300. 

Sugar is getting very scarce, and is 
quoted at $10 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Min- 
It is not expected that new 
sugar will come on the market much be- 
fore Sept. 1, and in the meantime, bak- 
ers who are not supplied may have dif- 
ficulty in getting all they need. 





Zinsmaster Baking Co. 

Excavation work has been started on 
the site of the proposed new baking plant 
of the Zinsmaster Baking Co. at St. Paul, 
Minn. The property is located one block 
west of the State Capitol, and is 150x260 
feet. Work on the building will start 
immediately, It will be a two-story 
structure. 

The equipment will consist of the fol- 
lowing: travelling oven, four Duhrkop 
basement-fired peel ovens, Read flour- 
handling outfit with 100-bbl bin, two 
high-speed dough mixers, Dutchess di- 
vider, Dutchess proofer, Zerah baller, 
Thomson molder, and Sevigne wrapping 
machine. 

Automobiles will probably be used for 
delivery purposes. The company is a 
distinct corporation from the Duluth or- 
ganization. The personnel of the company 
will be as follows: William Zinsmaster 
chairman, Harry W. Zinsmaster presi- 
dent, E. N. Best vice-president, and Miss 
Ward secretary-treasurer. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The Barker System has opened a shop 
at 814 West Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

J. E. Wilson, of Estherville, Iowa, has 
installed a second Middleby-Marshall 
oven. 

James Santee has entered the baking 
business at Hawarden, Iowa. He has put 
in a brick oven. 

Thure Nelson, of Superior, Wis., is 
installing a bakery in connection with his 
grocery store. The baking will be done 
in a brick oven. 

M. Hoffstrom, recently returned from 
over-sea service, has started a bakery at 
Maquoketa, Iowa. He formerly worked 
in the Calvert bakery there. 

J. A. Black, of Grand Forks, N. D., 
placed an order last week for a Middle- 
by-Marshall oven with the Northwestern 
Bakers’ Supply Co., of Minneapolis. 

William M. Regan, president of Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis, has been elected vice- 
president of the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. He has taken an active part in 
the affairs of the club since it was organ- 
ized. 

George A. Daut, a former well-known 
flour salesman of Canton, Ohio, is now 
with the National Oven Co., of Beacon, 
N. Y. He has recently been calling on 
the bakery trade in Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. 

Retail bakers of Minneapolis are to 
hold their annual picnic at Lake Minne- 
tonka, July 23. A fine programme of 
sports has been arranged for by L. H. 
Day, A. V. Tweeling and J. A. Janovec, 
the committee of arrangements. 

The Fargo (N. D.) Bakery has been 
succeeded by the Fargo Bakery Corpora- 
tion. The latter has incorporated -with 
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a capital stock of $50,000. The princi- 
pals are H. Howland, W. B. Howland 
and R. Cone, who was formerly local 
manager for the Manchester Biscuit Co. 
at Fargo, 

T. C. Barton, who disposed of his bak- 
ery at Forest City, Iowa, last September, 
is building a ‘bakery at Spencer, Iowa, 
and expects to have it ready for opera- 
tion about Aug. 15. It is housed in a 
new building with all new equipment, and 
will be one of the finest little shops in 
northwestern Iowa. 

The L. & A. Baking Co., of Sioux 

Falls, S. D., has decided to establish a 
bakery in Chicago. The L. & A. Baking 
Co., of Chicago, has been incorporated to 
build and operate a model baking plant 
in that city. Henry Levinger will move 
from Sioux Falls to Chicago to manage 
the bakery. The two companies are sep- 
arate corporations. 
_ William M. Regan, president of Regan 
Bros., bakers, Minneapolis, returned re- 
cently from the Rotary convention at 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Regan, with his 
wife, made a tour of the Pacific Coast 
states following the convention. During 
his absence from Minneapolis he was 
elected vice-president of the Athletic 
Club. Mr. Regan has been actively iden- 
tified with the club since its organization 
a few years ago. 





Wisconsin Bakers’ Legislative Fight 

The value of co-operation is aptly il- 
lustrated by a report just issued by J. 
W. Pinzer, of Milwaukee, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers. 

At the 1917 session of the Wisconsin 
legislature a bill was passed compelling 
bakers to pay a $10 license fee. The as- 
sociation, through its attorney, brought 
mandamus proceedings, preventing the 
state dairy and food commissioner from 
collecting the license fee until the su- 
preme court of the state had decided the 
legality of the law. In April, 1918, the 
supreme court declared the law unconsti- 
tutional, on account of a discriminating 
clause therein. 

At ‘the 1919 session a bill was again 
brought up to license the bakers. The 
bakers had no chance to appear before 
the finance committee, so the association 
requested every baker in Wisconsin to 
write to his assemblyman, and action on 
the bill was deferred until the association 
was given a hearing. This hearing was 
held on April 23 last, and after various 
meetings the bakers were allowed to 
hand in an amendment to the bill, which 
was satisfactory to them. The bill was 
finally passed with this amendment. 

Mr. Pinzer is using this fact to show 
the bakers of the state who are not af- 
filiated with the association what they 
can accomplish through co-operation. 
That he is doing so successfully is shown 
by the fact that 166 new members have 
been enrolled this year. 

The Wisconsin association will hold its 
annual convention in Milwaukee, Oct. 6-8. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Florida Master Bakers’ Assoviation, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry at Chicago, Sept. 22-25. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Milwaukee, Oct. 6-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15. 





. Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Aunt Martha’s”; No. 115,137. Owner, 
Francis H. Blewett, Sommerville, Mass. 
Used on bread. 

“Bon-Ton”; No. 115,726. Owner, 
Eugene Graf, Bozeman, Mont. Used on 
bread and cake. 

“Gold-Cup”; No. 116,406. Owner, 
Cable Draper Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Used. on bread. 

“Royal”; No. 117,180. Owner, Feder- 
al Biscuit Co., Everett, Mass. Used on 
ice-cream cones. 

“Acme”; No. 117,181. 
Biscuit Co., Everett, Mass. 
cream cones. 

“Fiore di Sicilia” and picture of a 
woman; No. 118,380. Owner, P. & M. 
Giardina, Ensley, Ala. Used on maca- 
roni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and macaroni 
paste products. 


Owner, Federal 
Used on ice- 
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FEDERATION PLAN FOR BAKERS 


Joseph M. Bell, Secretary of American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Outlines Scheme to Affiliate All State and Local 
Associations in One National Body—Each Association 
Can Still Handle Its Own Individual Problems 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
read the following paper at the Tri-State 
convention at Cedar Point, Ohio, last 
week: 

“I propose to outline the plan which 
the American association considers to be 
one of the big things in its programme, 
namely, the federation of all bakers’ or- 
ganizations in the United States in such 
a manner that the industry of the country 
may speak on a national subject, the 
states may speak separately on a subject 
confined within their several limits and 
the local organizations may independent- 
ly handle all matters pertaining to their 
community welfare. 

“This is ground which Mr. Chindbloom 
and I have covered during the present 
convention season at three state conven- 
tions and three group-state conventions, 
and which we will continue to cover at 
every meeting of. bakers throughout the 
remainder of the season; in fact, we 
shall continue work upon this project in 
season and out of season until the plan 
is completed. We realize that it is a 
project requiring the education of all 
bakers in organization work and will not 
and should not go faster than is natural 
under the circumstances. 

“I am laying the subject before this 
convention, not for the purpose of re- 
questing action upon it but in order that 
we may not lose this opportunity of im- 
pressing the salient features of the plan 
upon the bakers of this section. We must 
not assume that, because we who have 
been studying the plan and working it 
out fully understand it, those who have 
not been making a study of it will grasp 
it in one reading or one telling. 

“The whole subject, however, is very 
simple when you once grasp the idea, 
which is so clearly a good idea, and a 
big idea, that it must recommend itself 
to you without much hesitation; indeed 
our experience has been that everybody 
indorses the plan and is willing to co- 
operate in it. In other words, we have 
not had one setback in securing its ac- 
ceptance bythe various states, our only 
difficulty being so far that the time re- 
quired for carrying out the scheme has 
been more than we have been able to give. 

“The need of a federation of bakers’ 
organizations in this country rests upon 
two self-acknowledged facts, namely, that 
there is at present no connection or rela- 
tion between any of these organizations, 
and that, consequently, their usefulness 
is confined to their own immediate con- 
cerns, which are in themselves frequently 
lost sight of and left unattended to be- 
cause of the lack of vision which they 
would get by association and intercom- 
munication with other organizations. In 
other words, the local or the state or- 
ganization which has no relation or com- 
munication with neighboring states and 
cities is likely to stagnate on its own 
ground for want of inspiration; and 
even where this is not the case, its in- 
fluence is extremely narrow. 


CO-OPERATION NECESSARY TO SUCCESS 

“The state association has no definite 
recognized functions unless it can asso- 
ciate its efforts with those of other states 
and with the national association. Local 
associations have a far more clearly de- 
fined field of activity as unrelated and 
disconnected organizations than a state 
association in similar circumstances; in 
fact, the local association can stand alone 
and be of great service to its members, 
although its usefulness can be many times 
increased by co-operation with the other 
locals, and through the state with the na- 
tional association. But the state asso- 
ciation is rather a nondescript body un- 
less it has connections both ways. 

“The federation plan recognizes the 
state association as the keystone of the 
system, and very greatly increases its 
standing and prestige. It becomes the 
important clearing-house between the in- 
dividual baker, whether a member of a 
local association or not, and the national 
activities of the industry. It is through 
the state association that the individual 
baker and the local association may con- 
vey the opinions of the industry on im- 
portant questions to the national asso- 
ciation, and record its definite wishes on 
matters of national concern, so that com- 


mittees dealing with the federal govern- 
ment may truthfully express the senti- 
ments of all classes of bakers the country 
over, 

“I. need hardly remind you that the 
weakness of our position as an industry 
during the period of the Food Adminis- 
tration lay in the fact that our represen- 
tatives could not speak with authority 
for the entire industry, notwithstanding 
the fact that, although the initiative was 
taken by the national association, every 
effort was made to give that part of the 
industry not directly represented in the 
national association the opportunity of 
interesting itself in the appointment and 
work of this representative council. 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 

“The conference called in Chicago in 
May, 1917, for the purpose of taking 
steps to mobilize the industry for the war 
period, was opened to every baker ‘in the 
country by several announcements made 
through the trade journals. There is no 
question in my mind that if the retail 
industry had recognized the sincerity of 
this invitation and availed itself of it in 
larger numbers, that branch of the in- 
dustry would not have been overlooked in 
the first set of regulations announced by 
the Food Administration. 

“Even after a special retail committee 
had been appointed, the baking industry 
was not regarded as fully represented by 
its organizations, and we were told so on 
several occasions. Perhaps the greatest 
lesson we learned from the war was that, 
in dealing with the government commit- 
tees and commissions, we must positively 
be able to say that we represent our in- 
dustry and not just a small proportion 
of it; and it is this ability which we seek 
to establish through the proposed fed- 
eration of bakers’ organizations. 

“To show you how differently it works 
when a government committee is ready to 
accept your statement that you fairly 
represent a great industry, let me cite to 
you President Ward’s recent experience 
in Washington. I think it was in Febru- 
ary that he went there with a small com- 
mittee to appear before the Ways and 
Means committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to see if he could not have the 
baking industry included in the list of 
businesses which were to have protection 
and secure indemnification under the 
Lever bill, which became known as the 
wheat price guaranty act, signed by the 
President on March 4. 

“Mr. Ward decided that the issue was 
too important to quibble over delicate 
questions as to whether his committee, 
composed of wholesalers and retailers, 
could fairly claim to be representative 
of the industry, and that when asked this 
quéstion he would boldly assert that he 
was speaking for the 28,000 bakers of 
the country, and that, if his authority 
was questioned, he would not back down 
on this assertion. He made the state- 
ment in such a manner that the commit- 
tee did not see fit to question his author- 
ity, and there is no doubt that the im- 
pression that the committee received, of 
a great industry speaking through its or- 
ganizations represented in a_ single 
spokesman, had much to do with the suc- 
cessful results of that trip to Washing- 
ton. 

“When it comes to national matters, 
it is an absolute necessity that we should 
focus our efforts; that we should be able 
to deal with the government or with the 
courts through a small body of men ap- 
pointed for the purpose, but represent- 
ing the largest possible number of indi- 
vidual bakers of all classes and their or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

“The foundation of a nation-wide or- 
ganization of the industry is, of course, 
the individual baker and his local organi- 
zation. These form the broad base of the 
pyramid, with the national organization 
at the apex, and in between, serving the 
all-important function of the middleman 
or go-between, stands the state associa- 


tion, dealing with the locals in the sev- 
eral states as the national could not pos- 
sibly do, acting as a clearing-house for 
dues and delegates, and having as its 
principal business the development of or- 
ganization among bakers within the state. 

“There is nothing new in the plan. You 
can see at a glance that it is patterned 
after the government of our own and 
other democratic and republican forms 
of government, and that it ary seeks 
to assemble the interests of all bakers in 
such a way that they shall be able to 
speak upon any and all occasions in ac- 
cordance with the true sentiments of the 
industry. 

UNIFORM CONSTITUTION ESSENTIAL 

“In planning this federation it was at 
once evident that the first essential would 
be a uniform style and form of constitu- 
tion, one form for local organizations, 
another for state organizations and an- 
other for the national, but each made to 
fit into and correspond with the other 
in all essential particulars; so these forms 
of constitution have been worked out at 
national headquarters and have been of- 
fered to and adopted by all the states 
that we have been able to reach this sea- 
son, some 20 in number. 

“They were not completed in time to 
lay them before the midwinter meetings 
of the states composing this association, 
two of which, I believe, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, accepted the invitation of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America to become 
organization members of that body. A\l- 
so the state of Illinois, and possibly Mis- 
souri (which is not included in the num- 
ber 20 above), have accepted organization 
membership in the retail national asso- 
ciation. 

“I will not undertake at this time to 
say more than I have already said about 
the forms of constitution for the several 
kinds of organization which we regard as 
necessary to the plan to which we have 
committed ourselves, excepting that they 
are as simple as they could be made, 
that they will be found to match each 
other at every point, and that they have 
been given very careful study and are 
worthy of the consideration of every or- 
ganization which desires to adopt a con- 
stitution or has one which it believes 
can be improved. 

“In fact, as previously stated, the es- 
sential principles of all three forms are 
necessary to the carrying out of the fed- 
eration scheme, and must be adopted if 
the state or local organization desires to 
become a part of that scheme. Other 
parts of these constitutions are flexible, 
and may be adjusted to fit special condi- 
tions which may obtain in the various 
states and localities. 

“T have said that the principal business 
of the state association would be the 
development of organization within the 
several states. The idea of the group- 
state organization for <onvention-holding 

urposes, of which I believe your own 
Tri-State organization was the pioneer, 
has lifted from the shoulders of many a 
state organization the burden of holding 
conventions, and has resulted in the hold- 
ing of much better meetings than were 
formerly possible. There are few states 
in the Union dense enough in bakery 
population to make it possible to hold 
successful conventions without joining 
hands with neighboring states, and this 
has been realized and has resulted in 
the organization of the group-state asso- 
ciations. 

A NEW CONVENTION IDEA 

“We now have in the United States 
four group-state organizations east of the 
Mississippi, and one west of it. We have 
been studying a plan for several years 
which would divide the entire country 
into 11 groups for the purpose of holding 
conventions, the idea being that 11 group- 
state conyentions and the national con- 
vention could be so scheduled that a 
large bakers’ convention would be held 
once a month, the year round, selecting 


the most suitable month for each sec- 
tion; and that the programme might be 
of a progressive character, in the prep- 
aration of which national headquarters 
could render constructive aid. 

“This plan would have the further ad- 
vantage of not overcrowding our trade 
journals during a few summer months, 
and of enabling them to print discussions 
on timely and vital trade subjects as they 
come up at these conventions during the 
year. 

“In this division, we have set apart 
New England as one group; New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey as an- 
other; the Potomac states group, includ- 
ing Delaware, as a third; the present 
Southeastern association as a fourth, in- 
cluding Louisiana east of the river; the 
present Tri-State association enlarged to 
include ‘Kentucky, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin as the fifth, with perhaps the descrip- 
tive title of Great Lakes Association; 
these five being east of the Mississippi 
River; the present Trans-Mississippi as- 
sociation being No. 6; Minnesota and the 
Dakotas being the Upper Mississippi As- 
sociation No. 7; Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and western Louisiana being the 
Lower Mississippi Association No. 8; and 
the remaining western states being divid- 
ed into a Rocky Mountain Association 
No. 9, and two Pacific Coast associations, 
Nos. 10 and 11. 

“The states belonging to these several 
groups would hold their annual meetings 
at the time of the group-state convention 
to which they belong, a half day or a 
day being set apart for these separate 
meetings, at which officers would be elect- 
ed, reports of committees made, etc; but 
in the language of the standard state 
constitution, Article II, ‘Purposes,’ ‘the 
regular and important part of the busi- 
ness of the meeting shall be a review of 
organization development within the state 
of — and a discussion of the rela- 
tions of this association with the national 
association of the industry, in order that 
this development and these relations may 
be maintained on a healthy and satisfac- 
tory basis.’ : 

“There are many features of the state 
constitution which may be varied to suit 
conditions, such as the number of officers, 
the size of the board of directors, the 
classification of members (providing the 
organization membership for the local 
association is included), amount of dues 
(providing the national requirements are 
met), etc., and it should be understood 
that the federation plan is entirely sep- 
arate and has no direct connection what- 
ever with any group-state association, 
which is recognized a as a valuable ad- 
junct with a single very useful purpose. 
The question of dues to the group-state 
organization should not be confused with 
the dues required by local, state and na- 
tional associations in the federation plan. 
They have nothing to do with each other, 
and must be considered separately. 

“In this connection it should be stated 
that the bakers of America will have to 
learn to be far more liberal in the mat- 
ter of their expenditures for organization 
work than they have been in the past, if 
this or any other scheme of organization 
is to be carried out successfully. In pro- 
portion to the benefits received, I ven- 
ture to say that there is nothing you buy 
for money that costs so little. No mat- 
ter what amount of dues you have been 
called _ to pay, prepare your minds 





for much greater calls upon your pocket- 
books for this cause, and meet them 
cheerfully. 


“In conclusion, let me say that the 
American association entered upon this 
work, I am sure, without fully realizing 
the amount of labor which it will even- 
tually involve. It is perfectly clear to 
me that it will require several years to 
perfect, and that the offers and promises 
we have made to the officers of new state 
organizations and which we shall continue 
to make, which involve continuous and 
unremitting assistance of every kind 
from national headquarters, will require 
the entire time of one man and $3 sten- 
ographer; sibly more. I know that it 
tes eee nepeodide for me to keep up 
with that particular work and do my 
other work des. 

“T think, however, that the movement 
and the work we have undertaken are 
fully appreciated by thoughtful members 








several associations, and are 
more appreciated daily as 
eat becomes more thoroughly under- 
There can be no question of the 
ue of it, I think, in any man’s mind, 
and the important thing is to realize that 
eadquarter can succeed with the 

plan only 
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and with the hearty co- 
operation and willing assistance of the 
leaders in every state and local com- 
munity. 

“We can initiate, draw up constitu- 
tions, visit conventions and explain the 
system, the skeleton organization 
started and outline state campaigns and 
do many other things 7 way of provid- 
ing the material for the work, but we 
cannot do the actual work in the several 
states; this must be done by those in each 
state who see the value of the work and 
are willing to give the time to it. Realiz- 
ing the high character of the movement, 
I think I may say for the national board 
of directors that they will continue to 
take the initiative in the matter until 
the federation plan is fully realized in 
the United States.” 





American Association Executive 
Committee 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
will hold its final meeting of the year 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Aug. 22- 
23. At this meeting the programme for 
the convention will be reviewed, and pos- 
sibly a draft of the same offered for 
publication. =a 
A special committee appointed to visit 
_ the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, in 
connection with the American Institute 
of Baking project, will make a report at 
this meeting, and a review of the organi- 
zation work under the federation plan of 

the American association will be taken. 





Many New Bakeries Building 

The McCormick Co., Inc., bakery archi- 
tects and engineers, of Pittsburgh and 
New York City, report the following: 

The new baking plant for Widman 
Bros., Spring Valley, N. Y., is nearing 
completion. This is the latest plant in 
that territory and is strictly up to date. 
having been designed so as to allow for 
a future vertical expansion to accommo- 
date increased business. 

Work is well under way on the B. A. 
Cushman Co.’s plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is to be a quality cake bakery and 
the building is so designed as to accom- 
modate vertical expansion for the future 
installation of a complete bread depart- 
ment. 

Bids are being received for the new 
bakery for — Reiter, at Tarentum, 
Pa. The building is to be a one-story 
one, 40x65, and will cost $10,000. 

Plans are being prepared for a large 
bakery for the Holland Bread Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, of which Wade Holland, of 
Toledo, is president. The building is to 
be 150x209, a portion of it two stories 
high. The plant will be equipped with 
two travelling ovens, two Peel ovens, and 
all automatic machinery. 

Plans are being prepared for an addi- 
tion to the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co.’s 
plant. - The addition will be 69x132, two 
stories and basement. Four Peel ovens 
will be installed. 

E. J. Schaller, Greensburg, 
build a two-story bakery, 75x75. 

Bids are being solicited on’ the con- 
struction work for a bakery for the 
Hankey Baking Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
60x100, two stories and basement, to 
cost $30,000. 


Pa., will 





Haffner Will Enlarge Bakery 

George M. Haffner, manager of the 
Haffner Star Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.,. writes that his company contem- 
plates building an addition to its plant 
and increasing the capital stock to 
$100,000. 

Mr. Haffner says that the labor situa- 
tion is very erratic, and that the cost of 
labor has increased about 100 per. cent 
in the last year. Bread consumption, he 
says, has increased, but so has competi- 
tion, and sales are about normal. 





The Basford Baking Co. has bought 
the O. & H. bakery at Marion, Ohio. 
W.:O. Basford is president, F. S. Bas- 
ford vice-president and general manager, 
and J. R. Basford secretary and treas- 
urer. The Marion plant is to be remod- 
awe and new equipment installed. 
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Lonpoy, Ene., July 1—Many bakers 
have been hungering for a return of the 
annual trade exhibition in London, and 
one is to be held at the Agricultural 
Hall there, Sept. 6-12. Those in a large 
way of business are very keenly on the 
lookout for new machinery, particularly 
of the labor-saving kind. Prices will nec- 
essarily be high, but that condition will 
hardly be a deterrent to buyers. If any 
firm has anything new and efficient to 
sell, much good Maines will certainly 
go its way. 

Another section of the trade, and that 
a large one, looks on the exhibition as a 
sporting event. The schedules, intrin- 
sically as difficult for the ordinary man 
to understand as railway by-laws, seem- 
ingly present no difficulties to quite sim- 
ple-minded bakers when they catch the 
competition fever. There is more glory 
than gain attached to prizes offered by 
the exhibition company, but the allied 
millers and other traders make it worth 
the winners’ while to enter the competi- 
tions. 

Before the exhibition, the miller adver- 
tises that if the winner of a certain prize, 
say the “championship,” has used his 
flour in the bread entered for competi- 
tion, the baker will receive from $400 to 
$800. One or two yeast firms may offer 
$100 more under like conditions, while 
some firm vending a “bread improver” 
may be equally generous. 

Even when rewards of this kind are 
not promised, it is the usual practice for 
millers and others to -present money to 
customers who win prizes with their flour 
or other materials. To insure that these 
rewards are not obtained as an after- 
thought on the part of a winner, each 
competitor has to fill in, on his entry 
form, the brands of flour, yeast, and 
bread improver—if any. 

The firms offering the rewards to prize 
winners develop about as much excite- 
ment over the results as the competitors. 
When the result are first posted in the 
exhibition hall, the crowd round the no- 
tice board is quite dense, and largely 
composed of travellers representing the 
various millers and other allied firms. 

It has been the general practice, during 
exhibition week, for all firms exhibiting to 
bring their travellers off their usual pro- 
vincial rounds, to act as friends and en- 
tertainers to their customers, the major- 
ity of whom make a pilgrimage to Lon- 
don at that time. The conditions are 
thus favorable for making a sort of gala 
of the exhibition; it is in fact to thou- 
sands the event of the year—the fixed 
point from which all other dates and 
events are calculated. 

Whether as a point of considered pol- 
icy, or because millers have not yet re- 
gained their freedom from government 
control, there is no information, but it is 
understood to have been settled, by at 
least three of the largest millers, that 
they will not, this year, be represented 
at the bakery exhibition. If they do not 
rent a stand there, it is a punishable 
offense to attempt to solicit orders or do 
business within the exhibition building. 


TRADE EDUCATION 


One of the unattained ideals of the 
baking trade here is that operatives and 
managers ought to be educated in the 
technic of their trade, and that, for the 
purpose, there ought to be schemes and 
schools to such an end. No one, or at 
least no one who has the directing of such 
matters, gets down to practical details; 
to ascertain who in the frade requires 
such education; how many educated men 
are needed; what specifically is the pur- 
pose; and whether the means and agen- 
cies proposed are best suited to the ends 
desired. 

There. has been something in the nature 
of a stirring of the dry bones of educa- 
tional effort recently. During the last 
two years of the war, the education move- 
ment in the trade was practically at a 
standstill. The principal school for this 
purpose—that in London, run by the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers— 
was closed for teaching. A similar con- 
dition obtained at the school conducted at 
the West of Scotland Technical College, 
Glasgow. 

These ate the only full-time establish- - 
ments in Britain. Technical College, 
Manchester, has a bakery school carried 
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on in connection with the bere | de- 
partment, with day and evening students. 
At Cardiff, evening classes.only have been 
conducted hitherto, but building exten- 
sions have been made, and a scheme is 
now being prepared for a full-time school 
for bakers and confectioners, to be 
financed by the local training college au- 
thorities, and managed with the assistance 
of the South Wales Federation of Mas- 
ter Bakers. 

In Leeds there have been fairly per- 
sistent evening classes, but in Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Wigan, Belfast, Limerick, 
Edinburgh, Hamilton, and a few other 
Scottish towns, the classes have generally 
been intermittent; beginning in enthusi- 
asm, which was apparently easily ex- 
hausted, then declining to complete stop- 
page. Labor unrest and high wage de- 
mands have for the moment taken the 
educational spirit out of the trade. What- 
ever has been done in this matter hither- 
to has been on the initiative of the mas- 
ters; the workmen’s unions seem to be 
concerned only about high wages and 
short hours of work. 


EXPERTS MEET 


By way of starting a new run of edu- 
cational effort, a meeting of all those who 
had hitherto taken a practical part in 
trade schools in England and Wales was 
called by the education committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 
The meeting was attended by the princi- 
pals of the technical institutes at which 
bakery classes had at some previous 
period been conducted, and by teachers 
and others interested. 

The only practical outcome of the 
gathering, so far as the trade is con- 
cerned, was the nomination of a commit- 
tee of examiners and teachers to revise 
the whole system of trade examinations, 
and to endeavor to devise means for in- 
suring, in future, that the results of the 
tests should indicate real knowledge and 
skill. 

The purpose is to enhance the value of 
the certificates to students who obtain 
them, so that they may be more worth 
striving for; and to enhance their value 
also to employers, so that they may serve 
as real indicators as to the ability of 
certificate holders they may propose to 
employ. 

Most of the time of the educationists 
at the meeting was taken up with a dis- 
cussion on what is known as the Fisher 
act, which enacts that youths of beth 
sexes must remain at school until they 
are 16 years of age, the present leaving 
age being 14. Alternatively, if they leave 
school at 14 they must attend some con- 
tinuation school for eight hours each 
week, in the daytime, and during what 
would in present conditions be working 
hours. The act.is not yet compulsory, 
and there is no likelihood of its being 
made so while the present industrial dis- 
organization lasts. In some industries, 
employers are already starting an experi- 
mental system, under which their young 
people under 16 are given time off each 
day to attend classes. : 

The sense of the meeting was that, so 
far as the baking and confectionery 
trades are concerned, it would be very 
difficult to arrange for school facilities 
of this kind, and that, when the act be- 
comes compulsory, its effect on the trade 
is likely to cause a bar to the employ- 
ment of young people altogether. Up to 
16 the school work is to be general, and 
may only be vocational after that age. 


OLD BOTTLES AND NEW WINE 


The Ancient and Worshipful Company 
of Master Bakers has a known history 
about 600 years old.’ Its home is a hail 
in Harp Lane, London, on the site of 
which a similar hall stood for several 
centuries. . The present structure was 
built in 1760. It is old enough to be in- 
teresting, and its trade associations ap- 
peal to the sentiment of many London 
bakers. It should be an ideal hall in 
which to hold important trade meetings. 

So thought the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society. This quite natural 
inclination was recently re-enforced by 
the fact that the society is frequently 
unable to secure a proper meeting-place 
when it is wanted, having no home of its 
own. As a rule the meetings are held 
at a large public restaurant. For one 
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meeting at this place the charge is $11 
or $12. 

The executive of this society was ap- 
proached not long since, by the wardens 
of the Ancient and Worshipful Company 
of Bakers, with a view to co-operation in 
some scheme under which the latter might 
take a more active part in modern bak- 
ery affairs. The immediate incentive was 
a suggestion by the government that all 
the old trade guilds should help in re- 
construction work after the war. 

Nothing, up to date, has come of the 
suggestion. The negotiations with the 
Protection Society over the use of the 
bakers’ hall broke down, because the war- 
dens of the ancient guild were too greedy. 
The society only wanted accommodation 
for 12 meetings a year, but, as rent, the 
guild asked $500. Naturally, there was 
nothing doing on such terms. 

The connection of the guild with the 
trade is not now very close. It provides 
a gold, a silver, and a bronze medal, for 
competition at the annual bakery exhi- 
bition. To the students who secure the 
first places at the examinations of the 
National Bakery School, it awards the 
“freedom of the company,” which is ex- 
pensive to purchase in ordinary circum- 
stances. The business of the company 
consists in supporting a number of “de- 
cayed” members and in dining sumptu- 
ously about four times a year. Its an- 
nual income is reputed to be about $10,- 
000. 

A NEW STANDARD 


From time to time, and for various 
reasons, public tests have been made to 
determine accurately how many 2-lb or 
4-lb loaves should be obtained from a 
barrel of flour, or, by our unit, a 280-lb 
sack of flour. ‘Thus, in the old assize 
of bread times, there are records of three 
or four tests, on which the “tables of 
assize” were based, for the guidance of 
the magistrates in fixing the price of 
bread. 

An occasion has again arisen on which 
it has become necessary, in the interests 
of bakers, to re-establish a standard. 
While the war was on, and the govern- 
ment had control of the whole flour sup- 
plies, there was a custom established for 
bakers to charge so much per sack— 
ranging 3s 6d@8s 6d, according to con- 
ditions of delivery—for manufacturing 
flour supplied by the government into 
bread (the equivalent rate per barrel 
would be about 58@71c). 

The government supplied the flour only, 
the baker having to find all other neces- 
sary materials. There had to be a recog- 
nized yield. This was given in contracts 
at first as 126 2-lb loaves per bbl. It 
was afterwards raised to 129, and ulti- 
mately to 133. The last figure caused 
a strong protest by bakers who had been 
in the habit of offering for such contracts. 

The matter has been taken up with the 
military authorities by the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. Two experts 
have been appointed to visit four of the 
largest of the army bakeries, at which it 
is alleged the large yields demanded are 
already obtained. The tests seem to show 
that, by using the strongest flour they 
can obtain,—which, by the way, is not 
the same as that always supplied to bak- 
ers—by making dough as soft as the ma- 
chines will pass, by baking close together 
on steel sheets, and by neglecting to allow 
for the large quantity of dusting cones 
used, the army bakers do succeed in get- 
ting a yield, in some cases, of 134 2-lb 
loaves per bbl of flour. In bakeries where 
softer flour was used, the yield was below 
126 loaves. As a result of these joint 
investigations, it is anticipated that the 
contract yield asked will be about 130 
loaves. 

INCREASE ON INCREASE 

The demands of the operative bakers 
seem to grow. From $6.50 before the 
war, wages have been generally raised to 
$12, and in some cases to $13, per week. 
The newest demand is for a weekly wage 
of $14@16. As a further part of their 
requirements, bakers in the midlands dis- 
trict ask for a limitation of workin 
hours to 44 per week, daywork only, an 
the abolition of all overtime. 

According to the union programme, 
each man is to be given seven clear days 
holiday in the summer-time, with wages 
for the period, Time and a half is de- 
manded for all nightwork, should it be 
necessary at any time to allow it. These 
demands, particularly the part relating to 
hours, are not likely to be conceded by 
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The majority have not oven 
capacity sufficient to get their work done 
in such a short i New ovens can- 
not now be built to meet such a need, 
even if employers were willing to pay for 
them. 

The demand for shorter hours, and 
particularly the restriction to 44 per 
week, is made by bakers evidently in imi- 
tation of similar demands made by en- 
gineers and other mechanics. The osten- 
sible purpose is to make work, or at 
least to find places, for ex-soldiers re- 
turned from the army. In the baking 
trade here the need for such provision 
does not appear. It seems that very 
many of those men who were bakers in 
pre-war days are not at all anxious to 
return to the trade, but are endeavoring 
to find work of some other kind. 

Whatever the proposals made by the 
bakers’ union, it is not likely there will 
be any industrial trouble in the trade. 
Conscious of its weakness, the union is 
rather striving to get hours restricted, 
and wages raised, by legal enactment. 
The Scottish operatives aspire a little 
higher than their English brethren. They. 
propose that the minimum wage for an 
operative baker should be $25 per week, 
for a five-day week of 40 hours. At this 
rate, bread-baking may soon be reckoned 
as one of the aristocratic trades. 

A PROSPEROUS SOCIETY 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners, now holding 
its annual conference at Eastbourne, has, 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, trade 
troubles, shown very remarkable prog- 
ress during the war period. For several 
years its membership stood at about 
5,000. Even the accession of 1,000 new 
members in a year did not seem to raise 
the total. What happened regularly was 
that about as many members dropped out 
in a year as there were new ones joined. 

This occurred while the pec sub- 
scription was only $2.52. It is now $3.12. 
In addition, those who desire can sub- 
scribe to a separate fund, the proceeds 
of which go to assist old members who 
may be in need of help. During last 
year the membership rose from 5,652 to 
7,716. A considerable part of this in- 
crease accrued at a time when there was 
a harassing shortage of fats. Many bak- 
ers then, who had previously refused to 
become members of the society, seemed 
to harbor the idea that their particular 
trouble during the shortage was owing to 
their not. being members. They forth- 
with joined. 

There is a general chorus of opinion 
in the trade that the National association 


employers. 
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did successfully stand up to the various 
government departments during the peri- 
od of shortage of one sort of raw ma- 
terial and another, and did succeed in 
getting a fair share for the trade, be- 
sides securing modification in many cases 
of orders that were otherwise likely to 
be very irksome. 

The society is prosperous, its assets 
now being over $52,000. The members’ 
subscriptions for the year amounted to 
$22,600, and subscriptions to the benevo- 
lent fund to $5,000. The business is con- 
ducted principally by a council of some 
70 members, sad, competition to secure 
election on this council is very keen. For 
20 seats vacant at the recent election, 
there were over 40 candidates. The coun- 
cil meets four times each year at differ- 
ent centers. The railway fares only of 
the members of council are paid to these 
meetings. 

THE scoT’s WAY 


The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers has just finished its annual con- 
ference, in this case at Dunoon. This 
society, at its initiation, was an offshoot 
of the National association. It was 
formed by a small body of seceders, who 
were not satisfied with thé way things 
were arranged by the majority, who were 
English members. 

Although the Scottish association is 
necessarily smaller than the National, it 
has probably a larger proportion of the 
Scottish bakers as members than the oth- 
er has of English bakers. This is in part 
accounted for by the fact that the major- 
ity of those in the trade in Scotland are 
professional bakers, who follow no other 
business. In England, baking in many 
cases is only a section of a larger trade, 
the main part of which may be concerned 
with forage, or grocery, and the pro- 
prietor is not himself a baker. 

While there is not now any jealousy 
between the two societies, they do not mix 
readily. On several occasions, efforts 
have been made at co-operation for some 
common object, but the tendency seems 
to be persistent on the part of the Scot- 
tish society to take a line of its own, 
which may not be agreeable to the Eng- 
lish members of the combine. The last 
effort of this sort was in connection with 
the National Industrial Council. English 
bakers on that council, as well as those 
outside, think that they were undone by 
the attitude and votes of their Scottish 
colleagues. The government has now 
conceded that Scottish bakers will not 
continue on the English council. 

The Scottish society is worked on a 
different plan from that of the National. 
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It is divided territorially into sections, 
each more or less with a separate life of 
its own. The council of the main society 
is composed of representatives from the 
sections. It is a well-managed society, to 
which the members are very loyal. It is 
not so rich, even relatively, as the Na- 
tional. At the recent conference a scheme 
was inaugurated for creating an endow- 
ment for its benevolent fund, to produce 
an annual income of about $2,500. Hith- 
erto a small portion of each member’s 
subscription was earmarked for this pur- 
pose. The endowment fund is to be 
raised by voluntary subscription. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


There is an Irish Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers that attends strictly to its own 
business. In number of members this 
society is smaller than either the Scottish 
or the National, but it differs from both 
in one important particular. While the 
others have many large firms among their 
members, the heads of those firms do not 
as a rule take a very active part in the 
society’s affairs. 

The Irish society, on the other hand, is 
practically run by the largest bakers. 
The council is elected on a territorial 
basis, but the whole society is the unit; 
the members do not formally meet in 
sections. While questions relating to 
wages and conditions of work are 
watched, details are always settled by 
local associations. There is no joint in- 
dustrial council for Ireland. 


WOMEN IN ARMY BAKERIES 


The Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps— 
generally referred to as the Waacs— 
consists of young women who enlisted 
voluntarily to undertake any sort of 
work for which they might be suited, to 
assist the men’s battalions. In one of 
the army bakeries in Kent, from which 
bread is distributed to camps and bar- 
racks over a wide area, there are eight 
young women employed as bakers’ as- 
sistants. Their work consists in taking 
the pieces from the molding machine and 
placing them on trays; in handing the 
trays on the peel for the ovensman; in 
pulling the trays out of the oven; and 
in racking the bread after baking. 

The non-commissioned officer in charge 
of the bakery, while bearing testimony as 
to the willingness of the girls to do the 
work, says that they are physically in- 
capable of bearing the steady strain, al- 
though the work they may be doing is 
quite light. He said that during a recent 
period of very hot weather three of those 
girls had to be taken from the bakery in 
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a state of collapse, and on another hot 
day one fainted entirely. 

The employment of those girls is due 
to competition among officers command- 
ing army bakeries, to show small costs 
of manufacture, the girls receiving onl 
about $3 per week, besides their fo 
They are under ordinary army discipline, 
and have to work long hours; sometimes 
a seven-day week. Also, by way of econ- 
omy, the bakery staffs consist of only’ 
about 20 per cent of real baker labor, 
the other men being attendants. The 
girls are classed as “bakeresses,” on the 
strength of a few weeks’ training at the 
principal army bakery at Aldershot. 
They are anxious to be demobilized, and 
inquiry elicits that they are not likely, in 
civil life, to seek bakery work as a 
means of earning a living; they have had 
enough of it. Joun Kirktanp. 





BAKERY NOTES 

Repple & Specht have opened a bake- 
shop at Peoria, II. 

Thomas Murphy is proprietor of a new 
bakery at Carmi, IIl. 

Bread prices at Cleveland have been 
advanced Ic per loaf. 

The St. George (Fla.) Co-operative 
Colony will’ erect a bakery. 

George Wurtzbacher is building a 25x 
84-foot bakery at Frankfort, N. Y. 

The Kolb Bakery Co., July 1, paid its 
usual quarterly dividend of 13% per cent. 

Tony Sterns has started a bakery at 
Somonauk, Ill., using a Hubbard portable 
oven. 

R. G. Etoll, a baker of Stryker, Ohio, 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $1,000; assets, 
$250. 

A branch of the Barker System of 
Bakeries has been opened at Waco, 
Texas. 

Jacob Flintlingar, Jr., has started one 
of the new System bakeries at Wheeling, 
W. Va 

The Whiteside Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has increased its capital stock to 
$300,000. 

The A. B. C. bakery plans the erec- 
tion of a 60x100-foot bakery at Daytona | 
Beach, Fla., to cost $10,000. 

The annual clam bake of the Rhode 
Island Association of the Baking Indus- 
try was held July 17, at Hamilton, R. I. 

The National Biscuit Co. recently be- 
came owner of the fee to the two square 
blocks of ground occupied by the com- 
pany’s buildings in New York City. The 














assessed valuation of the property is $8,- 
308,000. 

The Superior Baking Co. has just 
started its new bakery at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., doing a wholesale business exclu- 
sively. 

The Heckman Biscuit Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is enlarging its plant to in- 
crease the capacity of its floor space 
about 50 per cent. 

The New York bakery, of Seattle, has 
installed a small mill to grind rye for a 
special bread put out by it under the 
name of Russian rye bread. 

The Charles Ffeihoffer Baking Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., recently gave each of 
its employees an insurance policy. The 
company will pay premiums on same. 

The Busy B Bakers, Springfield, Ohio, 
have absorbed the Sanitary bakery at 422 
East Monroe Street. The proprietors are 
R. F. Bonansinga and F. S. Barbaro. 

‘The Melts bakery, Macon, Ga., has 
been purchased by Nick Christophulos, 
proprietor of the Metropolitan café. 
The consideration is reported as $20,000. 

A. J. Rief is to open a modern bakery 
in the Herman Cross store at Blytheville, 
Ark., about Aug. 15. He will expend 
approximately $5,000 in automatic equip- 
ment, , 

Richard Kaase, a well-known baker at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and president of the 
Kaase bakeries, died recently after a 
long illness, aged 43. His widow and 
two children survive. 

Thrée baking companies at Kansas 
City, Mo., were recently fined $25 each 
for selling unwrapped bread. One of the 
shops paid the fine, but the other two 
appealed their cases. 

J. G. Steiger, baker, Hallettsville, 
Texas, has sold his bakery to his brother, 
C. H. Steiger. J. G. Steiger has gone to 
Kennedy, Texas, to take charge of the 
Kennedy Hot Mineral Wells. 





CRACKER NOTES 


The Quality Biscuit Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is building an addition to cost about 
$45,000. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 
has bought 100x140 feet of land adjoin- 
ing its present plant, which will be used 
to enlarge the factory. 

The Canton (Ohio) Macaroni Co., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Looniha Fortune, Joseph Cin- 
celle, Giovanni De Gerolomo, E. K. Reedy 
and J. E. Kinnison. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Spokane, 
Wash., will spend $50,000 in remodeling 
and enlarging its cracker factory, doub- 
ling the capacity, and all ovens will be 
fired with oil. There will be dressing- 
rooms for the employees, er with 
shower baths, etc., and the candy depart- 
ment will be overhauled and new machin- 
ery added. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

Branches of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America have been estab- 
lished in the last month at Montgomery 
and Mobile, Ala; Washington, D. C; 
Ocala and Miami, Fla; Wilmington, Del; 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga; Princeton, 
Paris, Lincoln, Highland Park, Sterling, 
Kewanee, Cairo, Centralia, Alton, De 
Kalb, Aurora, Elgin, East Chicago, Free- 
port, Moline, Waukegan, Rock Island, 
Champaign, Streator, Danville, Ottawa, 
Decatur, Whiting, Peoria and Spring- 
field, Ill; Ottumwa, Keokuk, Fort Dodge, 
Boone and Council Bluffs, Iowa; Lexing- 
ton, Ky; Shreveport, La; Muskegon, Bat- 
tle Creek, Albion, Grand Rapids and 
Marquette, Mich; Michigan City, Ind; 
Ashtabula, Akron, Alliance, Cleveland 
and Massillon, Ohio; Athens, Pa; Roa- 
noke and Richmond, Va; Racine, Beloit, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Kenosha, Madison, Eau Claire and Su- 
perior, Wis; Fort Smith and Little Rock, 
Ark; Oakland, San Diego, Long Beach 
and Santa Barbara, Cal; lorado 
Springs, Colo; Omaha and Lincoln, Neb; 
Trenton, Orange and Montclair, N. J; 
Aberdeen and Watertown, S. D., and Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

The flour-buying for these various bak- 
eries will be done through the Flour and 
Milling Division, Minneapolis, of which 
George Wollman is manager. 


(Bakery Department continued on page 376.) 
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Although the volume of business in 
new-crop flours is increasing, there was 
no snap to the demand this week, and 
bakers and jobbers bought conservative- 
ly, pending the announcement of rules 
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patent, $9.25; medium dark, $8.30; extra 
dark, $6.60, 

Offerings of old-wheat flour in the local 
market were scarce, but there was prac- 
tically no demand, all classes of buyers 
having supplies on hand. A few sales of 
new hard wheat flour for July-August 
shipment were reported, but most sales 
consisted of new soft wheat flour, demand 
for same increasing steadily. 

There was an active demand for feed- 
stuffs of all kinds at strong to higher 
prices. Soft bran sold at $37@39; hard 





A Remarkable Militury-Academic Procession 
Marshal Joffre and General Pershing, followed by Sir Douglas Haig and Ad- 
miral Beatty, in their caps and gowns, walking in procession from Trinity 
College, Oxford, where they received their degrees of LL. D. 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


and regulations on this year’s crop by the 
Grain Corporation. Lower prices are 
generally anticipated, and buyers are 
only booking near-by requirements. 

Sales of new-crop flour reported con- 
sisted mostly of soft wheat, for which 
there was a fairly good demand, and nu- 
merous fair-sized lots were sold. How- 
ever, the trade is far from being normal, 
and comparatively few bookings have so 
far been made, but considerable business 
is said to be pending the announcement 
by the Grain Corporation. At the close 
new hard’ wheat patent was quoted at 
$9.20@9.40, jute. New soft wheat 95 per 
cent was quoted nominally at $9.20@9.40, 
and 100 per cent at $9.20@9.30, bulk. 

Country millers, grinding strictly soft 
wheat, reported a good trade in southern 
markets, but not up to expectations, as 
their 1,000-bbl customers are only taking 
one-half of that amount, and most buyers 
only their current requirements. No 
round lots have so far been:sold. A 
number of mills started grinding new soft 
wheat this week, but show no arixiety to 
make bookings, preferring to await de- 
velopments. ; 

A better inquiry was noted for rye 
flour, and a fair volume of business was 
done at advanced prices. Quotations at 
the close in jute sacks were: fancy white 


bran, $38.90 for immediate shipment and 
$39@40 for 60 days’ shipment; brown 
shorts, $50.40@52; hard mixed feed, $44; 
soft mixed feed, $47.50; middlings, $57. 
Whole-ground barley feed sold at $57.50; 
No. 1 alfalfa es $36.25@38; No. 2 
alfalfa meal, $32; oat feed was quoted at 
$23@24, and white hominy feed at $68@ 
69, nominal. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Excellent: weather conditions enabled 
farmers in Missouri and southern Illinois 
to thresh a large amount of wheat this 
week, and threshing is now nearly com- 
pleted, but nothing definite can as yet be 
oo as to the average yield. Returns so 
ar are disappointing, indicating an av- 
erage yield of about 16 to 17 bus, being 
9 bus less than anticipated several weeks 
ago. The quality of the wheat is gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Disappointing yields, 15 to 20 
bus; grades Nos. 2 and 3..,Yield will 
run about 15 bus average; threshing will 
be completed in a week...Average about 
8 bus per acre; quality fair; average test 
about 57 lbs... Varies from 5 to 25 bus 
to the acre... Average yield about 16 bus 
--.10 to 20 bus per acre. .. Disappoint- 
ing. ..Satisfactory quality; average yield, 
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inting yield; will av- 
us, but quality is better 
than expected, grading Nos. land 2... 
Disappointing, being about 60 per cent 
amount anticipated...Very disappoint- 
ing...Average yield about 17 bus. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Columbia (Tll.) Star Milling Co, 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Il).) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ili. 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


17 bus...Disap 
erage 15 to 18 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 19 was 28,400, rep- 
resenting 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 24,600, or 49 per cent, last 
week, 32,200, or 64 per cent, a year ago, 
and 24,900, or 50 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 28,400, repre- 
senting 37 per cent, compared with 23,- 
700, or 30 per cent, last week, 36,800, or 
48 per cent, a year ago, and 25,500, or 
32 per cent, in 1917. 


WANT MORE DOCK ROOM AT NEW ORLEANS 


E, C. Andrews, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has filed a complaint 
with H. S. Noble, acting director of the 
Inland Waterways, that only 300 feet of 
the immense warehouse facilities at New 
Orleans were turned over to the Missis- 
sippi River barge line. 

Mr. Andrews said that, with the im- 
mense dock facilities there, and the fact 
that appropriations granted to the Rail- 
road and Waterways administrations con- 
tained a provision that terminal facilities 
must be provided, there should be more 
provision for the handling of freight at 
the gulf port. He claimed that more than 
500,000 bbls flour could have been shipped 
over the barge line if the docking facili- 
ties had been available. 


NOTES 


Emil Summa has been engaged by the 
Dreyer Commission Co. to represent it in 
the local flour trade. 


J. C. O. Sieck, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
was in St. Louis this week visiting the 
trade, and making connections for future 
business. 

E. C. Andrews, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., and president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, is spending his vaca- 
tion in the South. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, IIl., left this week for Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and other southern states, on a 
business trip. 

Edward Cooper, Illinois representative 
of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., will make his headquarters in St. 
Louis, and has secured desk room in the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The Des Peres Milling Co. has let a 
contract for the erection of a 100,000-bu 
concrete grain elevator of the latest mod- 
ern design, on the site of the old Caron- 
delet Milling Co.’s elevator. 

John F. Meyer, president of the John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., celebrated 
his eighty-ninth birthday, July 26. Mr. 
Meyer is enjoying good health, and is 
still active and interested in business af- 
fairs. 

The United States Employment Service 
has refused to furnish laborers to take 
the places of strikers on the construction 
work being done on the new concrete 
grain elevator for the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co. by the R. C. Stone Engineering Co., 
on the ground that the department’s pol- 
icy prevented the use of men who regis- 
tered for work, to serve to break a strike, 
or where a strike exists. 

Bert H. Lang, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation at St. Louis, held 
a conference last Tuesday with millers, 
grain men and elevator operators at the 
Merchants’ Exchange to discuss the new 
license regulations. He stated that the 
bonus to be paid to farmers for holding 
their wheat would not begin before the 
middle of August, as at the rate the 
wheat is coming into this market now, the 
trade and the Grain Corporation will be 
able to handle it. 
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THE COMING OF PEACE 


Peace Day Celebrated in London June 28— 
Formal Proclamations Issued by 
King George 


Lonpon, Enc., July 2—Saturday, 
June 28, was a wonderful day in London. 
All through the morning there was a 
feeling of suppressed excitement dom- 
inating every one and everywhere, and in 
the early afternoon an enormous crowd 
collected before Buckingham Palace, the 
King’s residence. Business people, in- 
stead of making their way home after 
closing time, wended their way westward, 
and the trains and tubes and _ busses 
brought people from the suburbs by the 
thousand, many of them joining the 
great assemblage before the palace. 

It was a strangely quiet crowd, there 
being a tenseness of expectation about 
them and every one was eager and alert 
to hear the first boom of the guns an- 
nouncing the signing of the peace treaty. 
The hours passed without anything hap- 
pening until a few minutes past six, 
when the boom of the first gun told the 
news that all were so eagerly waiting for. 

A mighty cheer arose, and before the 
third round of the guns had been fired 
the King and Queen, with their sons and 
their daughter, came out on the balcony 
and received a tremendous ovation from 
their people, .the great throng waving 
flags and handkerchiefs and giving cheer 
after cheer, which soon merged into the 
national anthem. The Prince of Wales 
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was also rousingly cheered, and on the 
band striking up “God bless the Prince 
of Wales,” the hymn was taken up im- 
mediately by the crowd. 

Throughout the evening an immense 
throng surged before the palace, and once 
again the King and Queen came out on 
the balcony, when the King made the 
following simple speech: “The Queen and 
I thank you most sincerely for this dem- 
onstration of loyalty to us. We are 
deeply touched by it, and we thank you 
for your kindness from our hearts.” The 
Prince of Wales also had to speak, so 
persistent were the demands from the 
crowd, 

At the firing of the guns the old town 
suddenly became a mass of color, in- 
numerable flags being hoisted and bunt- 
ing being hung out of windows.’ All 
through the evening throngs of people 
wandered up and down the streets wav- 
ing flags, singing patriotic songs and 
ditties, and making every possible demon- 
stration of joy. 


THE KING’S PROCLAMATIONS 


Today two proclamations have been 
made by the King and published with 
Old World pageantry by heralds habited 
in their tabards and the blowing of trum- 
pets. The proclamations were read at 
five points, viz., St. James’s Palace, Char- 
ing Cross, the foot of Chancery Lane, in 
Cheapside, and at the Royal Exchange. 

The first proclamation referred to the 
Peace Treaty, the King commanding that 
it be observed inviolably as well by sea 








as by land in all places whatsoever 
throughout the British Dominions, the 
second commanding that a _ general 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for His 
manifold and great mercies be observed 
throughout the British Dominions on 
Sunday, July 6, in all places of worship. 
The King and Queen will make their 
public act of thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on that day. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Pacific Millers Delay Action 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Representatives of 50 mills 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
met in Portland today. The association 
voted in favor of the Grain Corporation 
continuing to control all flour exports to 
Europe, to defer adoption of the new 
federation package differentials until an 
explanation was received as to why there 
is a 30c differential between 98’s and 
49’s when the sack cost difference is only 
11@l4c, and to defer joining the Flour 
Export Association, on account of the 
fictitious Pacific Coast wheat price and 
tonnage shortage, until the volume of 
Grain Corporation buying on this coast 
is determined. 

M. H. Houser, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, addressing the meet- 
ing, stated that the last-crop government 
flour would not all be shipped before 
Aug. 15, and indications were not very 
favorable for early purchases of new- 


The Crowd Before Buckingham Palace on Peace Day.; the King, Queen, and Royal Family on the Balcony 
Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd., London 
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crop flour, as no ships would be assigned 
before that date, if then. 


W. C. Trrrany. 





Standard Weight Not Contemplated 


The Grain Corporation, in response to 
inquiry, writes: “We have received tele- 
grams in opposition to the Wheat Di- 
rector fixing a standard weight for loaves. 
Mr. Barnes does not contemplate putting” 
out a regulation at present fixing such 
standard. 

“In the event of our wheat resale price 
being properly reflected to the consumer, 
he will not want to increase the number 
of regulations, and stir up the trade with- 
out any particular objective so far as 
his work as Wheat Director is con- 
cerned.” 

This indicates little likelihood of any 
license regulation under the Wheat Di- 
rector concerning standard weights; but 
price reflection will be demanded, and 
if bakers’ selling prices are not in 
line with the present market price of 
flour, and other costs, they should be re- 
vised at once. 





Pancake Flour Licenses 


A wire received from Julius H. Barnes 
by Frank L, Carey, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, states 
that wholesale dealers in pancake flour 
will not be required to have a license, 
but manufacturers of such flour will be. 
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WHEAT EXPORT COMPANY CLOSING 


The policy of the British government 
in decontrolling the import trade in wheat 
and flour of the United Kingdom, 
coupled with the decision of the Canadian 
government not to fix a price for wheat 
of the 1919 crop, has made it unneces- 
sary for the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., of- 
ficial buyers of wheat and flour for the 
allied powers, to continue in business in 
this country. Accordingly, it is under- 
‘stood that the affairs of this company 
are now to be wound up. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has been 
a leading factor in the Canadian trade 
sirice 1917. It has handled an immense 
amount of grain and flour in the two 
years of its activity, and its influence in 
Canadian markets has been very great. 
The men who conducted its affairs were 
with one exception former members of 
the Canadian trade, and their knowledge 
of the business they were called upon to 
handle was therefore exact. During the 
whole period of its existence the company 
wore in close co-operation with the 
Board of Grain Supervisors and other 
official bodies representing the govern- 
ment of Canada. 

In the personnel of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., James Stewart, president and 
general manager, has been first. Before 
undertaking this task Mr. Stewart was 
an active member of the Winnipeg grain 
exchange, being manager here for K. B. 
Stoddart & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 
For the last two years Mr. Stewart has 
given practically all his time to the Wheat 
Export Co. Ltd. and the Board of 
Grain Supervisors, of which latter body 
he is also a member. 

In the purchasing of flour at Winnipeg 
for the Wheat Export Co.’s account, a 
separate department was established un- 
der the management of George H. note 
of Kipp-Kelly-Brown, Ltd. Mr. Kelly 
has spent a lifetime in the Canadian 
flour business, and has gained rich hon- 
ors for his integrity of character and 
kindly personal qualities. These were en- 
hanced in his discharge of these public 
duties. 

At .Montreal the management of the 
flour department has been under J. R. 
Grant, formerly a member of. the firm 
of Ross, Begbie & Gibson, London, Eng. 
Mr. Grant came to Canada in the early 
months of the war as flour buyer for the 
British war office, which position he held 
until two months ago. When the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., began buying flour in 
Canada, an arrangement was made where- 
by Mr. Grant combined his war office ap- 
pointment with that of buyer at Mont- 
real, and in the discharge of this dual 
task he earned good opinions on every 
hand. 

In the course of its two years of activ- 
ity in Canada the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., has handled almost the entire ex- 

rtable surplus of wheat and flour pro- 
soak in this country. Its disbursements 
of money may easily have reached $1,- 
000,000,000, not one penny of which has 
been improperly spent. . This is a record 
of which the men and governments con- 
cerned may justly feel proud. 

It is only proper that a notice of this 
kind shonld carry with it a declaration 
of the fact that the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., retires from. business in Canada 
with a clean and honorable record. Its 
management has been of the: very best 
and its treatment of buyers in the Ca- 
nadian trade disinterested. The trade 
itself testifies to this fact with unanimity. 
There have been periods of friction and 
criticism, and at times bitter feeling 





against the system, but now that the 
career of the company is drawing to its 
close the trade has forgotten any tem- 
rary grievances it may at times have 
ad, and is quite outspoken in its ex- 
pressions of good will and regard for 
the retiring concern and the officers who 
carried on its affairs in this country. 


[Eprror’s Nore—Toronto correspond- 
ence omitted from this week’s issue owing 
to delay in the mails.] 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Quve., July 19.—Spring 
wheat flour was more active this week, 
there being an improved demand for 
straight cars and broken lots for prompt 
and near-by shipment. Prices are un- 
changed, with sales of car lots of govern- 
ment standard grade for shipment to 
country points at $11 bbl in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11 ex-track, or at $11.10 de- 
livered. Smaller quantities sold to city 
bakers at $11.10, ex-track, and to grocers 
and other dealers at $11.20, all less 10c 
bbl for spot cash. 

There is no change in the market for 
winter wheat flour, business being quiet. 
The stock of old-crop flour here is light 
and prices are firm, with sales of small 
lots at $11.40@11.50 bbl in new cotton 
bags, and at $11.20@11.30 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour advanced 50@60c, 
and sold at $10.50@17.70. bbl, in jute 
bags. Rye flour sold fairly at $8.50@9, 
jute bags, delivered. 

Millfeed unchanged, prices being firm 
under a steady demand, with ample sup- 
plies. Sales of car lots of bran were 
made at $42 ton, and shorts at $44, in- 
cluding bags, ex-track, with broken lots 
of the former in mixed cars at 3@ 
43.50, and of the latter at $45.50@46, 
including bags, delivered. Feed corn 
meal strong, and prices advanced $10, 
with sales at $80 ton, including bags, de- 
livered. Pure barley meal and mixed 
grain moullie are $2 higher, at $64. 

Rolled oats were marked up 50c. De- 
mand shows. no ‘improvement, and the 
market is quiet, with sales of broken 
lots of standard grades at $4.75 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered. Golden corn meal 
advahced 15@25c. Demand was limited 
and business quiet at $5.50 per bag, de- 
livered. 


MORE CARGO SPACE FOR CANADA 

A London cable received here from 
Sir Arthur Harris, director-general in 
Canada for the ministry of shipping, who 
was in London to consider the demobili- 
zation of the ministry and its control 
over shipping, stated that the ministry 
had been entitled under its agreement to 
retain for government purposes 70 per 
cent of shipping space until September. 
During June he had this reduced to 50 
per cent, as a concession, but now it had 
become necessary to restore the old figure. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of grain and flour from Mont- 
real from May 1 to June 30, with com- 
parison: 


191 1918 
WAR, DOE ..cccocce 13,769,842 2,912,263 
Oats, bus ........... 162,802 1,628,657 
Barley, bus ......... 2,204,466 1,401,308 
MG, DER wvecsscctcces Gieae.. ...vevwogee 
Flour, sacks ......... 3,499,455 2,349,737 
Meal, sacks ......... 5,108 80,929 


NOTES 

G. A. Morris, secretary of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is at Little Metis. 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., is in Moose Jaw, Sask., 
on business. 

W. A. Mathewson, western manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
arrived here from Winnipeg this week. 
W. D. Moore, export manager, and R. 





R. Dobell, western manager, of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have sailed for 
Europe. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiynirec, Man., July 19.—Western 
millers note continued quietness in de- 
mand for flour. The largest companies 
are well sold on current output, but have 
no great amount of future business on 
their books. The Wheat Export Co. 
Ltd., did a little buying during the week, 
which will help out the average. Prices 
in western Canada show no changes, nor 
is it expected that there will be any un- 
til new-crop flour is offering. 
Mill prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BEMMIGSDA. c ccncccesticsececcocnscosess 10.40 
Saskatchewan ......ecceccccesssesvce 10.30 
RIDOPER occvcccrcscecccccvcscsecciocs 0.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Isiand (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PORE: TRUE. 6 cocbinecedccrsccccetc 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City. dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 
Conditions in the market for feed may 
be described as quiet. There is a fairly 
steady demand for shorts, but bran is 
less wanted. Most millers are selling 
their surplus output for shipment to 
eastern Canada and the United States. 
Current quotation for bran is $37@38 
ton, cash at mill door, or warehouses, and 
shorts $41@42, with $1 charge for deliv- 
ery where this is required. 


WHEAT 
Interest is centered chiefly in the pros- 
pective opening of the Winnipeg wheat 
market on Monday morning. ‘The option 
to be traded in is October. Guesses as 
to the probable opening prices reach 
from $2 to $2.30 bu. It is feared that 
Winnipeg may experience a speculative 
movement in wheat that will have an un- 
desirable effect. There are a good many 
misgivings as to what will happen under 
open market conditions, but members of 
the trade are inclined to welcome the 
change, as they feel that it is a step in 
the direction of normal and natural 
markets. There will be no open trading 
in cash wheat until new-crop deliveries 
are available. In the meantime the fixed 
prices that prevailed throughout the crop 
year remain. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The general tendency of these grains is 
upwards. Crop conditions in the West 
are such that speculators are encouraged 
to look for higher prices. Opinion in 
the trade is not sure on this point. 
Movement of these grains from farmers 
to markets is small, and cash trading. cor- 
respondingly restricted. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 923,c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.273,; No. 
2 Canadian western rye, $1.35,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


The upward tendency of the oats mar- 
ket has led to an advance in rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Demand is limited, and 
mills are running below full capacity. 
One or two western mills are shut down. 
Standard brands of rolled oats are quoted 
at $3.80 per 80-lb bag delivered to the 
trade in Winnipeg, $3.85 delivered Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan points, and $4 in 
Alberta; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Tentative estimates are now being 
made in. Winnipeg as to the probable size 


of the new crop of wheat. Undoubtedly 
the loss in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
from drouth is serious. The need of 
rain in those places most affected con- 
tinues, though there was a measure of 
relief on Thursday, when Calgary and 
points north and south of there got a 
fairly heavy downpour. It is judged 
that this cannot do the stricken grain 
fields much good, but it will help the fod- 
der crops. A serious view of the situa- 
tion in which farmers in these dry areas 
now find themselves is being taken. Many 
of their cattle will require to be moved 
to other parts of the country for winter 
feeding, and the governments concerned 
may have to supply the seed grain re- 
quired in 1920, ‘ 

In those parts of the two western prov- 
inces that have had seasonable rains the 
— crops are mostly in excellent con- 

ition, and in Manitoba the prospects are 
considerably better than average. This 
fact compensates to a small extent for 
the losses in Saskatchewan and Alberta, ~ 
and current estimates place the probable 
total outturn of wheat at between 200,- 
000,000 and 250,000,000 bus. Harvesting 
will be early; probably mid-August will 
see it in full swing. 

There are slight indications of rust in 
Manitoba, but no serious outbreak is so 


* far reported. 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, general manager of the 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., was in Winnipeg this 
week. 

The present Canadian visible supply 
of wheat amounts roughly to 7,000,000 
bus, as against 7,500,000 a year ago and 
3,300,000 two years ago. 

The Winnipeg office of The North- 
western Miller has knowledge of at least 
four different western country mills in 
good locations that are for sale. 

During the portion of crop year com- 
prising Sept. 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 
there were inspected in western Canada 
123,400,000 bus wheat, against 155,000,- 
000 in corresponding period of previous 
year. 

Alfred Nighswander, formerly man- 
ager of the Deloraine (Man.) Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg this week on 
his way to Montreal, where he is to take 
a position with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., as an operating miller in the 
Mount Royal mill. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 

the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, arrived in Winnipeg this 
week, and will spend several weeks in 
the West inspecting crops in all the prov- 
inces and visiting the various western 
plants of his company. 
- The announcement that the United 
States government will continue its em- 
bargo on Canadian wheat and flour was 
received without surprise in Canada. The 
situation as to control of pricés renders 
such action imperative. It is taken for 
granted that Canadian millfeed may en- 
ter into the United States as usual. The 
Washington announcement did not men- 
tion its exclusion. 

The government of Manitoba is giving 
special attention to the matter of suffi- 
ciency of farm labor for the prompt har- 
vesting of grain crops this year. It 
maintains a special department for this 
job, and every source of help is being 
canvassed for skilled farm workmen. If 
possible the total requirements will be 
met out of western sources of supply, 
but if necessary the usual excursions of 
harvesters from eastern Canada will be 

ut on. The rate of wages for field hel 
n the West is $70@75 -per month, wit 
board and lodging.~ Transient labor is 
paid $8 per day, with board and lodging. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS ......ccccescececes $12.25 @12.45 
Spring patent, jute .........+..+- 11.90@12.15 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.90 @11.40 
Spring clears, jute .......se+. 9.00@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.856 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.90@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new..... $10.25@10.40 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute, new ...... 9.25@ 9.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$10.65@10.80 


Patent, 95 per cent, new ....... 10.40@10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new ....... 8.20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.00@8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.05 @7.75 


WHEAT—Offerings largely increased. 
Millers and elevator people were the prin- 
cipal buyers. Prices lower. Choice dark 
hard winters and fancy red winters brought 
the best prices, A fair percentage of smutty 


wheat. Prices for the week: 

This week Last week Last yr 
No. 1 hard... 226% @237 233@237 230@234 
No. 2 hard... 223% @235 231@235 227@230 
No. 1 red.... 227@229 226@230 
No, 2 red.. 223 @226 ne 
No. 1 nor, s.. 242@250 ...@... 
No. 2 nor, s.. 238@245. 





- -@. 
No. 1 dk hard 247@255. .@234 
CORN—Supplies were ample for the mill- 
ing and shipping demand. Prices were ir- 
regular, and ranged as follows: 
This week Last = Last year 
88 


No. 6 mix...186@191 174 132@155 
No. 5 mix...191@192 183 Oise 148 @162 
No, 4 mix...191@193_..... @188 155@165 
No. 3 mix...192@197 182 @195% 168@175 
No. 6 yel....188@192 176 @190 130@155 
No. 5 yel....190@193% 181 @187% 147@166 
No. 4 yel....193@195 182 @195 156@170 
No. 3 yel....193@198 185% @198 165@175 
No. 2 yel....194@199 197 @200 170@183 
No. 2 wh... 197@203 192 @202 190@200 
No. 3 wh... ...@198 187% @202 185@207 


OATS—Demand active and prices highest 
of the season. Range for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 75% @80% 68%@76% 76%@77% 


No. 8 wh 774% @81% T70%@77% 77 @i78% 
No. 2 wh 78% @82% 71%@77% 77 @79% 
No. 1 wh 79% @81% T72%@77% ....@.... 


RYE—Market unsettled under liquidating 
sales, which offset the effect of unfavorable 
crop reports. Closing was on a good ad- 
vance; No. 2 sold at $1.60% @1.61, No. 3 at 
$1.57@1.60%; July closed at $1.61; August, 
$1.62%; September, $1.64. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and shippers were in 
the market and made fair purchases, but 
values were irregular. Malting closed at 
$1.25@1.28 and feed at $1.19@1.23. July, 
$1.17 bid; September, $1.19% for old style 
and $1,.24% bid for new style. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade lighter, but market 
firm. Corn flour, $4.85; yellow granulated 
meal $4.62%, bolted $4.47%, white $4.62%, 
white granulated $4.75; hominy grits, $4.80; 
pearl hominy, $4.85,—per 100 lbs from ware- 
house; car lots 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis..... 115 69 63 31 
Wheat, bus.... 1,336 821 87 140 
Corn, bus...... 1,312 2,805 379 685 
Oats, bus...... 2,357 3,167 1,499 1,786 
Rye, bus....... 76 31 6 5 
Barley, bus.... 527 125 597 12 





DULUTH, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent .........6+.55. $12.00 @12.25 
First clear, jute .......eeeeeees 9.25@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute .......-e.e6. 6.00@ 6.50 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 3 semMoline 2.6. cccccccccecs $12.30@12.50 
Durum patent .....ccccccceeess 12.05 @12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mill, in 100-lb sacks: 


Noy. BRP | vse cictdiee's ERS E Eee cccce $4.30 
Pure white rye .......ese06- Poveceevce - 4.60 
No, 8 GREE FFG . nes cctesevsiscdsovecen 3.20 
No. 8 rye ...... web eVb.egeesinecvoeces - 3.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bblis- 
July 19..10,435 July 20..20,200 July 21..26,390 
July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 July 14..19,620 
July 6...18,6025 July 6...10,405 July 7...15,245 
June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 

WHEAT—Receipts were cared for by 
either mills or elevators. Government was 
not in the market. Most cars ran to durum, 
with mixed grades following and spring 


wheat bringing up the rear. Larger part of 
durum and spring arrivals represented the 
better grades and sold at the government 
fixed price or at moderate premiums. 

Shipments were of no importance. A boat- 
load left over from last week was reported 
this week, showing up the total larger than 
actual movement really was, There are but 
285,000 bus in store, emphasizing the fact 
that no movement of note can be expected 
until the new crop moves in and accumu- 
lates, which will not be much before early 
in September. Stocks decreased 38,000 bus 
on the week, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
July 12 ..... -@i5% 161 115@125 
July 14 ..... -@i75% 159% 115@125 
July 16 ..... @75% 157% 112@12% 
July 16 ..... @78% 159% 113@123 
July 17..... @76% 156% 114@124 
July 18 ..... eee @75% 154% 112@122 
July 19 ..... -@77% 158% 112@122 
July 20, 1918 13% @76% esece 103@124 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 19 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c——Domestic——, -——Bonded——,, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Oats ...... 131 2 11 5 oe 81 
BVO iéveccve 1,195 1 “és rs es 64 
Barley 403 28 6 61 14 3 
Flaxseed .. 165 124 877 = 42 22 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
‘  -—Receipts——, —-—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Spring .... 19 1 47 10 ee 41 
Durum .... 94 1 9 96 ee 7 
Totals .. 113 2 56 106 o* 48 
ee ere 90 15 4 171 an 14 
Bonded... os oe * dé oe 31 
MO. or .00 be 248 o6 -- 105 ee ee 
Barley .... 656 ee 56 455 34 29 
Bonded 19 oe ee e as 7 
Flaxseed .. 83 2 23 41 93 46 
Bonded... os oe 5 oe ee es 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 19, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
co Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor i 39 ee “e 12 es 3 
2 dk nor 
38 dk nor } 
3 nor 5 1 2 
All other 
spring .. 15 1 3262 2 1 32 
1 am dur) 
1, 2 dur f 185 ee ee 25 
2 am dur 
All other 
durum .. 45 4 21 15 oe 11 
Winter .... 1 ee ee “* o° eo 
Mixed .... ee ee ee 39 ee 2 
Totals ... 285 5 273 94 1 50 - 


FLAXSEED—Mixed conditions prevailed 
in this market, with the trade very nervous 
at times. Breaks due to realizing when sup- 
port dropped out were the outstanding fea- 
ture, but were followed by rallies, though 
in the long run the trend was downward, 
Some of the short lines in July were re- 
ported eliminated, causing an easier condi- 
tion in that issue with a net loss in it of 
15c, compared with 22@36c in the new-crop 
futures. There were numerous factors con- 
tributing to the unsettlement. Unfavorable 
crop reports in both this country and Can- 
ada had some effect, but were outweighed 
by a break in foreign exchange and the 
pulling away of support. With the bars let 
down, operators took the selling side, result- 
ing in heaviness. Spot No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted ic over July; to-arrive, the Septem- 
ber price. Both future and cash market 
limited as to trading. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-——-Close——\ 

Opening July 20 
July 14 High Low July 19 1918 
July ..$6.08 $6.10 $5.79 $5.95 $4.51 
Sept. .. 6.07 6.07 5.74 5.88 4.57 
Oct. .. 6.03 6.03 5.50 5.72 4.52 
Nov. .. 5.85 5.85 5.43 5.63 4.48 
Dec. .. 5.80 5.80 5.38 5.50 see 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.75 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.00 @12.35 
First clear, cotton ........50e65 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 8.60@ 9.60 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.75@ 8.10 
Rye flour, dark, jute .......... 5.75@ 6.25 
Kansas patént, cotton ......... 11.50 @11.75 
Corn flour, jute, 100 Ibs......... 4.75@ 6.00 
Corn meal, jute, 100 Ibs......... «ees-@ 4.70 
Corn grits, jute, 100 Ibs........ @ 4.70 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 


$39.50@40: standard fine middlings, $50@51; 
flour middlings, $55; rye feed, $45; oil meal, 
$77.50; hominy feed, $75.50,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks. ‘ 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@18c. Receipts, 28 
cars. Millers took all milling grades, and 
off-grade samples were taken by shippers. 
No. 1 northern, $2.45@2.60; No. 2, $2.40@ 
2.68; No, 3, $2.35@2.52. 

BARLEY—Prices were 2@5c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 202 cars. Demand was fair for choice, 


-bran, $38.90@40; 


"prices: No. 


but low-grades were dull and neglected. No. 
3, $1.29@1.33; No. 4, $1.21@1.30; feed and 
rejected, $1.17@1.28. 

RYE—Declined 8c. Millers and shippers 
took a moderate amount. Receipts, 44 cars. 
Millers are waiting for new rye. No. 1, 
n+ sett No. 2, $1.569@1.61; No. 3, $1.52 

1.59. 


CORN—Down 4@b5c. Receipts, 107 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers and indus- 
tries. The local trade bought yellow and 
high mixed. No. 3 yellow, $1.90@1.97; No. 
4 yellow, $1.88@1.96: No. 3 mixed, $1.87@ 
1.94; No. 3 white, $1.92@2. 

OATS—Up 2c. Receipts, 241 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times, and tables 
were cleared each day. No. 2 white, 79% 
@82c; No. 38 white, 78@81%c; No. 4 white, 
78 @80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 7,576 10,200 32,660 22.250 
Wheat, bus... 37,520 14,300 15,594 5,598 
Corn, bus..... 159,350 159,460 72,320 96,682 
Oats, bus..... 519,350 828,800 688,248 527,558 
- 314,000 35,190 281,688 51,910 
6,375 27,000 1,179 
Feed, tons.... 850 1,111 5,344 2,981 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 19 

FLOUR—New hard wheat patent, $9.20@ 
9.40, jute. New soft wheat 95 per cent quot- 
ed nominally at $9.20@9.40, and 100 per 
cent at $9.20@9.30, bulk. 

MILLFEED—Soft bran, $37@389 ton; hard 
brown shorts, $50.49@52; 
hard mixed feed, $44; seft mixed feed, 
$47.50; middlings, $57. Whole-ground bar- 
ley feed sold at $57.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, 
$36.25@38; No. 2 alfalfa meal, $32; oat feed, 
$23@24; white hominy feed, $68@69, nom- 
inal. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,373 cars, against 937 
last week. Prices were unchanged to ic 
lower. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.25; No. 
2 red, $2.21@2.23; No. 3 red, $2.17@2.20; 
No. 4 red, $2.16@2.19; No. 2 hard, $2.22%; 
No. 3 hard, $2.19. 

CORN—Receipts, 68 cars, against 288. 
Prices unchanged and demand fair. Closing 
2 corn, $1.99; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.99%; No. 1 white, $2.06; No. 2 white, 
$2.05. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 

OATS—Receipts, 153 cars, against 271. 
Prices 2@38c higher; demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 81@81%c; No. 4 white, 
79@80c; No. 3 mixed, 79c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 72,180 38,550 64,800 49,050 
Wheat, bus.1,777,290 2,462,459 277,420 625,680 
Corn, bus.... 140,400 377,000 309,680 144,370 
Oats, bus... 482,000 738,885 586,000 497,100 
Rye, bus.... 5,538 BEGS- “sees s ‘éncce 
Barley, bus. 28,800 8,000 4,760 ..... 





NEW YORK, JULY 19 

FLOUR—Market irregular, some mills ask- 
ing higher prices, but buyers refused to fol- 
low advance, although willing to make pur- 
chases at old levels. Prices .ranged: spring 
patents, $11.75@12.25; first clears, $9.50@ 
10.25; winter straights, old crop $11@11.25 
new $10@10.25; Kansas straights, old $11.75 
@12, new $10.65@11; Kansas short patents, 
$11@11.50; rye, $8@8.75, —ell in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 156,142 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 61,800 bus. 

CORN—Very inactive, Argentine offers 
light, owing to scarcity of tonnage, and 
prices firm. No. 2 yellow, $2.09; No. 3 yel- 
low, $2.08; No. 2 mixed, $2.08; No. 2 white, 
$2.14. Receipts, 5,600 bus. 

OATS—Export business interrupted by 
weakness in foreign exchange, and local de- 
mand slow. Prices were 88@89c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 1,140,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, JULY 19 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring 
BT  SeepPrrrr erate 
oo | A Sree oe 
Graham flour ........... 
Sey EO ERD. CcKamict svcd pees 
We MOTOS  CS5s Ceteeeee cesses 





Se, OP RM ob cutest ce vases ee $ p43. 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @53.50 
PEE SOD wacddeeeees ebb smreas @55.50 
Flour middlings ............... @59.50 
Red dog, per ton .........-s00% @ 67.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @78.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@76.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95.00 @98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... « eee» @84.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 86.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... @68.70 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GREIOG ccc cesccwccccetsccroes ‘ @76.50 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@79.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
SOGREE e030 dee ipo tnlv ne 0S0 bone én¥ 9.50@10.00 
Oat hulls, “reground, sacked, ton .....@27.00 
WHEAT—There were sales here this week 
of No. 2 red, new, at $2.33, and No. 3 white 
winter, old, at $2.29, on track, through 
billed. No. 2 red, July shipment, was offered 
at $2.36, New York, domestic, 
CORN—Offerings only a few cars, and 
millers paid the prices asked, regardless of 


the option. No. 1 yellow, $2.10%; No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.10; No. 3 yellow, $2.09,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Strong, with a good demand, and 
receipts light. Sales at the close were 2c 
higher than last week. No. 1 white, 87c; 
No. 2 white, 86%c; No. 3 white, 85%c; No. 
4 white, 844%c,—on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Maltsters picked up all offered 
on spot, and took small lots to arrive at 
higher prices than last week. Closing: feed 
to fancy milling, $1.27@1.45, on track or in 
store, 

RYE—No demand locally. Holders were 
asking 4c over Vateage August, c.i.f., in 
store, 





BOSTON, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Old spring wheat patents, spe- 


Chal GROFE .cececcccccdsceseds $13.25 @13.50 
Old spring patents, standard... 12.50@13.00 
New hard winter patents ...... 10.80@11.756 
New soft winter patents ....... 10.70 @11.00 


New soft winter straights ..... 10.25@10.75 

MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
generally higher. Spring bran, $44; winter 
bran, $45; middlings, $52@56; mixed feed, 
$51@54; red dog, $67; second clears, $70; 
gluten feed, $72; hominy feed, $76; stock 
feed, $65; oat hulls, reground, $29; cotton- 
seed meal, $77@78,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A fair demand, with 
market firmly held. White corn flour, $5.10; 
white corn meal, $4.85; yellow granulated, 
$4.75; bolted yellow, $4.70; feeding, $4.10@ 
4.15; cracked corn, $4.10@4.15; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.85: white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $5.75 @6,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A better demand, with the 
market firmly held at $4.90 per 90-lb sack 
for rolled and $5.64 for cut and ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, r—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis....*49,691 64,900 ..... «sacs 
Wheat, bus... 13,000 ..... 86.764 sedis 
Corn, bus..... 1,050 1,200 1,027 88,049 
Oats, bus..... 132,800 278,300 9,920 466,949 
Rye, bus...... 3.980 -coses 32,756 16,790 
Barley, bus... 376,600 ..... 691,885 40,414 
Millfeed, tons. |) rer? erry rh) pee 
Corn meal, bbis_ ..... ii Meee ys eee 
Oatmeal, cases 2,600 11,600 ..... «esas 
Oatmeal, sacks 610 . +} | es 


*Includes 33,375 bbls for export, ontigiaanl 
with 62,500 in 1918, 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- - 


ing July 19: 
Flour Wheat Barley 





To— bbls bus bus 
LAVOPPROO! wcccocecsee  seoee 10,758 24,969 
Manchester ..ccccscs seoess 22,216 16,667 
GlasBOwW ..ceeeeveces 18,3387 = ccoce caves 

BOGAN 2 ccccecsvcie 18,227 32,974 41,636 





TOLEDO, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, new-crop, $10.20@10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $42.50 @ 46.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 46.50@51.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 50.50 @56.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ @78.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @15.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 274 cars, 134 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 9 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 49 cars, 24 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 379,400 286,800 6,970 8,400 
Corn, bus..... 16,950 71,300 5,310 31,100 
Oats, bus..... 91,500 64,800 64,770 11,600 





BALTIMORE, JULY 19 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbi, in 98-Ib 
cottons: ‘ 
Spring short patent ............ $12.00@12.25 
Spring long patent 11.50 @11.76 
Spring first clear ...... - 9.25@ 9.75 
Winter patent, new 10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.25@ 8.75 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.90 
City mills’ spring patent ....... « «e+ + @12.90 
City mills’ winter patent ....... - +» @12.40 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@12.15 


MILLFEED—Strong, but trading limited. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $43.50@44; spring middlings, %54@ 
54.50; soft winter bran and middlings, $55. 

WHEAT —Irregular; demand good, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 313,200 bus; exports, 
284,392; stock, 504,596. Where arrivals will 
grade, they will bring a small premium over 
government basis in instances, but the great 
bulk of the receipts are poor stuff and sell 
at a good discount below No. 2 red. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 13,779 bus; exports, 47,- 
397; stock, 53,517. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $2.10; range of southern 
for week, $2@2.10; near-by spot yellow or 
white cob, bbl, $10. 

OATS—Firmer; demand quiet, movement 
small. Receipts, 73,770 bus; stock, 1,008,952. 








_ standard white, domestic, 
‘No. 3 white, domestic, 86c, 


RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 170,329 bus; export, 865,- 
714; mong ‘ae ey Closing price of No. 2 
western f rt, $1.70, nominal; southern 
bag lots pes 520 bus sold at $1.50@1.60, 
as to quality. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 602 bbis, and 10,794,785 
Ibs in sacks, rts, 6,272,000 lbs to Glas- 
gow, 10,960,600 Ibs to Gibraltar and 61,719 
sacks to Falmouth. Quodtations, to arrive, 
per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western, old. ..$10.75@11.00 





Winter straight, western, new.. 9%.75@10.25 
Winter straight, near-by, old... 10.00@10.75 
Winter straight, near-by, new.. 9.75@10,25 
Kansas straight, new .......... 10.75 @11.26 
Kansas short patent, old........ 12.00@12.50 
Kansas short patent, new....... 11.10@11.65 
Spring short patent, old. ......, 12.60@13.00 
Spring patent, old ......... e+e+ 12.50@12.75 
Spring first clear, old .......... 9.50@ 9.90 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 174,714 
bus; exports, 149,927; stock, 167,211. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 


ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No, 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
lieky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. Lower grades on their merits. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but firmly held. 
Quotations: $8.20@8.75, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Scarce, and again firmer. Trade, 
however, quiet. Receipts, 10,487 bus; stock, 
23,907. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $2.12@ 

14, 


CORN GOODS—Firm, and higher in sym- 
pathy with the strehgth of raw material. 


Trade, however, quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.60 @4.87% 
Gran, white meal, fancy.... 4.95 @5.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.50 @4.77% 
White table meal, fancy.... 4.87% @5.30 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 4.75 @b6.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 4.95 @5.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2.60 


MILLFEED—Offerings light, and market 
again higher. Bran quiet, but heavy feed- 
ingstuffs in fair demand. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 

Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks......... $46.00 @ 46.50 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 47.00@47.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

ES Swick ba eels es eWewecescees 44.50@ 45.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44.50 @ 45.50 


White middlings, to _ arrive, 
100-Ib sacks ........0cceeenes 60.00 @61.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 


100-lb sacks 53.00 @54.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 64.00@65.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 53.00@54.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 45.00@46.00 


OATS—Quiet, but market further ad- 

vanced 2c under light offcrings. Receipts, 
144,889 bus; exports, 230,778; stock, 269,249. 
Quotations: 
BUG A WIND csbddctcgeccvcocrecce 87% @88 
ey SE MEEE Bebe cedecccecceceee 87 @87% 
SS Pree errr rere ee 86 @86% 
SG FS eee eee 82% @83% 

OATMEAL—Offerings light, and with a 


good foreign outlet the market firm and 
higher. Business accepted only subject to 
mills’ confirmation. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.62@5.71; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.40@ 
10.40; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.24@ 
13; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6@7, 
under-grades $5.25: 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 19 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat, 
basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. Kansas 


City, prompt shipment: . 

ee Vere Stree er ee $10.50 @11.00 
POE 6 8o tec ene sedcceoacee tc 9.75 @10.25 
WE NOES oc kh cise wpdcctene 8.00@ 9.00 
Second clears .........0eeeee0% 7.00@ 7.50 


MILLFEED—tThere is an active demand 
for all milifeeds. Prices are firm, in the 
face of lighter offerings than expected. Nom- 
inal quotations: gray shorts, in 100-lb sacks, 
$51.54 ton; brown shorts, $48@50; bran, $36 
@37. 

WHEAT—Movement of wheat is slow in 
starting, and a good demand keeps prices 
of milling grades well above the government 
basis. Nominal quotations, on new wheat: 
Hard: No. 1 dark $2.42@2.45, medium $2.26 
@2.31, yellow $2.17@2.23; No. 2 dark $2.39 
@2.40, medium $2.21@2.29, yellow $2.16@ 
2.20; No. 3 dark $2.30@2.35, medium $2.16@ 
2.24, yellow $2.12@2.13; No. 4 dark $2.20@ 
2.23, medium $2.12@2.18, yellow $2.11@2.12. 
Soft: No. 1 $2.19, No. 2 $2.15@2.17, No. 3 
ae * No. 4 $2.09@2.14, No. 5 $2.07@ 
2.09, 


CORN—New high records for the season 
established the past week. Nominal 
: White: No. 1 $2.01, No. 2 $1.98 
3 $2.11@2.14, No. 4 $2.09@2.14, No. 
Yellow: No. 2 $1.95, No. 3 $1.92, 
1.89. tis No. 1 $1.96, No. 2 
peso. rh No. 3 $1.9 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


—Receipts—. -—Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus. 2,704,050 2,473,200 456,650 504,900 
Corn, bus... 178,750 202,500 151,250 265,000 
Oats, bus... 142,800 71,400 90,000 81,000 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 3,300 7,700 1,100 
, bus. ee 11,700 = 1,400 
Bran, tons.. 480 40° 2,200 1,180 
Hay, tons.. 7,884 3,720 2,712 1,128 
Flour, bbis.. 18,850 5,000 30,225 . 9,250 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round. lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons..$12.00@12.50 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.60@11.90 
First clear, jute .............-. + 9.256@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.25@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 
oeebee 178,530 
266,015 255,360 
July 12... 234,885 280,495 188,305 
July 5... 156,110 191,195 159,470 265,520 

Weekly foréign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 
144,160 
165,850 


1916 
380,280 
380,620 
340,345 


July 26... 
July 19... 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
TOY 86.05 sence 3,800 3,880 24,115 
FJuly 19... ceceee 5,460 2,695 24,850 
July 12... «weseee 9,165 18,050 22,685 
July Giese sevvee 16,930 20,500 20,680 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 


June 14, 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 .... 13,955 
June - 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 eee 2,715 
July 65 69,885 132,805 53,335 1,200 1,830 
July 13: 61 65,310 151,095 49,575 700 975 
July 19. 6456,495 116,035 28,555 700 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 22) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

July 22 
38.00 @ 39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings... 54.00@55.00 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute 59.00@60.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $73.00 @73.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 69.00@69.50 


Year ago 
$25.45 @ 26.32 
27.45 @ 28.09 
26.80 @ 27.15 
26.13 @ 26.90 


Bran 


in car lots, 





No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 66.00@66.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 63.00@63.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. +++ @43.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+. 3.90@ 4.00 
Wee GOUR, WR bbe ccicnscese 8.50@ 8.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.00@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, ‘bbit ....... 10.45 @10.55 
PE, MIN ri wicegsvecsccisne eeees@ 4,67 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@20.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 18.00@25.00 


18.50@ 24.00 
21.00 @30.00 
28.00 @ 35.00 
30.00 @ 40.00 
23.00 @ 30.00 
30.00 @ 50.00 
22.00 @ 25.00 
81.50@82.50 
tPer bbl in 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oi] meal® .............. 
*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs, 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Sor eee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
UR ee Tih eh chic de 2.21% 2.18% 
—, SA ARR Se 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
oo ee Se 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ............. 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 188@189 74% @75% ..... @157 112@120 
16. 188@189 77% @78% ..... @157% 112@122 
17. 186@187 75% @76% 156% @157% 115@122 
18. 184@185 74% @75% ..... @154% 111@120 
19. 181@182 76% @76% ..... @158% 113@122 
21. 183@185 75% @76%..... @157% 113@122 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 20 

July19 July 12 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 873,000 649,350 259,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 13,561 17,909 11,582 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,496 1,677 262 
0 a” Rea 157,040 94,640 156,940 
Oats, bus ........ 654,840 333,720 311,500 
Barley, bus ...... 1,028,050 779,640 46,350 
BG, WOW poscvces 244,400 158,120 11,000 
Flaxseed, bus .... 144,000 165,000 16,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 20 

July 19 July 12 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 396,800 368,300 42,510 
Flour, bbls ...... 279,786 261,999 314,936 
Millstuff, tons 13,516 11,821 13,280 
eo, ee er 100,050 77,720 $3,240 
Oats, bus ........ 430,500 254,200 429,000 
Barley, bus ...... $99,940 971,200 67,760 
Po. kh, reer 34,440 29,820 14,760 
Flaxseed, bus.... 30,000 42,000 2,060 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 20 July 21 July 22 

aes July 12 1918 1917 1916 

28 1 


Corn ... §$ S4 3 3 
Oats ....3,028 3,060 316 39 297 
Barley ..1,119 1,288 500 124 156 
Rye - -4,403 4,250 37 15 26 
Plaxseed. 177 171 63 161 40 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): July 20 July 21 
July 19 cog 4 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 650 os ° 
No. 1 northern. 42 108 es 6 
No. 2 northern.. ‘ 9 9 ies 31 
Other grades ... 307 417 owe 897 
|, Ore ea 1,008 1,235 56 934 
, EO Rare 7,715 8,412 sas 
DP APEO® chweries 1,669 2,137 
BM BOLG bcccvcasa 4,632 5,804 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvu.uru, Mryn., July 21.—A little bet- 
ter demand for old-crop flour was report- 
ed last week, but mills say that there 
is still room for improvement, as_ the 
trade has shown no interest in extending 
purchases beyond requirements. New- 
crop winter flour offerings seem to be at- 
tracting eastern buyers, but it is too early 
for the trade to show interest in spring 
wheat flour. Prices are firmer. 

A fair inquiry was advised by the 
durum mill for supplies, both for prompt 
and deferred delivery. Anything it had 
to offer, buyers snapped. up. The out- 
put is sold up for this month, and prac- 
tically August. Mill marked asking 
prices up 10@20c bbl. “ 

The most noticeable thing about rye 
flour was the almost commits lack of 
outside interest. The trade seems to 
consider market too high, and will not 
even bid. Local orders were few, and 
volume small. Mill reduced asking quo- 
tations 5@10c. 

Duluth-Superior mills made a total of 
10,540 bbls flour last week, or 28 per 
cent of capacity, against 14,805, or 40 
per cent, the previous week, and 2,020, 
or 8 per cent, a year ago. Smaller 
mill operated full time; larger one ran 
at reduced output. 

The millfeed market showed firmness, 
but the trade does not look for it to hold 
very long. 

NOTES 

Charles F, Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, is in Washing- 
ton, in connection with rate matters. 


The D. G. Kerr last week smashed all 
ore-loading records when she took on 12,- 
689 tons in 35 minutes, 16 men placing 
the load in the hold. 


The Duluth grain control committee, 
to act during the present season, com- 
prises W. H. Strachan, chairman, George 
A. Sherwood and C. S. Williams. 

A 100,000-bu boat shipment of oats 
late Saturday reduced stocks carried in 
store here to 40,000 bus. Oats have 
picked up, buyers showing more interest. 

Houses specializing in barley and rye 
are doing an active and steady business. 
The good receipts are being offset by 
shipments via the lakes. Demand from 
the East was strong. 

Limited offerings of wheat screenings 
helped to sustain prices. Market quiet. 
Domestic stocks are pretty well picked 
up. It is possible that a little Canadian 
stuff may still be for sale. 

W. B. Joyce, local manager for the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., has been 
elected a director of the Duluth Board 
of Trade to fill the vacancy caused by 
the removal of Parker M. Paine to Chi- 
cago. 

Rye and barley markets developed 
strength, largely as a result of the bull- 
ish opinions expressed by Julius H. 
Barnes regarding the outlook for the 
crops over the country. Good buying by 
local operators having eastern connec- 
tions firmed up prices in these grains. 

H. H. Dinham, Duluth-Superior agent 
for the government Shipping Board, re- 
ceived word announcing the arrival of 
the Lake Foxforo, built here and depart- 
ing last May with a cargo of flour, at 
Stettin, Germany. The steamer had been 
tied up at Falmouth, Eng. awaiting 
orders. 


W. J. Connors, Buffalo, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, gave a banquet, 
July 17, at the Kitchi Gammi Club, to 
200 Duluth- -Superior business men, at 
which the future attitude of the corpora- 
tion toward the Head of the Lakes ship- 
ping was elucidated. Mr. Connors was 
chief speaker, several Duluthians re- 


sponding. J. C. Evans, Buffalo, and G. 
C. benno local agent of the company, 
also spoke. 


F. G. Cartson. 





July 23, 1919 








LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
peer ee 31.5 New York* ..... $1.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.5 New Yorkt ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia 30.5 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Boston ......... 34.56 Philadelphiat 30.5 
Boston*® ........ 31.6 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........- 32.5 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo 25.5@29.5 Portland® ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 39.5 
Corning .....+.+. 29.5 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ......+5 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira .....0- 29.6 Rockland ....... 34.5 
BEI@ cc cccccseve 23.56 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.5 
Hornell ..ccscce 29.5 Scranton ...... - 30.5 
Indianapolis . 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
BOOED «6604-6 00.0 29.6 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Mangas City .... 19.6 TBROF wcccccccece 31.5 
Louisville ...... $6.6 Utica ..csccscoe 30.5 
Montreal ....... 34.6 Wayland ....... 29.5 
Mount Morris ... 29.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 82.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named c-Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 





Local tic port’ tic Export 

New York .... asi 20 20 20 7% 
Boston .....+.+ 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... sai 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore + 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond « 32% 16% .sc- 27 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% coo a8 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% 18 
Utica .... 21% 16% 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% 17 
Rochester 20% 16% 17 

CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 lbs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
BEER ces cece 24.0 New York City.. 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
, ere 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0 
Buffalo ........ 35.0 TROP escceccccer 24.0 
Elmira ......... $3.0 UWthem caccoscees 22.5 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000's omitted): 























July 19 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 587 89 1,060 616 563 
Boston ..... 34 ese 86 15 671 
Buffalo ..... 507 42 1,821 656 483 
Chicago $15 1,837 5,560 1,274 1,224 
Detroit ..... 32 44 126 33 eee 
Duluth ..... 286 eve 131 1,195 403 
Galveston ... 400 ac 1 11 
Indianapolis. 136 566 162 4 eee 
Kansas City.1,047 289 729 136 bee 
Milwaukee .. 76 25 477 356 701 
Minneapolis 1,008 23 3,028 4,403 1,119 
N,. Orleans... 717 182 72 e° 1,717 
Newp. News. ... one Bee 34 
New York... 151 4 2,318 689 1,321 
Omaha ..... 134 358 510 191 14 
PCGTIG. vicece ose 59 147 éoe eee 
Philadelphia. 172 24 $21 93 501 
St. Louis .... 644 343 151 61 20 
Toledo ...... 157 16 157 40 
Canals ..... Ses eee 77 eee ese 
Lakes ...... 130 170 & oa 85 

Totals ....6,482 3,849 17,968 9,763 8,817 
Last year....3,574 10,023 10,178 687 1,419 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increases—Wheat, 1,185,000 bus; rye, 295,- 

0. 

Decreases—Corn, 187,000 bus; barley, 1,- 
045,000. 

Bonded Decreases—Barley, 91,000 bus. 

Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mplse— «Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 15....$5.89 5.82 5.94 5.93 5.87 
July 16.... 6.06 6.02 6.10 6.10 6.05 
July 17.... 6.06 6.05 6.10 6.10 6.08 
July 18.... 5.96 5.93 6.01% 6.01 5.96 
July 19.... 5.89% 5.86% 5.96 5.95 5.88 
July 21.... 5.86% 5.86% 5.93 5.87 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts—, -——-In store——. 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 144 16 63 30 63 151 
Duluth..... 83 29 28 165 166 399 
-Totals.... 227 45 91 195 229 650 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to July 


19, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis . 7,071 5,924 2,058 888 
Duluth ........ *4,063 *2,983 3,617 3,001 
Totals ....... 11,134 8,907 5,675 3,889 


*Includes Canadian. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A MILL THAT WAS BUILT TOO LATE 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


A few hogs and a couple of farm 
teams stable on the lower floor. Pigeons 
roost in the upper recesses and run about 
on the sunlit roof. Otherwise, “Motor 
Mill,” on the Turkey River, in northeast- 
ern Iowa, is the most abandoned of aban- 
doned mills. .In the big stone house with 
its wide fireplace, where the miller used 
to live, resides the farmer who owns the 
mill. He had to pay $1,000 for the “white 
elephant,” in order that he might become 
owner of the fine farm belonging to the 
mill sip aie Then he took out the mill- 
stones, dumped them beside the road and 
turned his hogs and horses in to stable 
within the walls of romance. 

Just below the mill a bridge spans the 
Turkey, and a very small amount of farm 





Judge James O. Crosby 


traffic crosses it to the road through the 
timber leading to the main highway three 
miles away. Where timber road meets 
highway stands a crossroads store, a 
weatlter-beaten public hall and a wooden 
wagon wheel on a post holding up con- 
veniently to the rural carrier a half-dozen 
mail boxes. 

These things and no more remain to 
suggest to the auto tourist, as he motors 
through the “Colony” on the main line of 
travel from Minneapolis to Dubuque, that 
he is speeding down what was once the 
busy Main Street of one of the quaintest 
early settlements on Iowa soil. Here was 
founded a colony in 1847, and several 
thousand acres of land were farmed on a 
communal plan. The place is still called 
the “Colony.” Now and then a motor 
picnic party stops at the store to inquire 
the road to the mill. 

Motor Mill was built nearly 20 years 
after the Colony was established, but the 
story of the two naturally interweaves, 
notwithstanding this difference in time. 
A man still lives who can tell the tale. 
He is- Judge James O. Crosby, a distin- 
guished son of Iowa, who just passed his 
ninety-second birthday in health and con- 
tentment at his country place in Garna- 
villo, nine miles from the mill. Judge 
Crosby figured prominently in Iowa pub- 
lic life for many years, and was success- 
ful as a lawyer and a business man. But 
there is one financial venture that he tells 
about with a twinkfe in his eyes, which 
goes to show that he is not averse to 
adygigting it when “the joke’s on him.” 

otor Mill? You want to know about 
Motor Mill? Well, I can tell you this 
much. I lost $25,000 in it,” he says. 

In 1848 “Jack” Thompson and his part- 
ners, Sage and Davis, completed at El- 
kader, Iowa, the first mill erected north 
of Dubuque in the wilderness of the Up- 
per Mississippi Valley. A few years 
later the “mill fever” had infected the 
whole populace of northeastern Iowa. It 
is a rugged region, with many swift 
streams flowing in deep channels. The 
pioneers found good mill sites every- 
where. Everybody was growing wheat in 
northern Iowa and southern Minnesota in 


those days, and there were no railroads 
west of the Mississippi to carry away the 
crops. 

In writing of the Elkader mill, an old 
pioneer says: “Before it was built the 
farmers for 150 miles had to go to Du- 
buque to buy a little flour. All the grain 
raised before the construction of the mill 
was very little profit to those who raised 
it, there being no machine to harvest it 
and no market for it when threshed. 
Wheat could not be sold for 25c bu, but 
the erection of the Elkader mill gave a 
new impetus to farming, and from that 
day northeastern Iowa began to prosper, 
the people had bread to eat and a market 
for their surplus grain. No man ever 
had more power over the inhabitants of 
a new country than Millers Thompson, 
Sage and Davis, and no men ever exer- 
cised it so leniently.” 

Out of the wealth that the Elkader mill 
brought its owners, Mr. Thompson built a 
second mill a few years later some miles 
farther up. the Turkey. The mill cost 
$25,000, and proved a complete success. 
It afterward became famous as the Lar- 
rabee mill, owned and operated by Wil- 
liam Larrabee, twice governor of Iowa. 

With -the success of his two mills on 
the Turkey and the “mill fever” by this 
time sweeping the region, Mr. Thompson 
determinéd to round out his milling 
career by constructing a yet finer mill 
than either of his other two, though they 


373” 





The Abandoned “Motor” Mill on the Turkey River 


quarried on the summit and brought 
down in cars. The stone was dressed 
more carefully than it had been for other 
mills, and laid with greater pains. and 
precision. Slowly a beautiful stone struc- 
ture rose from the river’s edge, Miller 
Thompson superintending with a devo- 
tion and enthusiasm that never flagged. 
Ninety feet high it was built, of walls 
from three feet thickness at the base to 





The Elkader Mill, One of Thompson’s Constructions 


were still the finest in the upper valley. 
There was a third splendid mill site on 
the Turkey discovered by him when he 
had followed up the stream from its 
mouth, back in 1840, searching for a place 
to erect a mill. 

Here he would build a mill finer and 
bigger than any that had been conceived 
by the pioneers. He found Judge James 
O. Crosby, a prosperous young lawyer, 
and J. P. Dickinson, another successful 
frontiersman, sufficiently infected with 
the mill bug to join him in his dream 
with their hands and their pocketbooks. 

A wooden railroad was laid to the to 
of the hill beside the mill site, and roc 


two feet at the top. The structure cost 
$56,000, an immense sum for those pio- 
neer times. Four run of stones were put 
in, and the mill was ready for operation 
in November, 1869, with a capacity of 200 
bbls a day. 

Then a surprising discovery was made. 
They had built the finest mill and had the 
best equipment, but something had hap- 
pened to the milling business and they 
could not operate at a profit. Several 
poor wheat crops had turned the farmers 
against wheat, and they were raising 
corn, cattle and hogs instead; railroads 
were building in, and cities were attract- 
ing the farm produce away from the 





Upper Half of One of the “Motor” Mill Burrs in the Brush Beside the Road 


near-at-home market which had been af- 
forded by the mills and needed by the 
settlers. Boom days for milling on the 
Turkey and other northeastern Iowa 
streams had passed. Motor Mill was run 
for a few years in a small way, and then 
sold for a song. It had been built too 
late. 

As a mill it was a failure; as an endur- 
ing monument to the building genius of 
its creator it is good for a. hundred or 
two years. Beautiful in its proportions, 
solid as the rock of which it is made, the 
old mill stands in white relief against the 
green of the forested hill behind it, a 
delight to the eye in its perfection and 
its picturesque setting. Time has left no 
impress of decay upon it. The same can 
be said with almost equal truth of the 
other Thompson mills at Elkader and 





Thompseon’s Clermont Mill 


Clermont. . They are almost as good as 
when built, and are experiencing a revival 
of life, for they house electric power 
plants supplying a half-dozen counties 
with light and power. 

Motor Mill bides its time. It requires 
no prophetic vision to guess that it, too, 
will serve a like commercial purpose some 
day. The power is there and the building 
is there. It is but a period of “watchful 
waiting” for the “last and finest of the 
old mills.” 





Lawrence (Mass.) Bakers’ Outing 

The annual outing of the Lawrence 
Bakers’ Association, while not as largely 
attended as in former years, had a good 
turnout of the local trade, with numerous 
visitors from the surrounding towns, Bos- 
ton sending a delegation of 23. There 
were bowling contests and various other 
amusements, and plenty of refreshments. 
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With cooler weather the demand for 
bread is brisker, and the flour trade has 
probably never come through a long 
spell of hot weather so well. The dis- 
tributing agents and jobbers who han- 
dle imported flour have no particular 
reason just not for self-gratulation. The 
millers of this city are getting the best 

art of the trade. London-made flour 
as so improved through the liberal 
amount of high-grade Manitoba which 
has lately passed into millers’ grists that 
imported doar at a premium of 2s per 
sack looks dear. 

It is exasperating that just when bak- 
ers in this city were calling for more 
imported flour, it was not forthcoming, 
excepting in driblets. Now that ware- 
houses here are choked with flour, the 
Wheat Commission finds its agents and 
their buyers have difficulty in getting rid 
of as much flour as it thinks the latter 
ought to be able to sell. 

No doubt it is for this reason the com- 
mission has for two or three weeks been 
lessening the amount of flour in the 
weekly. allocations, and has restricted 
wheat allowed to millers and made them 
take flour instead. Monday and Friday 
last no wheat was given out, but in its 
place flour in the ratio of about four- 
fifths American or Canadian to one-fifth 
Chinese. 

It is said that millers here have been 
instructed to use at least 84 lbs imported 
to 196 lbs of home-milled flour in their 
sacks. There is no direct confirmation 
of this, but it is very likely, as the 
amount of flour distributed to millers 
here within the last 14 days would justi- 
fy such an order. 

Another cause of trouble in the im- 
ported flour trade is due to the so-called 
ex-ship sales. With wharves and docks 
full of flour, the commission apparently 
had no alternative but to sell the fresh- 
ly arrived flour ex-ship, at 1s below the 
charge for ex-store flour. If the author- 
ities had insisted on all ex-ship flour be- 
ing sold only to dealers outside of the 
London area, there would not have been 
much trouble, but this precaution was 
overlooked. 

FLOUR IMPORTS 

The arrivals of over-sea flour last week 
amounted to 79,564 sacks, in the propor- 
tion of 13,766 from Canadian and 65,- 
798 from American Atlantic ports. The 
total receipts of imported flour during 
the past 10 weeks amount to 652,990 
sacks. In addition to these direct ar- 
rivals from overseas, large transship- 
ments of imported flour from the Mersey 
to the Thames have been going on for 
four months. 

OATMEAL 

There is no change in oatmeal this 
week. Supplies are not over-plentiful, 
and prices remain very firm. American 
coarse cut is still at £33 per ton, against 
£31 for medium and fine. American 
rolled oats are steady at £32. 

MILLFEED 

One of the phenomenal happenings at 
this time is the eager deman “ for mill- 
feed, which is selling very freely at the 
official price of £13 per ton ex-mill for 
middlings, and £11 for bran. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


A considerable amount of money was 
withdrawn from the market this week in 


connection with applications for the Vic- 
tory loan. With reduced supplies and a 
fair demand, rates hardened, and in 
most cases borrowers had to pay 2144@3 
per cent for short loans, but the rate for 
seven-day loans remained at 3@3\4. 

Very few bills are being offered on the 
discount market, and rates are only nom- 
inal. On one or two days the supply of 
commercial paper was reported better, 
but this was only a passing improvement. 
The rate for three months’ bank bills is 
34%,@3 3-16 per cent, for four months’ 
3 3-16@414, for six months’ 33%,@3%,, and 
for trade bills 4@44,. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

According to the last Bank of England 
return, the stock of gold in the bank has 
been increased by £700,696, making the 
total £87,729,924, while the reserve stands 
at £28,456,999. 

An engagement has been made with 
the United States for the shipment of 
$350,000 of gold to London and Paris, 
and it has excited considerable comment, 
in view of American exchange being ad- 
verse to this country. It is admitted that 
the transaction is exceptional, but the 
explanation is given that gold, like every- 
thing clse, can be bought at a price, ir- 
respective of the exchange, and that this 
particular shipment is for industrial pur- 
poses. Since the United States removed 
the embargo on gold, large quantities 
have been exported to South America and 
Spain. 

THE VICTORY LOAN 

The Victory loan campaign is being 
vigorously pursued, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer has addressed large meet- 
ings in several of the principal provincial 
cities during the last week. For the next 
three days a féte will be held in Trafal- 
gar Square to boom the loan, and on 
Saturday a choir of 7,000 voices will sing, 
while military bands will play at inter- 
vals throughout the three days. 


A CANADIAN GIFT 


The Canadian Red Cross Society has 
presented two fully equipped hospitals 
to Great Britain, which will be utilized 
as residential school camps for delicate 
children of the poorer classes. One, sit- 
uated on land belonging to King George 
in Bushey Park, close to Hampton 
Court, has been presented to the King, 
who proposes to hand it over to the Lon- 
don County Council for the use of chil- 
dren in the London County Council 
schools. 

The other is situated at Taplow, on 
the river Thames, and is to be removed 
to a suitable site near Birmingham and 
carried on by the corporation of Birm- 
ingham for the benefit of the children 
of that city. The two hospitals will 
provide accommodation for between 700 
and 800 children. There is a crying need 
for hospitals of this kind, and the gen- 
erous gift of the Canadians is immensely 
appreciated. 


STRATTORD-ON-AVON THREATENED 


A great outcry has been raised against 
the proposal of the corporation of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon to sell a piece of land in 
the town to a firm of Birmingham en- 
gineers for the erection of an aluminum 
factory. The site is within a few yards 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, and the pro- 
posal is regarded with dismay by those 
who wish such an historic place to escape 
the blight which industrial activity 
spreads over areas where it establishes 
itself. 

The townsfolk rightly claim that the 
neighborhood possesses a unique char- 
acter which will be utterly spoiled if a 
factory is erected in their midst, and that 
all the recent signs of development from 
a Shakespearean, educational and resi- 
dential point of view will be seriously 
affected. Those who have visited Strat- 


ford-on-Avon will sympathize with the 
townsfolk and join with them in hoping 
that the world-famous spot be not shorn 
of its attractiveness by the eyesore con- 
templated. 

NOTES 

A. B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence & 
Co., Liverpool, spent two. days in London 
this week. 

H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., Belfast, is in London for a few 
days, attending to matters connected 
with the ministry of labor. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 22 

A new development has arisen in the 
milling trade in Scotland. Reference has 
already been made to the inferior wheat 
allocated to mills during the last few 
weeks. Stocks of these are now to hand, 
and also instructions as to the standard 
of milling to be adopted. 

In the case of one of these wheats the 
extraction will be as low as 67 per cent, 
or 8 per cent below normal. The flour 
product from wheats of this class would 
undoubtedly cause widespread dissatis- 
faction among Scottish bakers, who have 
been accustomed to work with the strong 
flour favored by their patrons. 

To neutralize the effects of the lower- 
quality wheats the authorities are al- 
locating large consignments of imported 
flour to millers for mixing purposes. So 
far, however, there are no directions to 
hand as to what proportion of the im- 
ported flour is to be used per sack of out- 
put. 

This is not the first occasion on which 
this policy has been followed. During 
the wheat shortage in the earlier days of 
food control, Scotch millers were asked 
to mix.imported flour with their own 
product, but they had hoped that the cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary to 
resort to this expedient had passed away. 

The return to such a policy is pre- 
sumed to be due either to a shortage of 
Manitoba wheats or to the inevitable con- 
sequences of the American policy of 
shipping flour in place of wheat. Millers 
here are puzzled over the former theory, 
because not long ago ge were re- 
ceived of a lentiful supply of Manitoba 
wheat on the other side, the estimate 
quoted being as high as 15,000,000 bus. 

Whatever the reason for the reversion 
to this emergency policy, it is clear that 
millers here dislike it intensely. One has 
put his objection in the following direct 
way: “Give us the proper class of wheat 
to grind, and we will produce the flour 
wanted, The authorities should discrim- 
inate between Scotland and England by 
giving us the strong wheats necessary to 
make our particular class of bread. If 
they want to dispose of this flour, they 
should send it to the Continent, where it 
will be most acceptable.” 

Apart from the millers’ trading ob- 
jections to any policy that prevents their 
mills working at a high output of their 
own flour, it is pointed out that the ex- 
pedient of mixing imported flour neces- 
sarily involves a reduction in the output 
of offals from home mills, and that such 
a development may have an adverse ef- 
fect on the milk supply, as the use of 
bran, even in the summer-time, is com- 
mon in what are known as cowfeeders’ 
dairies, establishments around the cities 
which have not sufficient grazing for their 
herds of cows. 

The demand for offals is said to be 
very brisk. Many buyers would like to 
purchase heavily now against their winter 
needs, but millers are not favorable to 
this course, in view of the fact that of- 
fals have not good keeping qualities dur- 

the summer season. 

or flour also the demand continues 
very good. The interaction of a short- 
age of one class of food upon another is 








always more or less evident, and the de- 
mand for flour is influenced by the poor 
quality of the tail-end of the potato crop. 
There was a record crop of potatoes, and 
huge quantities were shipped to the Con- 
tinent but, through some slackness, the 
best-keeping varieties were practically all 
consumed in the earlier months of the 
year, 

The hot weather for about six weeks 
in April and May caused the remaining 
stocks to sprout freely, with the result 
that their eating qualities have been se- 
riously ‘ampeeed Add to this fact the 
dearness of the first consignments of 
new-season potatoes on the market, and 
it will be apparent why the demand for 
flour has been so well maintained. 


IRISH, MARKETS, JUNE 23 

There is a feeling that the price of 
flour may advance a little along with 

other commodities. Oatmeal and other 
kindred things have risen, and are very 
firm at the advance. Barley and rye 
have gone up, and flour is only kept at 
its present price through the action of 
the government and the people who are 
footing the bill for subsidizing the loaf, 
but the question is, How long will this 
continue? 

Conditions in the imported flour trade 
do not show any change. All.deliveries 
of imported American flour have ceased 
from Liverpool, the only lots available 
being the small quantities distributed 
through importers. However, middlemen 
have stocks on hand, and with a reduced 
consumption, owing to the warm weath- 
er, supplies are equal to the demand. 
Home millers report a dull trade. Prices 
are unchanged. 

OATMEAL 


Irish oatmeal is quoted at £36 per ton 
and American at £34@34 10s, according 
to position. Offers for shipment are un- 
obtainable. : 

FEED 

Mill offals are scarce, and millers re- 
fuse to enter into any new contracts un- 
til they have cleared some of those on 
the books. Pollard is almost unobtain- 
able at any price. There is no change in 
prices. Bran is £11 per-ton ex-mill, and 
middlings £13. The demand for feed- 
ingstuffs is still good, 

Yellow Indian meal, home ground, is 
almost unobtainable, and £26 per ton is 
easily made. Imported South African 
white corn meal is quoted at £23, but 
does not find favor in the Irish market. 
Ground oats are offered as low as £20 
per ton for cattle and poultry feeding, 
and mixtures and compounds of various 
grades can be had at £1 less. 

In linseed cakes the situation is un- 
changed as far as forward business is 
concerned, as foreign millers are entire- 
ly above this market, and as long as this 
continues, business is impossible. Spot 
lots are unobtainable except in retail 
quantities. Cotton cakes are in the same 
condition as far as the forward position 
is concerned, but on spot buyers are able 
to fill their requirements from local mill- 
ers. Demand is godt, the retail price be- 
ing about £23 per ton. Palm Kernel meal 
is quoted at £16 per ton, with scldgis at 
the price, and compound feeding nffts at 
£23. 

CROPS 

Ideal weather prevailed during June, 
with brisk and heavy showers all over the 
country, and the crops are looking mag- 
nificent. Hay in the higher districts is 
not quite so thick as usual, but wheat, 
barley and oats are making rapid prog- 
ress and promise to be a bumper crop. 


HONOR FOR H. M. POLLOCK 

The appointment of H. M. Pollock, 
of the firm of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., 
flour importers, of Belfast, as deputy 
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lieutenant for Belfast, has met with gen- 
eral satisfaction in the trade here, the 
opinion being that he is entitled to all 
the honors that may be conferred upon 
him. The title is almost equal to knight- 
hood, and is a recognition of public serv- 
ices rendered. 

There is a lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
a lieutenant, and a deputy lieutenant. 
There are no duties attached to the latter 
position, but the deputy lieutenant is 
consulted on matters affecting the city 
and, in the event of royalty coming to 
Ireland he, with the lieutenant, would be 
responsible for carrying out the arrange- 
ments for entertaining. He is also en- 
titled to use the letters “D.L.” after his 
name, 





In the Military Service 

Lieutenant William P. Urban and Lieu- 
tenant Raymond G. Urban, nephews of 
George Urban, Jr., president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., have had notable careers in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

William P. Urban began as a corporal 
with Troop I, Ist New York Cavalry, 
serving at the Mexican border from June, 
1916, to March, 1917. He attended the 
first officers’ training camp at Madison 
Barracks and received his commission in 
August as second lieutenant of cavalry. 
He was assigned to the 110th Infantry of 
the 28th Division, and in January, 1918, 
received a first lieutenancy in infantry. 
He sailed for France with this division 
in April, 1918. At Chateau Thierry he 
was wounded, having been captured by 
the Germans, but later made his escape. 
He spent six weeks in a base hospital, 
returning to his regiment about Sept. 1. 
He participated in the battles of 
Varrenes and Argonne Woods. At the 
signing of the armistice, the 28th Divi- 
sion was holding the Hindenburg line 
west of Metz, and is now a part of the 
Army of Occupation. 

Raymond George Urban was with the 
George Urban Milling Co. when he joined 
the American Field Service, and sailed 
for France in June, 1917. He served as 
master mechanic with a French transport 
until October, 1917, when he joined the 
American army as a private. Because of 
mechanical ability shown during the Cam- 
brai drive he was sent to the officers’ 
school at Meaux, and May 3, 1918, re- 
ceived his commission as second lieuten- 
ant. He was assigned to the headquar- 
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ters —, of his section in Reserve 
Mallet, a Franco-American transport 
division, and is now with the French 
Army of Occupation. 





Kings and Queens County Board 

The meeting of the Kings and Queens 
County Bakers’ Board of Trade, held 
July 9, at 1404 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was an interesting one. Counselor 
Buxbaum spoke on legal documents, with 
reference to the sale or purchase of a 
business. 

Secretary Lust, of the New York Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
addressed the members on mutual fire 
insurance, pointing out what the bakers 
of Manhattan had accomplished along 
that line and explaining to the Brooklyn 
bakers how co-operating with the 
Manhattan association they could reduce 
their fire insurance premiums. 

Rudolph Fries, New York City, spoke 
on the laws of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation as to new license. 





INVESTIGATE BUYERS 


Boston Chamber of Commerce Advises Mills 
to Make Careful Investigation of Bnuy- 
ers’ Financial Responsibility 


The following letter was sent out re- 
cently by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

To Flour Millers: 

In the past two or three years heavy 
losses have been incurred by mills and 
a great demoralization has been effected 
in our market due to sale and shipment 
of flour to the New England market to 
irresponsible and, in our opinion, in some 
cases thoroughly dishonest, brokers and 
buyers, and we are placing these facts 
before you with the object of eliminat- 
ing, if possible, these trade abuses. 

It is unfortunately true that certain 
brokers and wholesale flour dealers here 
without financial responsibility have tak- 
en advantage of disposition of mills to 
book flour without proper investigation 
of the standing of their prospective bro- 
kers and cuStomers, apparently depend- 
ing upon the fact that it is arrival draft 
terms for their protection. 

These parties take no risk whatever 
because, if the market goes up after 
their purchase, they can, by cutting 
prices, dispose of the flour and pay the 
draft, while if the market remains sta- 
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tionary or goes down, they do not take 
delivery, in which event the flour is 
finally placed on sale here under forced 
conditions, resulting in a heavy loss to 
the shipper and general demoralization 
of the trade. 

We most earnestly suggest to you that 
you make proper investigation, both as 
to broker and buyer, in any connections 
you may form here, and would recom- 
mend the use of some recognized com- 
mercial agency, such as Dun’s, Brad- 
street’s, The Millers’ Exchange at Kan- 
sas City or your trade paper, rather than 
bank references, because it has developed 
that these schemers manage to get bank 
references by keeping a respectable ac- 
count for a short time, but when the flour 
arrives, if there is any trouble about pay- 
ment, the bank account in the meanwhile 
has been dissipated. 

They also use a great many different 
names under which to operate, so that 
there is constantly a new concern asking 
for prices and booking flour. Some of 
these companies last a very short time, 
but in the meanwhile have served the 
purpose of doing a great deal of harm. 

Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp E. Pope, 
Chairman Executive Committee of the 
Grain Board. 





New Bakery Consolidation 

The Tristate Baking Co., Inc., has re- 
cently been promoted by the Max Oscher 
Co., Inc., investment bankers, New York. 
The baking companies which comprise 
the new company are the Greissell Bread 
Co., Flint, Mich; Greissell-Gitzen Co., 
Detroit, Mich; Siek Baking Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Summit Baking Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

The capitalization of the Tristate Bak- 
ing Co. is given as follows: $1,000,000 7 
per cent serial gold bonds, authorized, 
of which $425,000 are outstanding; $130,- 
000 7 per cent debenture notes, all out- 
standing; $960,000 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, $830,000 outstanding; 
$750,000 common stock, $630,000 out- 
standing. The combined net earnings of 
the four bakeries are given as $160,815. 
The bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on ali real estate and liquid as- 
sets. 

The officers of the company are John 
M. Greissell, Flint, president; Willis C. 
Jones, Flint, vice-president; George J. 
Snook, Flint, secretary-treasurer; George 
W. Cook, Flint, attorney. Besides the 
above, Irving G. Gitzen and J. Watling, 


Detroit, and Sidney M. Oscher, New 
York, are the directors. General offices 
of the company are at 227 Stevens 
Street, Flint, Mich. 





Strietmann’s Annual Outing 

The tenth annual outing of the em- 
ployees of the George H. Strietmann’s 
Sons Co., bakers, Cincinnati, was held at 
Highland Grove, the picnickers meeting 
at the bakery at 7 a.m. and going out on 
the 8 o’clock train, The company served 
a plate dinner at noon, and ice cream and 
light refreshments were served continu- 
ously throughout the day. 

An attractive programme of games and 
amusements was provided by a committee 
headed by F. J. Kern. Four cars were 
chartered to take the party to Highland 
Grove and back. 





St. Louis Master Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association, held 
at 2906 Montgomery Street and presid- 
ed over by President Michael Hoffmann, 
two new members were admitted to mem- 
bership, and a letter from the family of 
William Blind, a departed member of 
the association, was read, thanking the 
members for their sympathy and help. 

Theodore Kiefer called attention to 
the fact that as the wife of the retail 
baker was in most cases actually a part- 
ner in the business, it would be a good 
plan to have the ladies attend the meet- 
ings, and learn more of what is going 
on in the trade. President Hoffmann 
stated that he intended to call a meet- 
ing of all the wives and salesladies, and 
have lectures by experts on salesmanship 
and up-to-date retail selling methods, as 
soon as the hot weather is over. 

Ernst Hohengarten asked the mem- 
bers to try and bring those into the as- 
sociation who are still outside the fold, 
and Vice-President Charles Stehle urged 
the abolishment of the assessment sys- 
tem and an increase in dues. 





Federal System in the Southwest 

Oklahoma City, Okla., has been selected 
as the headquarters of the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries in the Southwest. The 
Oklahoma company is to operate shops in 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. Harry W. Faerber is president and 
general manager. The company now op- 
erates four shops in Oklahoma. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Interesting Trade Items from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan 
and the New England States 





INDIANA 

Charles Cogan, operating a bakery at 
Elkhart, will remodel. 

The Home Bakery Co., Indianapolis, 
has opened a branch at Bloomington. 

Nicholas Badowski, baker, 46 South 
Chapin Street, South Bend, will erect a 
modern $15,000 bakery on the same site. 

Gustave and Chester Biddle have 
opened a bakery in the Stansburg Build- 
ing, Ligonier, 

The Columbia bakery, Laporte, owned 
by J. P. Martin, has been overhauled. 

Bakeries have been opened by Walter 
Hall at Bloomington, by Clyde Snyder at 
Avilla, and by Harry E. Feathers at 
Marion. 

The P. & O. Stores have opened a 
bakery in the plant formerly occupied 
by the Kramer Baking Co., Elkhart. 

The Kitzinger Baking Co., Columbus, 
will be reorganized on a_partnershi 
basis under the following officers: Wil- 
liam Kitzinger, president and treasurer; 
Edward Kitzinger, vice-president; Charles 
Kitzinger, secretary. 

Terry McLaughlin has bought the Boyd 
bakery, East National Avenue, Brazil, 
and will install new equipment. 

John and Fred Ford: have opened a 
bakery on East Washington Street, Shel- 
byville. 

Henry G. Sponsell has sold his bakery 
at 1066 South East Street, Indianapolis, 
to R, Roell. 

Paxton & Herman, Evansville, will 
erect a two-story bakery to cost $10,000. 





OHIO 

The Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, is erecting a two-story addition, 
80x200, which will double its output. 

J. J. Groff & Sons, millers, Mount 
Healthy, Ohio, have opened an office at 
303 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
in charge of W. A. Feurst, formerly with 
the Ohio force of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. In addition to their own products 
they will handle the flour of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. and the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 

The executive committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Master Bakers’ Association has 
been authorized to employ a paid secre- 
tary, and is seeking a qualified man. A 
downtown office will be opened as soon 
as plans are matured. 

The final dividend has been declared 
by the White Restaurant & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, of .56 per cent on claims 
against the estate, making a total of 
134%, per cent paid to general creditors. 

The New Idea Baking System, Cleve- 
land, under the management of E. D 
Shendler, has opened a large sanitary 
bakery at 703 Euclid Avenue, the interior 
and machinery being finished in white 
enamel. 

Otto Linn, well known in Cleveland 
baking circles, and Oscar Zepp, of the 
Cleveland office of the Fleischmann Co., 
have opened a bakery at Lorain Avenue 
and West Ninety-ninth Street. 

A. Kavan, conducting a bakery at 3810 
Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, is building 
another on Warner Road S.E. 

The General Baking Co., Steubenville, 
has installed a Wolf blending and aérat- 
ing flour plant. 

The Moses Bros. Mills, of Great Bend, 
Kansas, now have an office at 500-501 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
in charge of Allan W. Baehr, state rep- 
resentative. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. offices, 

are now located at 201-207 
Sloan Building. 

A modern two-story bakery building to 
cost about $35,000 will be erected at 
Columbus by the Clarke Baking Co. 

The Essig Baking Co., Lorain, is hay- 
ing extensive improvements made to its 
= - the McCormich Co., of Pitts- 
rgh, Pa. 


The Noss Baking & Specialty Co., 
Cleveland, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by C. F. and Louis 
Noss. 

After being in the baking business 
42 years, 35 of them in one location on 
the Public Square, Troy, J. W. Stepheny, 
roprietor of the Star bakery, has sold 
it to Charles Oldham and Hayes Wid- 


ener, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club 
will move to 203 Sloan Building, and 
open an employment bureau. 

The Economy Grocery Stores Co., Cin- 
cinnati, proposes to sell flour and other 
commodities to bakers in car lots and 
less than car lots, plus 2 per cent com- 
mission, the latter to cover operating 
expenses. In order to take advantage of 
the firm’s low prices the bakers must be 
stockholders in the company. This new 
department is under the management of 
Henry Tepe, and the headquarters are 
at 204 Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

E, L. Tanian, Jr. of Tanian Bros., 
Columbus, operating a string of retail 
rocery stores, has formed the Tanian 

aking Co., with $75,000 capital stock, 
and has leased the bakery at the corner 
of Young and Capital streets. 

The Halter Bros. Co. has been incor- 
porated at Canton, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by Herbert H. and Herman J. 
Halter, and Wendell Herbruck, to do a 
general baking business. 


MICHIGAN 


Alexander A. MacDiarmid, of the Mac- 
Diarmid Co., bakers and confectioners, 
Detroit, is home after a year’s work with 
the Y.M.C.A. in oversea service. 

With the completion of the improve- 
ments to the plant of the Superior Bak- 
ing Co., Alma, it covers ground 40x125, 
is of brick construction and two stories 
high, with basement. New machinery in- 
stalled has increased the capacity to 
7,500 loaves a day. 

Two of Detroit’s show window bak- 
eries, the Steele Baking Co., Michigan 
Avenue, and a branch of the Barker 
Bakeries on Woodward Avenue, have 
closed. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co. and 
the Cable Draper Co., two of the large 
wholesale bakeries of Detroit, will make 
extensive alterations and additions, and 
install new equipment. 

The Grennan cake bakeries, Seven- 
teenth Street, Detroit, will erect a large 
addition, and add new equipment. 

Alfred Garant has succeeded C. E. 
Walburn in the baking business at Rog- 
ers City. : 

Alfred Gibbons has taken over the 
New Baltimore (Mich.) bakery. 

A. Snyder will open a bakery on State 
Street, St. Joseph. 

The La Londe Bread Co., Port Huron, 
has been incorporated, with $12,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The Martin-Dionne Baking Co., De- 
troit, has been incorporated, with $35,000 
capital stock. ; 

The state legislature failed to pass the 
bills for standard weight bread and no 
exchanges. 

The W. G. Doherty bakery, 1863 Ham- 
ilton Boulevard, Detroit, has been sold 
and will be operated as the Brandt Qual- 
ity bakery. : 

The room formerly occupied by W. 
Curtis at Reed City is being remodeled 
for a bakery, to be operated by Elliott 
& Son. 

New bakeries recently opened: Bangor, 
Thomas Bros; Schoolcraft, John Lett; 
Edmore, .A. L. Andresen; Marquette, 
John F. Matte. 





KENTUCKY 

M. B. Bronson has opened a bakery at 
3716 Winston Avenue, Covington. 

The Quaker Maid Co., Louisville, op- 
erating a chain of about 50 retail gro- 
ceries, a bakery, a wholesale grocery, etc., 
has increased its capital stock to $602,- 
000. The concern is controlled by Law- 
rence and Warner Jones. 

J. Westerhoeffer has opened the bak- 
ery at 1015 Barret Avenue, Louisville, 


formerly operated by V. Heyd, who is 
now foreman for Barker System 
bakery at Fourth and Green streets, 

H. C. Bostick has bought the bakery 
of C. Jones & Co., 541 East Breckinridge 
Street, Louisville. 

J. Brown has opened a bakery at 544 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

E. F. W. Zeiser has bought the Win- 
ter ne at Paducah. 

H. H. Groux has opened a shop at 481 
South Seventh Street, Louisville. 

The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was given 
over to discussions of labor and ma- 
terials. It was decided that journeymen 
could not attend meetings as substitutes 
for bakery owners, on account of the 
ahora eng of the meeting becoming 

nown to the union. 

One of the most interesting features in 
Louisville and throughout the state has 
been the rapid return of small bakeries 
to the industry. 

The Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
has increased its capital stock to $300,- 
000. 


The Rex Sanitary System of Bakeries 
has opened a shop at 1293 Bardstown 
Road, Louisville. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill urged by the state bureau of 
standards to require the sale of bread by 
weight has been passed by the legisla- 
ture, having been supported by a number 
of local bakers’ organizations. Under 
this law bread must be sold in loaves not 
less than 1 lb to 1% Ibs, or in 1%-lb 
multiples, with an allowance of 1 oz per 
lb either way for bread 12 hours after 
leaving the ovens, but it does not fix the 
price of bread or compel the use of labels 
stating the weight. The bill forbidding 
the exchange of stale bread was defeated. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, has 
bought 261% acres on the outskirts of the 
city and will erect a modern factory for 
the manufacturing of bakers’ machinery. 
The. factory at Glen Rock, Pa., will be 
continued. ; 

Harry S. Esterly, of the Reading (Pa.) 
Biscuit Co., is dead, aged 53. He and 
his brother Romanus, who 16 years ago 
organized the company, were preparing 
to remodel and enlarge the factory to 
twice its present capacity. 

Fred Henze, conducting a bakery at 
1108 Franklin Street, Pittsburgh, is 
building another on West Liberty Av- 
enue, Dormont, one of the fashionable 
residential suburbs of Pittsburgh. The 
plant will be 30x115, two stories and 
basement, equipped with the latest mod- 
ern appliances. His brother, Herman, 
will have charge of the Franklin Street 
shop. 

The Beth-Allen Baking Co., Middle- 
town, of which Bernard Schmidt, of Har- 
risburg, is the head, has applied for a 
charter. 

Frank D. Mathews is again in the bak- 
ing business at his former stand at Jean- 
nette. 

Cook Bros., Windber, are erecting a 
modern bakery on the site of their old 
shop, containing steam ovens and modern 
machinery. 

M. Skruch has moved into his new 
bakeshop at Windber. 

C. H. Harris, president of Harris & 
Boyer Co., bakers, Johnstown, has bought 
the summer residence of J. H. Morley, 
of the Cambria Steel Co., for $14,000. 

The Modern Baking Co,, Donora, is 
again in operation. 

Mrs. Marie Fontanelli, Monessen, has 
bought a three-story brick building and 
will convert it into a bakery. 

Ray Biaginni, Charleroi, has sold his 
bakery to Joseph Buffani, of Belle Ver- 
non. 

The Schmidt Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
is erecting a bakery at Rittersville, to 
cost about $150,000. - 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
a member of the food supply committee 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Hyman Reiter, Tarentum, will erect a 
modern bakery. 

The Highland Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has let the contract for a modern bakery 
on Auburn and Lowell streets. 


O. J. Culter has opened two Sanitary — 


System bakeries in Pittsburgh, at 708 
Smithfield Street and on Diamond Street 
near Wood. 

The Duquesne Baking Co.’s new plant 
on Auburn Street, East End, Pittsburgh, 
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will be so “eg a that additional stories 
can be added without interfering with the 
operation of the bakery. Two steam 
ovens will be installed, with provision for 
more. 

The Washington (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000, 
and ‘will improve the plant. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Murray’s French Pastry Shop, Inc., 
has been incorporated at Bridgeport, 
Conn., with $15,000 capital stock, by 
Murray Caplan, A. J. Schwartz and Al- 
exander Fischer. 

Paul Duchaine is building a bakery 
and garage at 214 Coffin Avenue, New 
Bedford, Mass., of cement blocks, two 
stories, to cost $15,000. 

The Suffolk Biscuit Co. has been in- 


. corporated, at Chelsea, Mass., with $6,000 


capital stock. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Dorchester, 
a suburb of Boston, Mass., in its financial 
statement shows assets of $325,617. 

The Goetz bakery, Manchester, Conn., 
burned; loss, $100,000. 

The Martson & Sturtevant Co., grocers, 
bakers, etc., have opened a store in the 
Raymond Building, Essex, Mass. 

The Franklin (Mass.) Macaroni Co. 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Luigi Lombardi, Francesco 
De Baggis, and P, Rossett. 

The annual clam bake and outing of 
the Rhode Island Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will be held in August. 

The Essex County Baking Co. has been 
incorporated, at Salem, Mass., with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by Peter Bonacci, Al- 
exandro Clemenzi and L. Russo. 

The Bradt cracker bakery, Lowell, 
Mass., is being operated by O. Turcotte. 
About 50 bbls flour are used weekly. 

The Labor League co-operative bakery 
is in its new’quarters at 106-108 Water 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

The plant of the C. H. Burke Baking 
Co., Nashua, N. H., which was acquired 
by the Nashua Baking Co., has been put 
in first-class condition, with a capacity 
of 35,000 loaves daily. 

The Murphy bakery, Exeter, N. H., 
burned, ps Mr. Murphy’s son, Forrest, 
lost his life in the fire. 

The Magaziner Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has n reorganized as fol- 
lows: president, Jacob Magaziner; vice- 
president, W. H. Shumway; treasurer, 

E. Doane; secretary, William H. 
Shumway. Directors: F. L. Dunlap, Al- 
bert Steiger, H. S. Baldwin, and Ralph 
Sagalyn. The land and bakery buildings 
were conveyed to the new company, and 
satisfactory financial arrangements made 
to insure the success of the new firm. 

Chainay & Poulette, New Bedford, 
Mass., have sold their baking business to 
J. A. Boucher, of New Bedford. 

The Giusti bakery, New Bedford, 
Mass., will erect a new building, 50x75, 
of brick, with limestone trimmings, steel 
girders and concrete floors, two stories 
high, and so constructed as to permit the 
addition of more space when required. 

Cetlina Constandi is erecting a bakery 
at 197 North Main Street, Norwich, 
Conn. 

Charles Polachi will make extensive 
improvements to his bakery at 67-71 Mil- 
bury Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Joseph Walczak is overhauling his bak- 
ery at 49 Osgood Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

George H. Buchanan has bought the 
Concord Junction bakery on Common- 
wealth Avenue, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva Laubner is erecting a bakery 
at 180 Fayette Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Bankrupts: Abraham Azoff, Malden, 
Mass., liabilities $2,780, no assets; Ales- 
sandro Cardelia, East Boston, Mass., lia- 
bilities $1,901, no assets; Emanuel Taub, 
Bridgeport, -Conn., liabilities $11,486, as- 
sets $175; Morris Glazer, South Boston, 
Mass., liabilities $8,366; W. J. Heslin, 
New Britain, Conn., liabilities $1,051, as- 
sets $100; John J. Masterson, Auburn, 
Mass., liabilities $14,640, assets $8,570. 


J. Harry Wooremee. 





New Jersey Master Bakers Organize 
The New Jersey Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City. The trustees 
are Frank Fleisig and Frank Dcincie- 
lewski, Jersey City; L. W. Bofird, Ho- 
boken; Meyer Buchbinder, Adolph Or- 
lowski and Samuel Neihart, Bayonne; 
Michael Schneider, West Hoboken. 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS 
WINDOW BAKERIES 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 18.—The Pa- 
cific Coast seems to offer excellent in- 
ducements to the tin oven operators. 
Within the past year, the field has been 
so thoroughly filled with these small 
window bakeries, it looks impossible to 
find room for more, yet others are start- 
ing almost daily, and all report business 
good. San Francisco and the Bay cities 
boast more than 50,.and during the last 
month eight more have opened their 
doors. In the Los Angeles field there 
are 21, five of which were opened the 
last two.months. There are a number of 
new ones awaiting arrival of equipment 
to start business. 

Numerous bakeries of this type have 
been started in Seattle, Tacoma and the 
Puget Sound country, but during the 
past 60 days, 16 more have taken out 
licenses and started the manufacture of 
bread and pastry. Portland, Oregon, has 
seven, and seven more have leased loca- 
tions and are awaiting the arrival of 
ovens. One concern, which now operates 
two bakeries, is looking for locations for 
three more. 

All of these shops do a strictly cash 
retail business and, as a rule, maintain 
a fair price. The quality of the goods 
baked is largely patterned after the 
homemade loaf, and is of fair quality. 
It seems to please the customer well 
enough to persuade him to carry his 
bundle home instead of having the corner 
grocery deliver it. 

Many of these shops bake 2,000 to 
3,000 loaves daily, and a few as high as 
5,000. One shop in Portland has a daily 
output of 10,000 loaves, but it does a 
wholesale business. The daily output of 
these bakeries will average about 1,500 
24-0z loaves of bread, and a considerable 
quantity of rolls and sweet goods. The 
business is increasing, notwithstanding 
new shops are starting up in outlying 
districts at streetcar transfer points, as 
well as in the more congested districts 
of the city. 

There are several concerns on the coast 
manufacturing the type of oven used by 
these bakeries; all are more or less simi- 
lar in construction, and are heated by 
gas. A few are of brick outside con- 
struction, and heated by electricity. All 
are revolving ovens, with a capacity of 
from 80 to 120 loaves per bake. 

With high prices maintaining through- 
out the territory, these bakeries can avy- 
erage a large daily turn-over, and the 
cash-every-night idea makes the propo- 
sition attractive. 


BAKING CONDITIONS 


Baking conditions on the Pacific Coast 
are abnormally good. With few excep- 
tions, the large wholesale bakeries re- 
port capacity business, and smaller shops 
and retailers are doing more than the 
average. Labor is more plentiful than 
for several years, the higher wages paid 
on the coast attracting bakers from east- 
ern states, where union scales are less. 
An unexpectedly heavy tourist popula- 
tion has added to the already greatly 
increased population of all coast cities, 
and the high cost of other foods has 
created a demand for more bread than 
formerly. 

The total baking capacity of the San 
Francisco bakeries has been more than 
doubled by the addition of three large 
travelling ovens and numerous small 
wholesale and retail shops, and with pres- 
ent conditions maintaining there will be 
no more than ordinary surplus capacities 
within a short time. 

A small bread war is on in Port- 
land, Oregon, which does not, however, 
promise to assume dangerous propor- 
tions. As a rule, fair prices are being 
maintained throughout the entire coast 
country. Some difficulty is being found 
in maintaining quality, owing to the ex- 
traordinarily strong flours this season. 


NOTES 

A new bakery is to be opened in Fer- 
dinand, Idaho, by A. Eastman. 

The Golden Krust bakery, Centralia, 
Wash., is installing a new oven. 

John C. Cramer has purchased the 
Harrisburg bakery, Baker, Oregon. 

The Porter Baking Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has started an advertising campaign. 

John Bergum has installed a patent 
oven in his ery at Glendale, Ariz. - 
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The Bon Ton bakery, Forty-fifth and 


Meridian streets, Sea has been opened 
by Frank Washer. 
M. L. Baldwin has it the Royal 


bakery, owned by C. E. kridge, In- 
dependence, Oregon. . 

McRae & Alexander, Bremerton, 
Wash., have sold their bakery and busi- 
ness to O. E. Young. 

The Royal bakery, Elma, Wash., which 
has. been idle for some months, has been 
opened by S. E. Bevins. 

The Frank Sterba bakery, Tacoma, 
Wash., has let a contract for a new 
molder, mixer and flour outfit. 

A ‘new automatic proofer has recently 
been installed in the Model bakery, R. 
Nurmi, proprietor, Fresno, Cal. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, has reorganized, and in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Pig ’N Whistle Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., a large caer and confectionery 
concern, is installing a new patent oven. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Bakery Co., A. 
C. Spengler, proprietor, has installed a 
new patent oven and additional make-up 
machinery. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Hardtack & 
Toast Co., which recently moved to 801 
Roy Street, has added considerable new 
equipment. 

O. A. Larson, Seattle, Wash., of the 
Superior Hardtack & Toast Co., has just 
completed installation of a new oven 
and considerable equipment. 

Charlie Geis, superintendent of the 
Royal Bakery & Confectionery, Port- 
land, Oregon, who spent the winter in 
California, is back on the job. 

P. J. Webb, of Spokane, Wash., for- 
merly with the Jessmer Baking Co., is 
adding a bread and pastry department to 
his store at the Public Market. 


A large grocery and supply store 
known as Brent’s Grocery, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, is installing an oven, and in future 
will make its own bakery goods. 

Fred DeBock has sold his bakery on 
Eleventh Street, Tacoma, Wash., to Nor- 
man Nelson. Mr. DeBock is moving to 
southern Oregon, to look after interests 
there. 

The Model bakery, Pullman, Wash., 
formerly owned by H. M. Beck, has been 
sold to J. W. Robinson, recently of 
Spokane. Mr. Beck has purchased a 
bakery in Seattle. 

E. F. Fallers, -who formerly owned 
the Hub City bakery, Centralia, Wash., 
has taken over the Vienna bakery at 
Kent, Wash., and expects to remodel the 
plant. The Hub City bakery, L. Rogers, 
proprietor, has added a new auto and 
some equipment. 


The interest of J. H. Carmichael in 
the Ashton bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., has 
been purchased by R. P. Redman, who 
will take an active interest in the man- 
agement of the business. A new oven 
was recently installed, and considerable 
new equipment added. 


The new plant of the Langendorf 
Baking Co., San Francisco, has been 
opened. A large Peterson travelling 
oven, the second of this type in San 
Francisco, is doing excellent work. The 
oven and machine capacity of this plant, 
daily, is about 75,000 loaves. 


Construction work has been started on 
the addition to the plant of the Eddy 
bakery, Great Falls, Mont. Two addi- 
tional patent ovens are being installed, 
which will make four in all. The new 
building will make this one of the most 
complete plants in Montana. 


The European bakery, in the Ballard 
district of Seattle, Wash., has been sold 
to Albert King, by T. C. Tennison, and 
will be improved. This is one of the 
oldest bakeries in Seattle, having been 
started in the éarly eighties by the late 
George H. Poersel, a pioneer in the bak- 
ing business in Seattle. 


Fred Huey, formerly owner of the 
American bakery, Bend, Oregon, has pur- 
chased the Benton bakery, Seattle. Mr. 
Huey sold his Bend interests to G. W. 
Shriner last spring, since when he has 
been looking for a good location. The 
new plant is to be known as the College 
bakery, being located in the University 
district of Seattle. 


Gust Rasmussen, general manager of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Baking Co., has 


returned from a vacation spent with his 
peng chew darow pene , in the Olym- 
os ountains, and moto around the 

‘oods Canal country, one of the most 
scenic in Washington. While he was 
away a new Fries patent oven was in- 
stalled in the bakery. 


The San Francisco Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation held its annual banquet in that 
city recently. The meeting was well at- 
tended by an enthusiastic bunch of bak- 
ers and their friends. The officers of this 
association are Charles Buchanan, presi- 
dent; William Bannatyne, vice-presi- 
dent; William M. Foley, secretary. Nu- 
merous out-of-town bakers were present. 


McPherson & - Hall, Seattle, Wash., 
proprietors of the Barker bakery, con- 


template moving to a place more cen- 


trally located. Their business has out- 
grown the present quarters, and they 
plan placing additional revolving gas 
ovens and machine equipment in the new 
shop, which will increase the capacity to 
about 25,000 loaves per day. Four re- 
volving gas ovens are now working to 
capacity. 

The new officers of the Intermountain 
Chapter of the Washington Association 
of the Baking Industry are as follows: 
president, A. A. Harris, Toppenish; 
vice-president, John Mechtel, Yakima; 
secretary and treasurer, T. E. Brockhau- 
sen, Prosser. Directors: T. G. Boswick, 
A. W. Thompson and Leo Lovenstein, 
Yakima; D. L. McClelland, Toppenish; 
Lon Bolyard, Ellensburg. Sergeant at 
arms, W. F. Peterson, Toppenish. 


H. Schnetz & Co., of the Pioneer bak- 
ery, Sacramento, Cal., have let contracts 
for a complete outfit of modern equip- 
ment to be installed this fall. The plant 
will be remodeled and.made into one of 
the finest little factories in central Cali- 
fornia. Additional automobiles have 
been bought to complete the delivery sys- 
tem. Considerable of the present ship- 
ping business’ will be handled by auto- 
trucks throughout that part of the state. 


The San Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno, 
Cal., has had plans drawn for a new 
bakery, .estimated to cost $200,000, to be 
145x280, mostly two stories. New pat- 
ent ovens and a complete line of ma- 
chinery will be added to the present 
equipment, making double units through- 
out. Travelling oven conveyors, humidi- 
fiers, etc., will make this one of the most 
efficient plants in the country. When 
finished, its capacity will be 20,000 loaves 
daily. 

The California Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, moved into its new plant July 1. 
This all-concrete building, housing a 
large Larabru travelling oven and twin 
make-up machine outfit, is one of the 
finest plants on the coast, having a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 loaves daily. The oven 
and machine equipment are on the sec- 
ond floor. The first floor is used for 
packing and shipping. The wagon-load- 
ing docks along Fillmore Street are ex- 
cellently arranged. 


The old St. Germain bakery, 409 Pike 
Street, Seattle, was recently sold to the 
Rogers Confectioneries, W. H. Rogers, 
proprietor. Considerable work will be 
done on the old plant, which in future 
will be operated purely to supply the 
confectionery stores with pastry goods. 
N. H. St. Germain was one of the old 
settlers in Seattle, and for years op- 
erated this bakery. He has moved to 
Long Beach, Cal., and expects to retire 
from the baking business. 


Because of strike conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest, the convention of the 
Washington Association of the Baking 
Industry and the British Columbia bak- 
ers, which was scheduled to be held in 
Victoria, B. C., June 24-25, was changed 
to July 22-28. A great deal of stress has 
been placed in all invitations that wives 
and families of the bakers be taken 
along, as the trip from Seattle, Wash., 
by boat over Puget Sound is very beauti- 
ful. A large attendance is expected. 


The A-1 bakery has been authorized to 
increase its capital stock to $100,000, and 
to sell $60,000 of this stock, the money 
to be used to erect a new building at 
the corner of Twenty-first and Geary 
streets, San Francisco. Plans have been 
drawn, and work will commence soon. A 
complete outfit of modern make-up ma- 
chinery, mixer, humidifiers and flour 
system are to be installed. The present 
plant will be torn down later, and re- 
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Work is progressing on the two-story, 
50x100 ‘addition being ‘made to the int 
formerly called The Three Girls ’ 
in Seattle, Wash. now owned the 
Western Bakeries Co. The is 
to be moved to the second s of the 
new building, and the old cak oven 
to be thrown into the bread department, 
which greatly needs additional oven ca-- 
pacity. The yoy: floor of the new part 
will added to the packing and dhip- 
ping room. New make-up machine 
and a high-speed mixer are being added. 

There was a grand opening of the new 
plant of the Model bakery, Thirty-ei th 
and Yakima streets, Tacoma, Wash, 
is one of the finest little plants in the 
Northwest, being complete in every de- 
tail. Three patent Fries ovens, a com- 
plete outfit of American automatic make- 
up equipment, and a Triumph flour- 
handling outfit and mixer have been in- 
stalled. .Several new motor-trucks were 
added to the delivery system. The plant 
has a capacity of 20,000 loaves per day. 
An advertising campaign on Mrs. West- 
erdale’s Homemade Bread is being car- 
ried on. 

Allen & Schermerhorn, formerly pro- 
prietors of the Federal System of Bak- 
eries in Seattle, Wash., have opened a 
Federal System Bakery at Third and 
Yamhill, Portland, Oregon, the first of a 
number of similar bakeries this concern 
anticipates opening there. They recent- 
ly sold their Seattle interests to a com- 
pany composed of Wallace McPherson, 
a well-known baker, formerly identified 
with his father in the Sunrise bakery, of 
Tacoma, Wash., and Lind Messenger, 
formerly city sales-manager for Hunt & 
Mottet, of Tacoma, who contemplate ex- 
panding the business. 

Possibly the most elaborate and mod- 
ern bakeshop on the entire Pacific Coast 
was opened in Emeryville, a suburb of 
Oakland, Cal., July 1. Designed and 
built without regard to cost, and with 
ample capital behind it, the Remar Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant started operations under 
the most favorable auspices. It is a 
model of efficiency and cleanliness. White 
tile and hardw finish throughout make 
it easily kept clean, which feature is be- - 
ing widely advertised by the company. 
The plant is well worth a visit from the 
baking industry at large. Twenty large 
automobiles are delivering the output to 
Oakland and the Bay cities. 





New Jersey Bakers” Board of Trade 
The meeting of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade, Hudson County 
Division, held July 10 at 530 Montgom- 
ery Street, Jersey City, was well attend- 
ed. Members affected by the recent 
strike related their experiences, and. stat- 
ed that conditions were becoming normal. 
William Cordes reported on the meet- 
ing of the officers and trustees held for 
the purpose of amending the constitu- 
tion so as to allow the formation of 
county divisions, and stated that at the 
next meeting, to be held in Newark, 
these changes would be submitted to the 
members for discussion and adoption. 

E. G. Schaefer, a representative of the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, told 
the members that the Chamber of Com- 
merce stands ready at any time to_extend 
its help and: advice to the board, and 
showed what could be accomplished 
through co-operation of all the merchants 
of Jersey City. 





Milwaukee Bakers Conduct Campaign 

Retail bakers of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have inaugurated an advertising cam- 
paign to impress upon the public the 
great value of buying all guy 4 goods 
exclusively from the bakery in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

A new organization has been formed, 
to be known as the Neighborhood Bakers’ 
Association of Milwaukee, guided by C. 
J. Kremer, August Wischer and August 
Reinhardt, of the Milwaukee Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. 

“Patronize Your Neighborhood Bak- 
ery” is the slogan of the campaign, print- 
ed on a tri-color display card in blue, 
orange and black. “Look for This,” says 
a leading caption, and directly under- 
neath is a dainty bakery maid flanked 
by the insignia, “The Sign of Good 

aste.” 





Powders Popular—Bukers Active 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 17.—The 
market for oils is higher, and most of 
the common shortenings are up 2@S8c 
per Ib, in fact almost all ingredients 
used in the bakery have advanced in 
price. 

Sugar is about stationary, on account 
of government control. The buyer for a 
large concern here says that, were it not 
for the fact that the government has 
bought the crop, prices would be 25 per 
cent higher at present. It is anticipated 
that by the first of next year control will 
end, and after that a higher market is 
expected, ‘ 

he summer months have livened the 
demand for buttermilk powders, and the 
demand is increasing constantly. In- 
ereased- cost of milk and prospects of 
eyen higher prices probably will turn 
many bakers to this much handier prod- 
uct in the future. 

The market for egg powders is higher, 
and demand has improved greatly. The 
warm weather has made the use of dried 
egg practical and, according to one sup- 
ply house, bakers are using both the 
white and the yolk in large quantities. 
The bulk of the product on the market 
is imported. The objection in the past 
to the method of er been met, 
and a more sanitary method of dehydrat- 
ing has been devised. 


FEDERAL SYSTEM INVADES WASHINGTON 


The first bakery of the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries has been opened in 
Washington, at 1408 New York Avenue 
N.W. It is stated that a dozen or more 
soon will be established here, and that 
operations will be extended to other cities 
in this territory. The interior of the 
store and shop is white enameled and 
the bakers and salesladies are dressed in 
white. 

The baking is done in two patented 
reel ovens operated by motors, with one 
oven set in the large plate glass window 
in full view of the public. A dough 
mixer, steel racks and other modern ap- 
pliances are used throughout the estab- 
lishment, which is under the management 
of H. E. Robberts, of Blandinsville, IIL, 
and Gregor Pfleger, foreman of the. bak- 
ers. Mr. Robberts, prior to entering the 
employ of the Federal System, was a 
well-known grain man, operating elevat- 
ors in Iowa. 

NOTES 


The Havenner Baking Co. 460 C 
Street N.W., has added another dough 
mixer. 

Both small and large bakers have noted 
a decided increase in business since the 
warm weather arrived. 

E. E. Johnstone, formerly of Johnstone 
& Cohn, has become connected with John 
W. Eshelman & Son, Lancaster, Pa. 

R. S. Harland, for many years connect- 
ed with the Corby Co., has been made 
manager of the firm’s New York branch. 

Henry Gissel & Bro., 1419 Wisconsin 
Avenue N.W., have placed an order for a 
large-size cake mixer equipped with mod- 
ern attachments. 

The improvements to the er of 
Jacob Hinkle, 1823 Seventh Street N.W., 
are completed. The flour-handling outfit 
has arrived and been installed. 

Albert Schulteis, manager of the Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wisconsin 
Avenue and O Street N.W., is on a trip 
to Detroit, Chicago and points in Wis- 
consin, inspecting pie bakeries. 

The Corby Baking Co., Twenty-third 
Street and Georgia Avenue N.W., has 
added two molders and a six-pocket di- 
vider. The large travelling oven recently 
completed is working to capacity. 

Advertising of bakery products, which 
during the war was dormant, has been 
revived, and the billboard, streetcar and 
newspaper are again popular as mediums 
of publicity of the bakers’ product. 

William Christopher, operating a bak- 
ery at 1620 Seventh Street N.W., under 
the name of the Hotel Lunch & Supply 
Co., will close his retail store until dept. 
1, in order to overhaul it and install 
new fixtures. 

Members of the District Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who are urging Con- 





gress to pass a wrapped-bread law, are 
Ao. germ to have such a bill introduced. 

he bakers are preparing to fight it 
when it appears. 

Bakers here who had members of their 
organization in the 398th bakery com- 
pany were disappointed when they 
earned that the original company was 
still at Camp St. Sulpice, Izon, France, 
and not on the way home. 

F. L. Bittles, secretary, and F. W. 
Birkenhauer, treasurer, of the Wagner 
Pastry Co., Newark, N. J., and William 
Koester, of the National Pie Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have been visiting local 
pie bakeries to get new ideas. 

If the baking business can be judged 
by the improvements that are being made, 
one would assume that the industry here 
was in a flourishing condition. There is 
hardly a baking establishment that is not 
making improvements of some kind. 

The exterior and interior of the plant 
of the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. 
has been painted red, trimmed with gray, 
on the outside and white enameled on the 
inside, and a number of sanitary im- 
provements made for the benefit of the 
employees. 

S. R. Shipman and Julius Rosenfield 
have opened a bakery in the Arcade Mar- 
ket, Fourteenth Street N.W. The bak- 
ing is done in view of the public, with 
the shop entirely inclosed in a _ wire 
screen. They have installed a Hobart 
cake mixer. 

L. S. Ulman, manager of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., bakers, 107-115 F Street N.W., 
has been appointed a member of the ad- 
visory committee to the United States 
Wheat Director by George Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry. 

R. P. Schleicher, 2106 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W., is erecting a two-story 
brick building in the rear of his residence 
to house his baking business. It will be 
equipped with a double-deck portable 
oven, cake mixer and other modern ap- 
pliances. The present shop will be used 
for storage. 

A modern one-story brick building, 
with white-tiled base and one side and 
end containing large plate glass windows, 
is being erected at North Capital Street 
and Massachusetts Avenue N.W. by two 
Greeks, who will occupy it as a bakery 
and café, operating as the Park View 
Bakery & Lunch Co. 

The extensive improvements planned 
some time ago by the General Baking 
Co. on First Street S.W. are being car- 
ried out. The plant is being overhauled 
throughout, much additional and modern 
machinery is being installed, and an up- 
to-date heating plant, lighting and ven- 
tilating system are among the improve- 
ments. 

Robert L. Davidson, of Seattle, Wash., 
president of the Davidson Baking Co., 
and president of the Washington Master 
Bakers’ Association, stopped here en 
route home from the conference of bak- 
ers held at New York by the United 
States Wheat Director. While in the 
East Mr. Davidson visited several of the 
large wholesale bakeries. 


The Old Dutch Market Co., Inc., with 
headquarters at 622 Pennsylvania Avenue 
N.W., operating a string of retail gro- 
cery stores in the District of Columbia, 
and a large packing-house at Frederick, 
Md., will enter the baking business on a 
larger scale and enlarge its modern shop 
at 622 Pennsylvania Avenue, which is un- 
der the supervision of Henry Milford. 


M. H. Cohn has succeeded Johnstone 
& Cohn, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
in the general flour, feed and grain bro- 
kerage business. He will represent the 
Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co; In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis ; 
Arcady Farm Milling Co. and Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; Van Du- 
sen Harrington Co., Minneapolis; M. G. 
Rankin & Co., Milwaukee; Voigt Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Early 
& Daniels Co., Cincinnati. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Maryland Bakers’ State Association 

At the June meeting of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Master Bakers’ Association, 
Maryland bakers were called together to 
consider whether or not it would be de- 
sirable to expand the recently organized 
Baltimore association into a state asso- 
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ciation in accordance with the plans 
adopted at the annual convention of the 
Potomac States of the Baking Industry, 
held at Wheeling, W. Va. 

The states affiliated with the latter 
took action separately at the Wheeling 
conventien, and agreed to organize sepa- 
rate state associations in order to affiliate 
with the American Association of the 
Baking Industry under the new plan of a 
federation of all bakers’ organizations. 
The standard constitution for state as- 
sociations offered by the American asso- 
ciation was adopted by the Maryland del- 
egates at the Wheeling convention. 

The Maryland delegation named the of- 
ficers of the Baltimore association tempo- 
rarily as state officers, and confirmed the 
action taken at Wheeling by substituting 
the standard form of state constitution 
for the instrument adopted when the Bal- 
timore association was organized. 

The attorney for the Baltimore or- 
ganization explained that almost no 
change in practice would be involved in 
adopting the standard form of constitu- 
tion, and it was adopted, subject to pos- 
sible additions and modifications as re- 
quired by the American association. 

Over 100 bakers were in attendance, 
with the largest percentage from Balti- 
more. The small-number from cities out 
in the state was attributed to their not 
receiving notices of the meeting. Another 
meeting has been called for Aug. 5, at 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, when the 
executive committee will report a com- 
pleted constitution, and those who were 
not able to be present at the June meet- 
ing will be expected to attend. 

George E. Muhly, president of the Bal- 
timore association, presided. The other 
officers are H. C. Benner secretary, A. 
H. Schlag treasurer, and F. A. Mueller 
chairman of the executive committeé, all 
of Baltimore. 

Frank Miller, Baltimore, and J. M. 
Bell, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, who attend- 
ed to explain the federation plan and the 
standard state constitution, replied to in- 
quiries of the bakers present on the sub- 
ject of the proposed contract between 
the bakers and the United States Wheat 
Director, and the plan and purpose of 
licensing bakers using 50 bbls of flour 
or more per month. The Maryland mem- 
bers went on record in favor of the plan, 
and urged all bakers to sign the agree- 
ment. 

Cincinnati Master Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
the Rodenbeck Baking Co.’s plant, Elm- 
wood Place, and was one of the best held 
for some time. Ben S. Weil, of the Ban- 
ner-Grocers’ Baking Co., addressed the 
meeting at length-on the recent confer- 
ence held by Julius Barnes, wheat direc- 
tor, with the bakers, millers and flour 
handlers. 

W. H. Healy, manager of the Schulze 
Baking Co., explained and recommended 
the benefits to be derived by a reorganiza- 
tion of the association, making same 
much stronger and increasing the mem- 
bership, as well as employing a paid sec- 
retary to give all of his time to associa- 
tion work. 

After Henry Claussing, mayor of Elm- 
wood, and prominent in the baking busi- 
ness, had addressed the meeting, a lunch 
was served. 





Cost of Bread in Canada 

Wiynirze, Man., July 16.—Interesting 
lessons are to be learned from an an- 
alysis of the figures regarding bread, 
published by the cost of living branch of 
the department of labor of the Canadian 
government. The latest table is that for 
April. The following figures show in 
which of the items that go to make up 
the price of a loaf of bread advances and 
declines are taking place:. 








March April 

PIGUET, DOP DUE isis wodewnsss $10.84 $10.74 
Ingredients, per bbl 1.47 1,41 
Baking, per bbl .... Pa 1.65 1.75 
Delivery, per bbl ........... 2.78 2.83 
Management and fixed, bbl.. 1.48 1.46 
Total cost per bbl......... $18.22 $18.19 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that labor is the only item that continues 
in an upward direction. Flour, ingredi- 
ents and management are all on a down- 
ward course. 

In commenting on this table the de- 
partment makes the following remarks: 

“The average cost of the flour used 
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was $10.74 bbl, a decrease of 10c bbl 
from the figures for the previous month. 
This decrease has evidently been brought 
about by competition between the millers 
for western business and also by the fact 
that the Maritime Provinces have pro- 
cured, at a reduced rate, flour from lots 
destined for export but not shipped, ow- 
ing to lack of shipping space. This ex- 
port flour-was fully equal in quality to 
that for which the bakers have been pay- 
ing higher prices.” 
A. H. Battey. 





Financial Statements of Bakeries 
Following are the financial statements 
of three prominent Massachusetts bak- 
eries: 
New England Biscuit Co., Worcester 
ASSETS 


Real estate and machinery ......... $60,300 
Cash and debts receivable........... 93,224 
RIV OUGMIOOD © 56 he bese cc teecwrccodice 65,293 
Manufactures and merchandise ..... 69,605 
SI: 30 has tah Khe Deine medeobass 13,000 
,. | et were Pe ree Pee ey ee $301,422 
LIABILITIES 
PS SE Oe SEL OR GEESE TERT E $80,000 
REE OID © 6 hE Fe eV Esiive cee 58,669 
EN ME bes 6:4 UN 6 ato e's bs oe ab EO 100,000 
SPEED: 26a NiL-O ce 5 i No Knee 6 AES Kore 8 8 35,000 
Pe Ge SO RSs FeV ea seetes Chekibus 27,753 
WCE 2 ER ye phe Nee ele UA aaa eee $301,422 
Worcester Baking Co., Worcester 
ASSETS 
PA OED 5k sé eaalee 5 Choes cdds ee uals $73,066 
DEMCMUMOED «5 5 on 0 oS bebe ceceecedeeve 17,338 
Cash and debts receivable........... 13,773 
RNUCS MORES: ocd cei see vee tevivees 11,826 
Manufactures and merchandise ..... 67.545 
Delivery equipment ..............5. 14,368 
OUR «6.656 bck ence beeeede ede’ bene $197,916 
LIABILITIES 
| Pry ST Tee eee OE $50,000 
Mecounts payable 2... ccsccvccvesces 7,950 
SIGE, « din5 686 da ihe d OHO s 608 won We de 139,966 
BOOS eck cuedeektbcnne@acseosecseues $197,916 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence 
ASSETS 
POE GERD 2 ki so vce tea TC es bs Vs vee ss $47,817 
PT METRE CUTLER OC 21,254 
Cash and debts receivable .......... 10,862 
BMOGRT TOMES. 6 vice rccevsacbicseces 3,500 
Manufactures and merchandise...... 29,338 
vin. oy A ey ee ee ee ee ee 150 
BN code hd be tapedevesteetebeocenrenr 480 
OG Die 0 6.5.65 265.4.00.06b06 00 6K aT EE $113,401 
LIABILITIES 
SN. Eb sooo A eewee es Hew ai ed oenee $49,000 
ASCCOUMES PAVERS 2.2... crcevesessces 4,853 
UO GUE kee ce cebcbecteceebonrders 22,000 
POGRATOE GORE obec cscccccccccccceves 3,000 
PTT eee PETerTeee reer ir 21,458 
PCO GRE FORD. ovis sib riccdesrccnes 13,090 
BOGE. ccesccocecvccscssevesvccoves $113,401 





Old Dutch Market, Richmond, Va. 

Equipped with every modern facility, 
the massive plant of the Old Dutch Mar- 
ket, in course of construction at Rich- 
mond, Va., is rapidly reaching comple- 
tion. Located at Seventh and Franklin 
streets, the store-market will be in the 
heart of the business section of the Vir- 
ginia capital. It is directly opposite the 
home of the Virginia Railway Co. 

An idea of the massiveness of tie 
sales department of the plant can be 
gained from the announcement made by 
J. A. Whitefield, president of the Old 
Dutch Market, at their headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., that more than 150 
salespeople will be employed. 

Of re-enforced concrete and of fire- 
proof construction, the building is three 
stories high, with expansive basement. 
The area of each floor is over 12,000 
square feet. Among the many equip- 
ments are cold storage coolers and freez- 
ers for the handling of perishable prod- 
ucts; smokehouse for the smoking of 
meats; a modern bakery, with a rotary 
oven in the store window operating in 
full view of the public. 

The latest type of refrigerated plate 
glass showcases will be used in the meat 
department, and the newest equipment 
will be installed in the bakery, grocery 
and all other departments. 





New Bakery at Haverhill, Mass. 


At the opening of the modern plant of 
the Twentieth Century Baking Co., 32-36 
Fleet Street, Haverhill, Mass., over 1,000 
people viewed the establishment as guests 
of J. J. McManus, manager, and P. H. 
McManus, superintendent. In order to 
show the visitors the workings of the 
bakery, the plant was in full operation. 
The arrangement of the bakery is up to 
date in all respects as to scientific pro- 
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duction and sanitation. The shipping de- 
partment is located on the first floor; on 
the second are the production or manu- 
facturing departments, and on the third 
the storage, mixing and dough depart- 
ments. 

A wholesale business alone will be con- 
ducted, distribution to be made through 
Haverhill and surrounding territory. 
The bakery has a capacity of 40,000 
loaves per day, besides cakes, pies, etc., 
and is the fourth to be opened by the 
company, others being operated in Dover 
and Somersworth, N. H., and South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 

Besides explaining the workings of the 
inodern plant, which was the main fea- 
ture of the evening, there was dancing 
on the bakery floor, and refreshments 
were served. There will be a reception 
to the women’s clubs and public at a 
later date. 





Lackawanna County Master Bakers 

The bakers of Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, met at Scranton on July 
7, and organized the Lackawanna County 
Master Bakers’ Association, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Paul Williams, president; 
Max Bluem, vice-president; W. W. 
Scheuer, secretary; Joseph Heen, treas- 
urer. All of the officers are from Scran- 
ton, and the organization will have its 
headquarters in that city. 





Exports for Week Ending July 12, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 243,674 ..... 202,500 830,288 
Z3oston .... 147,p00  ..... 4,000 184,000 
Philadelphia 436,000 1,000 49,000 329,000 
NOW, FeOWe 22tccs  cuess 22,000 16,000 


N. Orleans... 136,000 11,000 12,000 1,000 
Galvestom .. T1B8,00Q <.0.s  seser ecveses 
Montreal ..1,178,000  ..... SOEGee wc cows 





Tots., wk.2,252,674 12,000 485,500 1,360,288 
Prev. wk...2,040,476 143,225 497,007 869,418 
U. K’gdom. 856,350 1,000 265,463 ...... 


Continent ..1,396,324 ..... 208,037 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

AMOPFICO... cocces eteen GOOG icccee 
W. TmGies... ccesee cece 6,000 ...... 
Other coun- 

CEIGD ssccie cnecse oe Rrcrey are r ey 








Totals ...2,252,674 12,000 485,500 1,360,288 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julylto Sametime 
July 12,1919 last year 


Wheat, BO .coccscsve 4,293,150 29,000 
Flour, DDIB ...cccccce 982,507 346,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 8,714,431 1,585,000 
Corts DOB cccccecsece 155,125 475,000 
Oats, DUB .cccccccece 2,219,706 3,947,000 





Minneapolis Shipments 

Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 10 months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
C., M. & St. P.. 2,954 3,293 8,144 5,113 





c., St. P., M 

& Oy seivecsce 2,806 2,449 2,097 3,256 
M. & St. L. .... 1,086 1,000 759 1,407 
Great Northern. 1,861 2,505 1,522 1,262 
North. Pacific.. 756 787 807 749 
Great Western. 1,458 1,009 1,109 1,352 
C., B. & @..... 2,074 1,801 1,735 1,961 
Seo (Chi. Div.) a’ ae ee +847 
Boe 25< bd oe uses 2,605 2,024 2,562 1,375 
Rock Island ... 1,237 511 1,110 782 
Minn, Transfer. see 68 eos 

Totals ....... 16,887 15,447 14,845 18,104 
Receipts ...... 1,065 623 768 873 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads for the 10 months of the 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1918, to June 30, 
1919, with comparisons: 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

., M. & St. P. 86,113 120,857 103,710 145,957 
C., St. P., M. 

& Gi veisdss 231,953 168,836 150,275 212,898 
M. & St. I... 16,391 6,910 8,664 6,331 
Gt. Northern.. 56,725 78,130 110,764 66,091 
Nor. Pacific... 11,088 388,080 65,897 38,817 
Gt. Western... 23,062 20,023 20,257 16,265 
C.,, B. & Q.... 89,379 64,099 63,225 43.085 
Soo (Chi. Div.) ..... . bd 





‘cs -. $38,531 

BOO scseucnaes 48,540 68,795 74,042 657,425 
Rock Island... 26,788 13,385 16,080 8,710 
Minn, Transfer 1,100 7,420 6,730 150 
Totals ...... 591,139 576,485 619,644 623,260 
Receipts ..... 97,427 63,465 63,496 80,655 


*Figures included in Soo total. tMay and 
June figures included in Soo total. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to July 12, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 


Minneapolis ...14,436 13,080 1,451 979 
Duluth. Sse be oe 942 976 eee aa 
Outside mills ..11,282 8,693 277 178 








——ypas eee 


Totals ...... 26,660 22,749 1,728 1,157 














The little man made his way back to 
the box office. “This seat number sounds 
= a German submarine; it’s U 19,” he 
said. 

“You don’t want to exchange it merely 
on that account, do you?” asked the 
ticket man. 

“No, but I thought you might be able 
to supply me with a periscope to see over 
that big woman sitting just in front.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
7 * 


“Things seem crowded here in Switz- 
erland.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the landlord, “they are.” 

“All sorts of people about.” 

“Quite so, sir. Do you mind rooming 
with an ex-king?” —Judge. 

* 

The lesson was on the rabbit. 

“The rabbit has long ears, fur on its 
body, and a tail, nothing to speak of, 
though,” the master informed the class. 

The next day he wanted to see what 
they knew about it. 

“Now, then, Rupert,” he barked to a 
particularly bright youth, “tell me some- 
thing about the rabbit.” 

“The rabbit has a tail,” said Rupert, 
eyeing his silent fellows triumphantly, 
“but it mustn’t talk about it.”—Tit-Bits. 

* *” 

She was weeping bitter tears into her 
afternoon tea. “Oh, my dear!” she said 
to her only friend, “I don’t know what 
I shall do. Ted and I have only been 
married six months, yet he spends every 
evening at his club.” 

“Well, don’t ‘worry, darling,” said the 
other. “Percy’s just the same. But I 
shall never scold him again for spending 
so much time at his club.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, last night _a burglar got into 
the house and my husband knocked - him 
senseless with a poker. I’ve heard sev- 
eral men speak of him as a poker expert. 
He has evidently been practicing at the 
club for just such an emergency.” 

—Minneapolis Tribune. 
. * 

The club humorist told a funny story, 
a corker, and everybody within hearing 
roared—except one man who remained 
as sober as a taxpayer. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed one 
of his clubmates. 

“Nothing.” 

“Why didn’t you laugh?” 

“Well,” explained the man, “I’m go- 
ing to save it till I get home. I can al- 
ways sleep better when I go to bed laugh- 
ing.” —Boston Transcript. 

a7 * 


The teacher was giving the class a 
natural history lecture on Australia. 

“There is one animal,” she said, “none 
of you have mentioned. It does not stand 
up on its legs all the time. It does not 
walk like other animals, but takes funny 
little skips. What is it?” 

And the class yelled with one voice: 
“Charlie Chaplin.” —Sydney Bulletin. 
* * 

“If dat Kaiser,” said Uncle Eben, “had 
gambled wif crap dice instead of a war, 
dar wouldn’t have been no delay what- 
ever ’bout bringin’ ’im to trial.” 

—Washington Star. 
* * 

A gentleman got talking with his col- 
ored gardener the other day. The sub- 
ject turned to religion, and he asked old 
Sam what church he attended. 

“Prespeteeryn,” was the reply. 

“And you believe in the doctrine of 
election?” 

“Yessah.” 

“Do you think I am elected to be 
saved ?” 

“Law, massa, Ah didn’t eben know you 
was a candidate.” —Boston Transcript. 


Redd: “The doctor said he’d have me 
on my feet in a fortnight.” 

Greene: “And did he?” 

“Sure. I’ve had to sell my automobile.” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 

Fortune Teller: “Do you want to know 
what your future husband will be like?’ 

Fashionable Little Party: “Good gra- 
cious, no! What I want to know is what 
the summer hats will be like!” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

Two miners went on a fishing expedi- 
tion. But they were novices at the game. 

“Hoo are ye gettin’ on, Jock?” asked 
one. 

“Och, simply rotten!’ was the reply. 
“T don’t believe my bloomin’ worm’s try- 
ing!” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Park Orator: “An’ I tell yer that all 
them millionaires’ money is tainted—all 
on it!” 

Unconvinced Person: “’Ow d’ye mean, 
‘tainted’? 

Park Orator: “Well, ’taint yours, an’ 
*taint mine, is it?” —Bystander. 

* 


“Gee, whiz! Isn’t that Smithson who 
just went by in his automobile? When 
I knew him a few years ago he had a 
junk-shop.” 

“He still has. Only he moved it to a 
fashionable street and labeled the same 
stock ‘Antiques.’” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Booth Tarkington said at a dinner in 
Chicago: 

A Chicago man once. died and passed 
into the Great Beyond. A guide under- 
took to show him round. After a stroll 
of an hour or so, he said, rather con- 
temptuously: 

“Well, I’ve heard Heaven cracked up 
pretty considerable, but it ain’t a darn 
bit different from Chicago.” 

“Heaven?” said the guide. “This is 
not Heaven.” —London Opinion. 
* * 

“Here, boy,” said the wealthy motorist, 
“I want some petrol, and get a move on. 
You will never get anywhere in the world 
unless you have push. Push is essential. 
When I was young I pushed, and that is 
what got me where I am.” 

“Well, guvnor,” said the boy, “I reckon 
you'll have to push again, ’cause we ain’t 
got a drop of petrol in the place.” 

—Boston Transcript. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD SECOND MILLER 
and a flour packer at good salary. Ad- 
dress 2389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH A 
first-class second miller, who is looking for 
steady employment. Address 2391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER, NIGHT 
run; Nebraska mill, 200 bbls capacity; sal- 
. ary $100 per month. Address 2419, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED, AT ONCE, A THOROUGHLY 
competent miller to run our 100-bbl plant; 
must be strictly temperate; steady posi- 
tion; state age and experience in first let- 
ter. Kellogg & Buck, Morenci, Mich. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man for North and South Carolina terri- 
tory. Address, stating experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected, Milling Com- 
pany, 418 Equitable Building, Baltimore, 


. 


379 


SECOND MILLER WANTED—A YOUNG 
man as second miller, capable of taking 
charge of a trick in a 1,000-bbl mill, situ- 
ated in the East; give experience, salary 
and reference, Address 2416, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—ABOUT AUG, 1, BY MINNEAP- 
olis flour and feed jobber, male stenogra- 
pher with either milling or grain experi- 
ence; give past experience, age, references 
and salary expected. Address 2404, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR-MILL SALESMAN WANTED TO 
sell ““Midget’”” Marvel mills at remunera- 
tive salary; either young millers or mil- 
ing engineers of education and experience 
apply; the best opening for top-notch 
salesmen in the country. Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Wanted at once, a dependable head 
miller to take charge of our 1,000- 
bbl mill at Madelia; good wages to 
a man who can show results in past 
service, C. 8S, Christensen Co., Ma- 
delia, Minn. 





WANTED—GOOD, LIVE, YOUNG, ENER-. 
getic flour salesman in eastern territory 
by a responsible interior northwestern 
spring wheat mill, which already has some 
established trade. Address, giving par- 
ticulars, 2390, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


We are in need of the services 
of an experienced flour sales- 
man to open up the Iowa ter- 
ritory; we want a man of proven 
flour sales ability, to whom we 
will pay a liberal salary; if you 
want to connect with a pro- 
gressive mill, having an excel- 
lent reputation for quality, and 
are ai keen, broad-calibered 
salesman, address 2424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by large interior Minnesota mill; 
must be thoroughly familiar with all tests 
relating to grains, flours, feed and cereal 
products; state experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 2379, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For new 500-bbl flour mill; must 
be capable of installing ma- 
chinery and have thorough ex- 
perience in all branches of mill- 
ing, buying of wheat and blend- 
ing; give full details in confi- 
dence, age, past experience, 
present position; may become 
interested; output established. 
Address I.. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


RYE MILLER WANTED—NEW 100-BBL 
mill starting Aug. 1 in Chicago on rye 
flour wants head miller who understands 
rye flour milling and able to make ordi- 
nary mill repairs; reply, stating salary 
expected. Address “Rye Miller,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill, 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Will pay 90c per hour to first- 
class spouters; job continues 
several months. Wire Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 





WANTED—GOOD RELIABLE FLOUR 
salesman; best of references; cover terri- 
tory,, including Chicago, Milwaukee, Ra- 
eine, Kenosha, Elgin and other near-by 
territory; give age, experience and refer- 
ences. Address “Chicago Flour Sales- 
man,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(OCONTINUED) 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKER; NEBRASKA 
mill, 200 bbis capacity; salary $80 per 
care Northwestern 


month. Address 2418, 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WITH A REAL FUTURE 


One of the large southwest- 
ern mills which plans to more 
than double its capacity within 
a year wants the right sort of 
man for assistant sales-manager. 


He should be between 25 and 
35 years old—actual road ex- 
perience is desirable but not ab- 
solutely essential; but office ex- 
perience in handling salesnren 
and the trade is. 

Initiative, good sales ideas, the 

cs right kind of experience, enthu- 
siasm and capacity for good 
hard work are what we must 
see in the man we select. This 
is no sales correspondence clerk 
job. 

To the right man there is a 
real future—every opportunity 
will be given the man to develop 
his ideas and initiative and the 
right man can in connection 
with our coming expansion make 
this a real opportunity for him- 
self. 

Tell us enough in your first 
letter so we may get a real idea 
of what you are. All applica- 
tions treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 664, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY 
by experienced young man of good habits; 
I offer no references but willing to come 
Address 2398, care 


and show my worth, 
Northwestern Miller; Minneapolis. 


-THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN MAKING fon ne ee 4 





AS HEAD MILLER; 150 TO 1,000 BBLS; 
have milled hard and soft wheat; 40 years 
of age; could come on short notice; have 
family; state wages in first letter. Ad- 


dress W. H. Neelen, Webster, 8. D. 


‘ 





= desires connection with mill mak 
h-grade flour and feed; acquainted 
with ndiana, northern Illinois and south- 
rn Wisconsin territory; salary and bonus 
contraats references. Address 2388, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED 





MILL ACCOUNTANT, SEVERAL YEARS’ 


experience as bookkeeper and travelling 


auditor for large Kansas milling company, 
wants to make a change. Address 2397, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


UR SALESMAN OF 
best of habits and character, who is ac- 
quainted with car-lot buyers of New Eng- 
land, would consider larger eastern ter- 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
mill; salary or drawing account against 
a commission. Address 2371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL 


and town; at present have charge of 600- 
bbl mill; 46 years old, married; can give 
references or come on approval. Address 
S. M., 2417, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 500 
bbis; 28 years old, married; active; can 
deliver the goods; have own tools; salary 
$125, or better; write or wire at my ex- 
pense. Address C. Carl Dodson, Box 73, 
Midway, Pa. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
of 100 bbis capacity and upwards; north- 
western states preferred; could go on short 
notice; nothing but a steady position con- 
sidered; good references. Address P. O. 
Box 12, Stacy, Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 


75 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2375, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





~~ 





SECOND MILLER—600-BBL CAPACITY 

mill; steady employment and satisfactory 
correspondence in- 
vited. Address Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 


working conditions; 


anon, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


One 40-in American Steel ex- 
haust fan, good as new. 

One Willford three-roller feed 
mill, capacity 50-60 bus per 
hour, ready to run, with dif- 
ferential belt. 

One No, 1 G. F. Smith Hex reel, 
clothed with new, 7XX silk, 
size 8 ft 3% in in circumfer- 
ence, 7 ft 6 in long. 

One Star No 1 Hex reel corn 
meal bolt, clothed with No. 
8XX 6x6 ft 7% in. 

Two stands Willford 7x20 old 
style single rolls. 

One Nordyke & Marmon hexa- 
gon reel No. 2. 

One Barnard & Leas scourer, ca- 
pacity 40 bus, clothed with 
cockril case rolled wire. 

One practically new Sprout & 
Waldron attrition mill No. 16, 
complete with drive pulleys. 

One McDaniel dryer case in ex- 
cellent condition, capacity for 
175-bbi1 mill. 

About 75 feet of 23} shafting, 
different lengths. 
Three wood pulleys, 

new. 

One Industrial Appliance bleach- 
er for a 200-bbl capacity mill, 
all complete. 


HURON MILLING CO., 
Huron, 8. D. 


40x6x1}§, 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR CEN- 
trifugal reels; 9x30 and 9x24 rolls; square 
sifters. Have for sale 100-bbi mill outfit, 
$1,450 track shipping station in South Da- 
kota; also three 100 h-p Corliss engines 
with boilers and engine room equipments 
at $1,200 each. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 
nea polis. 





z 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER; MILL- 
ing experience; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2412, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill; can come Aug. 15; best of references. 
Address 2385, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 100 BBLS; 


can manage and operate mill; age 36, mar- 
ried; 14 years’ experience. Address 2413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MAN OR ASSISTANT; SIX 


years’ experience; age 33, married; prefer 

issouri or Nebraska; references. 
Address 2374, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AM MARRIED, 40 YEARS OLD AND 
have had nearly 20 years’ retail experi- 
ence in the flour and feed business; what 
have’ you to offer? State salary; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 2361, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


HEAD MILLER "DESIRES POSITION IN 


large mill; wide experience hard and soft 
wheat milling; also cereal milling; sure to 
get results that can’t be beat; finest refer- 
ences; can handle any size mill. Address 
563, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW 


and for past 15 years covering Michigan 
territory, desires position with aggressive 
spring or Kansas mill; well known among 
the flour buyers; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2356, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY EXPERIENCED 


salesman, well acquainted with baking 
trade; employed, but desire to change 
positions about Sept 15; could not con- 
sider salary of less than $200 monthly. 
Address 2406, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 


fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bbl mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Addregs 562, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, AGE 30, AC- 


quainted with bakery trade in state of 
New York, desires connection, preferably 
in western New York, with mill making 
high-grade flours from hard wheat; best 
references. Address 2387, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT HEAD MILLER IN MOD- 


ern plant; have 12 years’ experience, rye 
and wheat; am able to design diagrams; 
only position wanted where quality flour 
is demanded; prefer place where owner 
intends to build new mill. Address 2420, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM A 


mill which is in need of a technical mas- 
ter baker; have had 28 years’ practical 
work in bakeshops and demonstration; 
thoroughly understand laboratory work 
and testing; not afraid to work; can pro- 
duce results; age 38; American. Address 
= care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER; HAVE HAD 


wide experience in soft and hard wheat 
mills, from 75 to 300 bbls; capable of se- 
curing uniform flour and yield; have my 
own tools, and can keep mill in good re- 
pair; good references; middle-aged, mar- 
ried man; wages $125 or better; held pres- 
ent position over five years; must have 10 
days’ notice to make the change. Address 
Gathman, care G.. B. Stils, Bertrand, Neb. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 


in first-class cereal, rolled oats or corn 
Plant; am thoroughly experienced with all 
branches and detail in connection with the 
manufacturing and packing of cereal 
Products and am competent to take full 
charge of a mill of any capacity and 
guarantee results; am married and 37 
years of age, with lifetime experience in 
the milling business. Address “Cereals,” 
2422, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


THE MANAGER OF A 600-BBL MINNE- 


sota mill, who has during the last few years 
built up a successful business out of a mill 
that was down and out, placing it on a 
regular dividend-paying basis, is desirous 
of forming another connection; change in 
ownership reason for changing; has had 
nine years’ milling and six years’ banking 
experience, and is fully competent to han- 
die a larger business with equal success; 
38 years old. Address 2395, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—125-BBL MILL IN GOOD 


southern Minnesota town; fully equipped; 
will consider good land in trade. Address 
J. A, Kleber, Majestic Hotel, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL IN RUNNING 


order with 8,000-bu storage, located in 
western North Dakota; steam power; first 
offer of $3,000 takes it. Address 2409, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





July 23, 1919 


MILL BUILDING FOR SALE, LOCA’ 
at Owatonna, Rg main building, 


three stories and bare L 
two stories and base t, equipped with 
inclosed wiring and ‘ kling system; 


town of 8,000; plenty local wheat; good 
water power; no other mill; good oppor- 
tunity. Address Rowland & Doolittle, 
Owatonna, Minn. | 












FOR SALE—100-BBL WOLF SIFTER MILL 
with 20,000-bu elevator, located in fine 
wheat section, South Dakota; electric 
power; town of 1,500 and county seat; all 
the wheat required from the wagon and a 
large territory to draw from; will sell all 
or part interest for less than half its value, 
Address 2410, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


TANKS fe ee 
ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 
Get Bulletin 250(88 pages) before 


Rails—Cars— motives—Steel Piling 
Pipe, etc. It’s a sure money-saver. 











BAGS 


Bright—Cleaned—Turned—@Guaranteed 
LIKE NEW 
BUFFALO BURLAP CO. 
BUFF x 











We want to employ several competent men with 


A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE. OF MILLING 


to inspect 


“Midget” Marvel Mills 


in operation. We will pay liberal salaries and all 
expenses for this work. We can use only men of 
wide experience—master millers. If you are cap- 
able of filling such position and desire to make 
good connection write to 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 


Milling Advisory Department 


OWENSBORO 


KENTUCKY 











Riverside Code millers code in 


nee 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘“‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
oy 25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





Grinder 





e 
For Reducing 
Screenings 
Bran, Hulls - 
Oats, Barley 
Corn, etc. 


to a fine, soft 
feed with one 
operation, at 

Low Cost 
per Ton 


B. F. GUMP CO., 


Belt Driven or 
Direct Connected 


437-447 S. Clinton St., 





Chicago 








YOUNG MAN OF AMBITION, UNIVERSITY 


trained, connected with large milling or- 
ganization in Northwest, desires to go 
abroad for purpose of establishing sales 
and organizing export agencies; well con- 
nected in Europe; experienced traveller; 
has selling and executive ability; experi- 
enced in milling, export methods and for- 
eign credits; speaks several European lan- 
guages; best recommendations; salary and 
commission only. Address “Milling,” P.O. 
Box 1919, Spokane, Wash. 








ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 


MACHINERY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















